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Clemency Under the Federal System.—Execu- 
tive clemency is a topic of interest to offenders 
and correctional workers alike. Both frequently 
raise questions to clarify the concept of clemency 
and its exercise. What distinction, for example, is 
made between clemency, pardon, and amnesty 
which are used interchangeably? What are the 
types of clemency? Is clemency an act of grace or 
a matter of right? What purposes are served by a 
pardon? Does an unconditional pardon by the 
President restore civil rights? Does it erase the 
conviction and signify innocence of the petitioner? 
How does one apply for clemency? What propor- 
tion of petitioners receive clemency? These and 
other questions are answered for us by Reed 
Cozart, Pardon Attorney for the U. S. Department 
of Justice. 


Group Counseling in a Short-Term Institu- 
tion—Group counseling is not to be confused with 
group psychotherapy, explains Dr. E. Preston 
Sharp, executive director of Philadelphia’s well- 
known Youth Study Center. There is similarity in 
goals, but the differences, Dr. Sharp points out, 
are more pronounced than the similarities. The 
major goal of group counseling is support and re- 
education, whereas group psychotherapy is also 
concerned with personality reconstruction. Dr. 
Sharp demonstrates for us the feasibility of short- 
term group counseling as conducted at the YSC. 
The results, he says, have been dramatic and have 
far exceeded expectation. What can be accom- 
plished by such a program? “Plenty,” assures Dr. 
Sharp, “with results well worth the effort.” 


This Issue in Brief 


The Role of the Volunteer in a Residential 
Treatment School.—There is prevalent some mis- 
giving as to the place of volunteers in correc- 
tional and social agency programs. Some say 
volunteers create more problems than they help 
resolve. But Children’s Village at Dobbs Ferry-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., has found a specialized role for the 
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volunteer. The volunteer program at the Village, 
acording to Joseph F. Phelan, Jr., executive direc- 
tor, brings an ingredient to residential treatment 
which cannot be supplied by staff. Volunteers at 
Children’s Village are part of the treatment team. 

The Therapist’s View of the Delinquent.—The 
problem of distortions in mutual understanding 
between the treatment worker and the delinquent 
must be recognized if the treatment process is to 
show results. There are stereotypes and blindspots 
that prevent therapists from reaching and helping 
children as there are in delinquents that keep them 
from accepting and using help. Avel O. Goldsmith, 
psychiatric social worker in private practice in 
New York City, writes the first of two articles on 
the problem of communication between worker 
and child. Our December issue will carry the 
second article, “The Delinquent’s View of the 
Therapist,” by Dr. Jacob Chwast. 

He Begged That Gang Violence End With His 
Death.—Through the Hogg Foundation of the 
University of Texas we first learned about Father 
Harold J. Rahm’s unusual work with delinquent 
gangs in South El Paso, Texas. We have asked 
Elizabeth Zinn, a free-lance writer familiar with 
Father Rahm’s dramatic and inspiring program, 
to tell us of his approach with youth gangs. 

High School Drop-Outs and Corrective Meas- 
ures.—We must be concerned about school drop- 
outs for two reasons, asserts Dr. George C. Brook 
of Chicago’s public school system—the social loss 
from under-used student potential and the cost and 
problems of juvenile delinquency which are likely 
to arise from the drop-out group. Dr. Brook tells 
us what can be done to prevent school drop-outs. 
Social agencies must work toward improving the 
lot of low-income families from which most drop- 
outs come, he emphasizes, and schools must bring 
the curriculum to the pupil. 

A Critical Analysis of the Wolfenden Report.— 
In 1954 Great Britain appointed a 15-member 
Committee, headed by the eminent jurist, Sir 
John Wolfenden, C.B.E., to consider the law and 
practice relating to (1) homosexual offenses and 
the treatment of persons convicted of such of- 
fenses, and (2) offenses against the criminal law 
in connection with prostitution and solicitation 
for immoral purposes. The Committee’s report 
was presented to Parliament in September 1957. 


Dr. James Melvin Reinhardt, professor of crimi- 
nology at the University of Nebraska, writes for 
us an appraisal of the Committee’s findings, 
popularly known as the Wolfenden Report. 

The Army’s New Correctional Program at 
Stockade Level—In 1957 the Army completely 
revamped its traditional guardhouse system based 
primarily on custody and unproductive menial 
labor and established in its place an entirely new 
correctional program at local command level. The 
new approach has resulted in a marked decline in 
the rates of court-martial convictions and confine- 
ment. Colonel Raymond R. Ramsey, Deputy The 
Provost Marshal General for the Department of 
the Army, describes the new program and assesses 
its accomplishments to date. 

The Bail System and Equal Justice.—The 
administration of bail frequently discriminates 
against poor persons, results in lengthy pretrial 
imprisonment, and in many instances denies an 
important civil right. These are the conclusions 
reached in a study of Philadelphia and New York 
City courts conducted in 1953 and 1957, respec- 
tively, by the University of Pennsylvania and 
reported to us by Professor Caleb Foote of the 
University’s law school. The study is believed to be 
the most comprehensive yet undertaken on bail 
administration, including, for example, a survey 
of 3,223 felony actions in New York, Queens, and 
Bronx counties . 

Factors Associated With Escape Behavior of 
Prison Inmates——Do certain factors decidedly 
influence prison escape? Is it possible to single 
out factors or predispositions which will enable us 
to know who are good escape risks? Three staff 
members of Louisiana’s correctional system have 
attempted a systematic study of escape behavior 
and believe they have come up with factors that 
can be associated with escape. Do their findings 
agree with your notions about escape risks? 

The University Curriculum in Corrections.—At 
present there is considerable interest and some 
divergence of opinion as to what should constitute 
a course in corrections at graduate level. Dr. 
Vernon Fox, chairman of the division of crimi- 
nology and corrections at Florida State University, 
outlines what he believes should be the curriculum 
for persons entering corrections as a career. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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Clemency Under the Federal System 


By REED COZART 
Pardon Attorney, United States Department of Justice 


clemency has always been considered to be 

inherently in the hands of the executive 
branch of the government, whether king, queen, 
president, or governor. Many Biblical and histor- 
ical references have been made to the exercise of 
clemency by the rulers. A criminal was released 
and pardoned by the king at the time Christ was 
crucified. 
In the United States, the powers of the Pres- 
ident are based upon constitutional provisions and 
that is true with respect to clemency. Article II, 
Section 2, of the Constitution provides that the 
President “shall have Power to grant Reprieves 
and Pardons for offenses against the United 
States, except in Cases of Impeachment.: The con- 
stitutions and laws of the various states usually 
empower the governor to exercise clemency in 
state cases. This power has been delegated in some 
states to boards and commissions or other officials. 
The President has delegated the power to exercise 
clemency to the military services as far as com- 
mutation and remission of penalties in military 
cases are concerned. He still retains the power to 
grant full pardons in military cases, however, and 
to commute death penalties. 

Until recently, each warrant of pardon was 
signed by the President personally. Some 2 or 3 
years ago, however, the practice was modified so 
that the President now signs a grant of pardon 
that includes a list of 60 or 80 names and author- 
izes and directs the Attorney General to issue in- 
dividual warrants to those whose names appear on 
the grant signed by the President. All grants of 
clemency are made upon the recommendation of 
the Attorney General. 

When speaking of clemency, one usually thinks 
of pardons and amnesty and the terms are some- 
times used interchangeably. Normally, however, 
amnesty is extended by proclamation to grant 
clemency to groups of persons who have committed 


H etemener and traditionally the exercise of 


1 Prior to 1850, the preliminary and advisory duties in pardon cases 
Were performed jointly by the Attorney General and the Secretary of 
State. About 1850, the preliminary work was transferred to the Office 
of the Attorney General. Formal warrants of pardon, however, contin- 
ued to be issued through the State Department. By executive order of 
President Cleveland on June 16, 1893, all matters concerning pardon 
were transferred to the Department of Justice. 

P ginning on March 8, 1865, pardon matters were assigned to the 
ania Clerk in the Office of the Attorney General. The Office of 


‘ardon Attorney was created on March 38, 1891, and the position of 


Assistant Pardon Attorney was established on June 10, 1918. 


offenses but who have not been convicted. Pres- 
ident Johnson issued several proclamations grant- 
ing amnesty to those who participated in the Civil 
War and who were guilty of rebellion against the 
United States. President Truman issued two pro- 
clamations granting amnesty to unnamed persons, 
one at the end of World War II in 1945 and 
another at the end of the Korean Conflict in 1952. 
In these cases, the persons had been convicted of 
crimes against the United States but were par- 
doned by terms of the proclamations for having 
served honorably in the armed services for at 
least a year during the conflicts. Those who did so 
received pardons without having to apply for them 
individually. 

Through the years, however, the pardoning 
power of the President has been used generally on 
an individual basis when persons convicted of 
crimes against the laws of the United States made 
individual applications for clemency. 


Nature and Types of Clemency 


The exercise of executive clemency is an act of 
grace and the recipient of a pardon is not entitled 
to it as a matter of right. The exercise of clem- 
ency is vested in the Executive, is. discretionary 
and is not subject to review by the courts. Neither 
does the Legislative Branch of the Government — 
have the right to establish conditions nor provide 
procedures for the exercise of clemency. 

Normally, the President grants clemency after 
conviction and the grants are of two types. In 
meritorious or exceptional cases, he may commute 
a sentence before it has been served in its entirety, 
but the most prevalent clemency is the full and un- 
conditional pardon after completion of sentence. 

The granting of a commutation of sentence to a 
prisoner is infrequent. There are occasions, how- 
ever, when a prisoner is stricken critically ill 
while in prison and has not served enough of his 
sentence to be eligible for release by means of pa- 
role. In such a case where a suitable release plan 
has been provided, the President may commute 
the sentence to permit the prisoner to be returned 
home to die rather than to die in prison. There are 
other circumstances where commutation is grant- 
ed but these cases are rare. 
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There are frequent instances where the Pres- 
ident commutes sentences to time served. These 
include the person who has served a substantial 
portion of his sentence in prison and another on 
parole but still has a long term to remain under 
supervision. This may be a person serving a life 
sentence for murder or other serious offense, or 
the first offender serving 25 years for bank or 
postal robbery. If during a substantial period of 
parole supervision he has given evidence of having 
been rehabilitated and has indicated his ability to 
live in the community without further supervision, 
upon the recommendation of the probation officer, 
the United States Attorney and the judge, the 
President is usually willing to remit the unexpired 
portion of the sentence. 

The President alone can commute a death pen- 
alty. All death penalties imposed by a court must 
be executed unless commuted by the President. An 
application for commutation of a death penalty is 
thoroughly reviewed in the Department of Justice 
and a recommendation is made to the President 
that the sentence be either executed or commuted. 
He may or may not accept the recommendation. 
Also, all death penalties imposed by courts-martial 
in military cases must be approved by the Pres- 
ident. Previously, such cases were reviewed and 
handled by the President without reference to 
the Department of Justice. President Eisenhower, 
however, refers them to the Attorney General for 
advice. Consequently, at the present time, all 
death penalties, whether imposed by courts or 
courts-martial, are reviewed in the Department of 
Justice. 

One class of offenders that has tried unsuccess- 
fully in recent years to secure commutations in- 
cludes the person convicted under the provisions 
of the Narcotic Control Act of 1956 who has re- 
ceived a very substantial sentence and by statute 
is denied the benefit of parole. He may have been 
a relatively minor offender but, under the law, no 
distinction can be made—his minimum sentence is 
fixed by statute. Although some judges and 
United States attorneys have been willing to 
recommend commutation under such circum- 
stances, the Department has taken the position 
that the intentions of Congress should not be 
thwarted by calling upon the President to inter- 
vene and release such an offender before he has 
served his sentence. The Department feels that 
the approach should not be by way of commutation 
but by way of changes in the inelastic features of 
the law itself. 


The power of the President to pardon offenders 
on the grounds of innocence also is rarely exer- 
cised. The present Rules of Criminal Procedure 
are liberal enough to permit the court to grant a 
new trial in the case of an offender who can estab- 
lish his innocence after he has been found guilty. 
In such a case, the record of conviction is set aside 
and erased. This places the offender in a better 
position because a pardon granted on the grounds 
of innocence will not erase the record of convic- 
tion. 

The greatest number of applications for clem- 
ency come from persons who have already served 
their sentences, have waited the prescribed period, 
and seek pardons for the purpose of re-establish- 
ing their status in the community. Several hundred 
applications of this nature are received in the 
Pardon Attorney’s office annually. A minimum 
waiting period of 3 years after release from con- 
finement, or after imposition of sentence in cases 
where there is no confinement, is required before 
an applicant can seek a pardon. In some cases, 
this period is increased to 5 years or more. This is 
true in cases of bribery, narcotic and income tax 
violators, and the like. This additional period is 
required because of the serious nature of the of- 
fense and to give the offender an opportunity to 
demonstrate for a substantial length of time that 
he has established a new pattern of conduct. In 
the case of an income tax violator, it gives the 
petitioner time to settle all of his tax liabilities and 
demonstrate for a period of years that he is abid- 
ing by the tax laws. 


Procedures for Clemency 


When an application is received by the Pardon 
Attorney from one eligible to apply, it is referred 
to the United States attorney in the district where 
the conviction was had with instruction that he 
request the Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
inquire into the conduct of the petitioner since his 
conviction. After the investigation is completed 
and the reports submitted, the United States at- 
torney reviews the reports, furnishes a statement 
of facts of the offense and gives the Pardon Attor- 
ney the benefit of his comments and recommen- 
dation. If the sentencing judge is available, his 
comments and recommendation also are sought. 

Sometimes it is necessary to contact other agen- 
cies of the Government for additional information. 
Particularly is this true in cases involving income 
tax and narcotic violations and the like. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue always is contacted 
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concerning income tax offenders to ascertain 
whether all tax liabilities have been settled and 
whether there have been any discrepancies in tax 
returns for years subsequent to those included in 
the conviction. 

In the case of a military offender, the applica- 
tion for pardon is first submitted to the branch of 
services in which the court-martial conviction 
was had with the request that the head of this 
service make a recommendation. If the recommen- 
dation is favorable or no objection is interposed, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is asked to 
make the character investigation and the case is 
processed in the usual course, but if the recommen- 
dation is unfavorable in the beginning, the petition 
is denied. 

Another type of petitioner is a veteran who has 
had his rights and privileges as a veteran forfeited 
by the Veterans Administration. In some cases, 
he may also have been prosecuted and convicted in 
the federal court for the violation, particularly if 
it involves the making of some sort of false claim 
or false statement. In other cases there may be no 
prosecution. Whether or not a conviction has oc- 
cured, before the veteran may obtain the restor- 
ation of his rights and benefits, he must apply to 
the President for a pardon. 


Clemency and Civil Rights 


A full and unconditional pardon by the Presi- 
dent does not in itself restore civil rights. Whether 
or not an offender has lost any civil rights depends 
upon the laws of the state in which he resides or 
where he attempts to exercise such rights. In some 
instances, state authorities will restore such rights 
upon application without a Presidential pardon. 
In most instances, the state will permit the re- 
exercise of civil rights by a person who has re- 
ceived a pardon from the President. The state 
authorities, however, are not required to give 
such effect to a Presidential pardon. 

Most petitioners make application for pardon 
in order that they may regain the privileges of a 
citizen. Some apply just to feel that they have re- 
moved some of the stigma from their conviction 
and to re-establish their good name. Literally thou- 
sands of persons who have been convicted and who 
have lived upright lives that would entitle them 
to favorable consideration should they apply, never 
do apply. Many reassert their civil rights without 
being challenged and others go through life with- 
out attempting to vote, serve on a jury, or exercise 
other privileges of a citizen. 


CLEMENCY UNDER THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 


Some Examples of Pardon 


Some examples of the type who apply for par- 
dons are the following: 


There is the man who, while young, was con- 
victed of selling morphine and served a substantial 
sentence. All his life he had been an exercise boy 
and groom for horses, and upon release from con- 
finement continued to work as such around the 
race tracks in the eastern part of the country. 
Some 35 years after his conviction, the Thorough- 
bred Racing Association issued an edict that no 
one who had been convicted of violating the nar- 
cotic laws could work on the race tracks sponsored 
by the Association. This meant that this man, now 
65 years of age, could no longer follow his life long 
occupation. He sought a pardon in order that he 
would not be barred from working at the race 
tracks. 

Three 18-year-old boys robbed two banks by use 
of firearms and secured substantial sums from the 
banks. An intelligent judge, upon thorough inves- 
tigation, gave them relatively light sentences and 
committed them to a reformatory where they had 
the privilege of learning a trade. They conducted 
themselves in an exemplary manner. One learned 
the occupation of a dental laboratory technician, 
one studied bookkeeping, and the other learned 
another trade. When released on parole, one secur- 
ed employment in a dental laboratory and put him- 
self through dental college; one took a job as an 
accountant for a large firm and entered college to 
complete his education; and the other qualified as 
a city fireman. All three, however, needed pardons 
in order to obtain the necessary license or other- - 
wise qualify to follow his chosen profession. 

During World War II a young man who was 
opposed to military service on religious grounds 
refused to abide by the provisions of the Selective 
Service and Training Act even to the extent of ac- 
cepting noncombatant service or work of national 
importance. He was required to serve a substantial 
sentence. In prison, he was a nonconformist and 
a serious problem tothe administrators. He partici- 
pated in hunger strikes and other demonstrations. 
After his release from confinement, he went to law 
school at a leading university and, influenced by 
leading lawyers and law school professors, he 
matured considerably. He changed his entire at- 
titude toward the military service, repudiated his 
prior stand, and became very repentant. It was 
necessary for him to have a pardon in order to be 
licensed to practice law in his native state. 
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Public Law 769, 83rd Congress, otherwise 
known as the Hiss Act, deprives the Government 
employee who has been convicted of a felony of 
retirement annuity benefits unless pardoned by 
the President. This law is retroactive and to date 
has prevented a large number of employees from 
retiring when they reached the eligibility date. 
Consequently, many present and former Govern- 
ment employees, who otherwise might never have 
applied, have petitioned for pardons purely to 
re-establish their eligibility for retirement. Some 
of these have been hardship and urgent cases in- 
cluding some officers and men on active duty in 
the armed forces. At this writing, an amendment 
has been introduced which will restrict the law 
to purely security and loyalty cases. 

There have been a few applications by peti- 
tioners who have successfully sought public office 
but find they are ineligible to serve unless they 
receive pardons. Others apply in order to be el- 
igible to secure licenses to operate taverns or work 
as a barber, to work at a race track, to sell real 
estate, or to enter the practice of law or medicine, 
etc. 

Thus it may be said that although a Presidential 
pardon does not in itself restore civil rights, many 
people apply because a pardon will remove some 
of the stigma of the conviction and will indicate 
to state officials that the recipient has been for- 
given for his wrongful action, has been proved to 
be trustworthy and thus is placed in a position for 
possible favorable action on his application for a 
license or permit. 

Until recent years, all cases were referred to the 
President even though the recommendations were 
unfavorable. It is now the practice, except where 
a death penalty is involved, to submit only those 
cases in which a determination can be made that 
favorable action is warranted. The Attorney Gen- 


eral, therefore, or the Pardon Attorney by his 
direction, has been vested with administrative 
authority to deny any application which is filed 
prematurely, or which, upon preliminary exam- 
ination of the record, reveals the petitioner’s un- 
worthiness of the President’s consideration. An 
applicant whose petition is so denied, in most 
instances, is allowed to reapply after an additional 
specified waiting period, usually 2 years. All death 
penalty cases are referred to the President regard- 
less of the recommendations. 


Summary 


The President’s power to grant pardons is con- 
stitutional. Although there have been some in- 
stances when general amnesty was granted to 
groups of unnamed persons, the usual clemency is 
by way of individual grants of commutation of 
sentence or of full and unconditional pardon. The 
latter is the most frequent exercise of his pardon- 
ing power. The full and unconditional pardon 
normally is based upon a demonstration by the 
petitioner that he is repentant, has made amends, 
and has been thoroughly rehabilitated since con- 
viction. 

The President’s power is confined exclusively to 
offenses against the laws of the United States and, 
since 1893, all matters concerning clemency have 
been handled in the Department of Justice. Pre- 
viously the Secretary of State performed such 
services jointly with the Attorney General. The 
President has no power to grant posthumous 
pardons. A pardon does not erase the conviction 
and does not signify the innocence of the peti- 
tioner. The effect, normally, is to restore the peti- 
tioner to the status he enjoyed prior to his con- 
viction although the pardon does not specifically 
restore any rights. 


“TI can forgive, but I cannot forget,” is only another way of 
saying, “I will not forgive.” Forgiveness ought to be like a 
cancelled note—torn in two, and burned up, so that it never 


can be shown against one. 


—HENRY WARD BEECHER 
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Group Counseling in a Short-Term Institution 


By E. PRESTON SHARP, PH.D. 
Executive Director, Youth Study Center, Philadelphia * 


IDN’T YOU ever steal anything?” the boy 

asked. He had blurted out his question but 

the tone of his voice was accusatory, and he 
gulped hard before looking around at the other 
members of his group just to make sure that they 
had witnessed his direct challenge to the counselor. 
Several members of the group grinned in expecta- 
tion, but their tenseness of posture, uneasy scrap- 
ing of chairs on the floor, and defensive giggling 
were nonverbal indicators that the anxiety of the 
group had gone up considerably. They, in a way, 
were appreciative of the boy’s challenge to an 
adult who represented authority—but they also 
were quite ill at ease. They did not know what the 
counselor would say or do about this challenge. 
After all, they were in a detention institution, 
under arrest, and awaiting a hearing in Juvenile 
Court. Perhaps discretion would be the better part 
of valor? 

The counselor heard the question and made a 
mental note of the group’s responses, especially 
the responses of the boy raising the question. The 
counselor said, “I’ll answer your question in just 
a moment, but first I’d like to ask you why you 
raised ths question.” The counselor handled the 
situation in an open fashion, naturally, and with 
ease. He was accepting. 

The child, a boy of 15, replied, “I just don’t 
think that there’s any such thing as an ‘honest’ 
person. Everybody has stolen something at one 
time or another. My trouble is that I got caught— 
they didn’t.” This was too much for the group. It 
seemed as though everybody had something to say, 
to agree with, and to argue about. This group, 
composed of boys 15 to 16, were in the midst of a 
group counseling session at Philadelphia’s Youth 


Study Center. What I have just described is part 


of a session that actually took place. It is part of 
the Youth Study Center’s program of short-term 
group counseling. 


What Is Short-Term Group Counseling? 


Weare all aware of the kind of counseling which 
deals with a “case” or an individual one-to-one 


relationship. Group counseling is just what the 
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name implies—counseling with groups. The dyna- 
mics of a group situation make group counseling 
an instrument of greater dynamic scope than the 
individualized “case” approach. But this should 
not imply that the use of one would eliminate the 
use of the other. Each has its place and each may 
be highly supportive of the other. Also, both may 
be used either in sequence or together. 

What makes the Youth Study Center’s program 
of group counseling “short-term?” First, the pro- 
gram is based upon the usual length of time the 
average child is detained at the YSC, roughly 3 
weeks. Second, each group counseling session is of 
a semiautonomous nature, relatively independent 
of other group sessions. This is of the greatest 
importance because a child might be released from 
the YSC at any point during the 3-week cycle of 
sessions. Also, a child might enter the 3-week cycle 
at any point. With each session being almost a 
complete entity, no child is left in mid-air with 
something half completed. Each child, therefore, 
has the opportunity to gain from each session and 
is not obliged to “tune in tomorrow” in order to 
complete what has happened in today’s session. 

Any agency considering instituting a program 
of group counseling is faced with the necessity of 
determining the “ground rules” on how group 
counseling is to function within the agency’s set- — 
ting. Important to determine is not only what 
group counseling may cover, by way of content 
and scope, but also what it may not include. The 
YSC set the limits first in such a way, so that 
counseling cannot be confused with the practice 
of psychotherapy ; second, that the content of the 
session be sufficiently generalized so that the sub- 
jects would have meaning for most of the partici- 
pants; and also, so that no individual case is 
spotlighted. The emphasis in content, scope, and 
method was specifically defined to limit group 
counseling to those areas of adjustment and reha- 
bilitation for which the YSC is uniquely respon- 
sible. This had the effect of defining the range of 
group counseling within the YSC, and also preven- 
ted the function of group counseling from being 
confused with the services of the court, the proba- 
tion officers, institutions of commitment, and the 
like. 
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Group Counseling Compared With 
Group Psychotherapy 


Although there are some similarities, group 
counseling is vastly different from group psycho- 
therapy. Each has some similarity in goals, but the 
differences are more pronouncedly important than 
are the similarities. Group counseling may have a 
therapeutic effect, but therapy is not the goal of 
counseling as practiced at the YSC. Group coun- 
seling has its major goals support and re-educa- 
tion. Therapy also has these goals and, in addition, 
may also concern itself with personality recon- 
struction. In carpentry may be found a roughly 
analogous comparative when we contrast the 
operation and function of a plane to a deep-drill. 
Therapy, in a way, is like the deep-drill; counsel- 
ing is like the wood plane. The use of group 
counseling does not eliminate the use of either 
the “‘case” method or the use of psychotherapy. 
Indeed, if an institution is sufficiently fortunate 
to have considerable funds of money at its dis- 
posal, all of these services may be jointly used 
and then some, in a total approach. But there are 
few institutions which enjoy an unlimited reser- 
voir of money and, even then, there are not enough 
fully trained professionals to man all of the posts 
which currently exist. Part of the reason that the 
group approach to counseling was initiated at the 
YSC lies in the need to utilize the professional 
services which are available more effectively. In 
dealing with groups, the range and the scope of 
available services is enhanced. However, one must 
be careful not to let “the tail wag the dog”’; indi- 
vidualized services are not displaced by the group 
approach. Rather, the group approach “teams up” 
with pre-existing individualized services for the 
enhancement of each. 

Although the practice of group counseling is not 
new, it is unique in its application to a very short- 
term setting. The Youth Study Center at Phila- 
delphia is a detention facility for juveniles who 
have been arrested or, for other reasons, are being 
detained until their cases are heard at the Juvenile 
Division of the Philadelphia Municipal Court. The 
function of the YSC is to detain and study these 
children who for cogent reasons have not been 
permitted to remain in the custody of their par- 
ents pending the court hearing. Between 10,000 
and 12,000 children are received each year at the 
YSC. Of these, between 6,000 and 8,000 remain at 
the YSC 4 hours or more. The average length of 
stay is approximately 3 weeks, but currently, 
many children stay for a longer period of time 


because of the shortage of placement, treatment, or 
institutional facilities to which the court may 
remand the children who appear before it. The age 
range is from 7 to 18 years. 


Some Goals of Group Counseling 


One of the major aims of the YSC is to maintain 
a treatment program which provides a maximum 
number of positive experiences for the children. 
The psychological principle that the intensity has 
a greater impact than the duration of the stimulus 
is applied to all phases of the program. Constant 
evaluation and experimentation is carried on for 
the purpose of finding the best rehabilitative pro- 
gram. The reason for starting a program of short- 
term group counseling was to attempt to solve 
some of the following problems. 

One of the major differences between the delin- 
quent and the nondelinquent is that the nondelin- 
quent youth, when tempted, pauses and thinks 
before he acts. The delinquent is usually impulsive, 
acting first and thinking second. Even then, their 
ability to fully and realistically evaluate the nature 
and the consequences of their behavior is limited. 
This emphasizes the need to find methods of moti- 
vating and stimulating positive prethought in the 
youths housed at the YSC, so that they will at- 
tempt to evaluate cause and effect before they act, 
while here and after release. 

It is quite common to find that a delinquent 
youth has an “empathetic deficiency,” that is, an 
inability to place himself in the psychological shoes 
of others. This is one of the major reasons why his 
attitudes towards himself, toward others, and to- 
ward his world are usually so ineffective and, at 
times, violently explosive. The YSC’s group coun- 
seling program is geared to deal with this problem, 
also. 

The group counselor has several goals but, 
among these, one of the more important is helping 
the children in the group explore these questions: 

. Who am I? 
. What am I? 
. What have I done? 
. What is my world like? 
. What is expected of me? 
. What should I expect of myself? 
. Where do I go from here? 
. How may I best get there? 

The counselor establishes and operates within an 
atmosphere which is open and accepting. It is only 
when the child is free from the feeling that he 
must “defend” himself that he is also free to 
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explore his self openly and with a degree of can- 
dor. In an atmosphere of vindictiveness and retri- 
butiveness, the child is usually kept so busy 
defending himself that he has little time or energy 
left to be an effective participant in counseling. 
The counselor is an “enabler”—not a judge or an 
instrument of retribution. 

We frequently have come across the term 
“institutional climate.” It has been claimed, time 
and again, that unless the institutional climate is 
conducive to rehabilitation, little or no rehabilita- 
tion will take place. The “climate” of the counsel- 
ing session is just as important in structuring 
good group counseling. Also, the “climate” of an 
institution will have a great bearing not only upon 
the “climate” of the group counseling sesions but 
also upon the degree of effectiveness of these 
sessions. You cannot separate group counseling 
from the program of the institution in which it 
takes place. Unless short-term group counseling 
fits in with the program, philosophy, and personnel 
of an institution, it cannot ne effectively 
within that institution. 


The Role of the Administrator 


An administrator, seeking to establish a pro- 
gram of group counseling in his institution, would 
be well advised to consider the fact that no coun- 
seling service will succeed unless he has a full 
knowledge and appreciation of the potential of 
counseling, and the administrator should be will- 
ing to give this service his full support. Without 
support from the “top,” many a counseling service 
has gone by the boards. 

The administrator should be sincerely interested 
in improving his institution’s program. Counseling 
does not operate in a vacuum. It can function at its 
best only when it is part of a program which con- 
tains other supportive services. The administrator 
must first see to it that other supportive programs 
exist before initiating group counseling. 

Any new program requires that staff be pre- 
pared to participate effectively. This is the respon- 
sibility of the administrator. It is perfectly 
possible for a good program to fail if the staff has 
hot received adequate preparation to understand 
it or participate with it. The administrator should 
encourage and make it possible for staff to make a 
constructive contribution to program. In order to 
carry this out, the administrator should be aware 
of his staff’s potential for professional growth and 
he should encourage and make such growth 
possible. 


GROUP COUNSELING IN A SHORT-TERM INSTITUTION 


The “Early” Days of Group Counseling at YSC 


In establishing its program of group counseling, 
the YSC went through a period of trial and error. 
To some extent, the trial and error approach still 
exists as new techniques and methods are being 
explored. A search of the available professional 
literature did not contribute much help on the sub- 
ject. Much of the procedure had to be pioneered. 
By drawing upon pre-existing methods and tech- 
niques of allied fields, developing new techniques, 
and by modifying, testing, and constant evalua- 
tion, the program was gradually evolved. This 
process is still continuing. 

In the early stages of the experiment, the 
validity of the process was established. Group 
counseling, on a short-term basis, proved valid and 
valuable. The problem of who was to test and 
develop the procedures was, in part, reduced when 
the YSC added a social group worker to the staff, 
with the responsibility of exploring and developing 
short-term group counseling processes. After al- 
most 214 years, the problem of training the super- 
visors or counselor members of the staff was next 
considered. 

Staff development courses, which include course 
work in advanced correctional treatment, accred- 
ited by the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction, have been a consistent part of the 
inservice training program for staff at the YSC. 
These courses have included group counseling in 
addition to other subject matter geared toward. 
helping the supervisors of the youth in the carry- 
ing out of their functions. In conjunction with 
this course work, the staff has had made available — 
to them a training manual entitled A Primer of 
Short-Term Group Counseling. It was written by 
Mr. Ellis Grayson, social group worker, and the 
Reverend T. C. Cooke, Protestant Chaplain at the 
YSC. The book is of a step by step “how to do it” 
nature, covering most of the techniques of group 
counseling currently in use at the YSC. No claim 
is made for the finality of the publication, because 
even now, new methods and techniques are being 
discovered and validated. The direct and indirect 
contributions made by short-term group counsel- 
ing affects both individual behavior and the cli- 
mate of the YSC, and have gone far beyond 
original expectation. 


How Short-Term Group Counseling Operates 

After a child has been at the YSC for 48 hours, 
initially under medical isolation for reasons of a 
preventive medical nature, the child is placed in a 
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“living unit,” selected on the basis of the child’s 
sex, social age and experience, and chronological 
age, among other criteria. Usually the child stays 
with the same unit until he leaves the center, in 
most cases, after 3 weeks. A great proportion of 
the YSC’s program is based upon unit participa- 
tion, that is, by groups which remain whole. The 
group, as a unit, goes to gym, arts and crafts, and 
all other activities. As a group, they also come to 
counseling sessions. Maintaining the children in 
fairly constant groups has been an intensifying 
factor in the group counseling program. It is be- 
cause the children participate in this way that 
counseling does not really begin or end with the 
formal session. The “carry-over” from one pro- 
gram area to another is intensified by this process. 

Before a session is initiated, the counselor 
prepares quite carefully. His plans are checked 
and evaluated. He provides himself with as much 
pertinent data on his group as he can secure. This 
gives him a clearer picture of the group, its needs, 
dynamics, and abilities. On the basis of this, he 
then selects his probable content, technique, meth- 
od, and material. He also keeps in mind that the 
actual session may not flow along predictable lines 
and that he may have to shift ground during the 
session..The need for flexibility is all-pervasive. 
The room which he will use for counseling may be 
the unit’s recreation room or it may be one of the 
special counseling rooms at the YSC. 

When the group has . entered the counseling 
room, the members are seated i in such a way that 
each member is in full view of all the participants. 
The counselor introduces the session with brief 
remarks which are calculated to put the members 
at ease, as much as is possible. The counselor may 
also describe any special material he will be using. 
He may also suggest some topics which the group 
might wish to explore, but the group is free to 
explore an area of their own choosing. The subject 
matter is not as important as the process and is 
used only as a means of stimulating the process. 
By what he does and says, the counselor begins to 
build the atmosphere of acceptance and, by this, 
he encourages participation. An indicator of the 
validity of this approach was given by a group 
member during a recent session when he remarked 
about the open and accepting atmosphere fostered 
by the counselor. “I didn’t know you could talk out 
to the staff. I thought you had to talk wp to them.” 
This boy had the beginning of an insight into the 
meaning of a free and open exchange between 
child and adult, especially an adult in authority. 
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Some Special Methods and Techniques — 


Some of the methods and techniques used at the | 
YSC, although not new, have great importance in | 
the counseling processes. Irrespective of the choice | 
of the method and technique, the counselor re- | 
mains the primary figure. Time and again it has | 
been reported that methods and techniques are | 


merely tools and can be only as effective as is the 
counselor. The sensitivity of the counselor in per- 
ceiving and interpreting what is occuring in the 
group situation, and then being able to organize 
and utilize his resources to handle the group situa- 
tions effectively is of prime importance. 

With the knowledge of the group, a tape 
recorder is frequently used during group sessions. 
Before the session begins, the group is familiarized 
with the tape recorder. The counselor demon- 


strates that the tape, either in its entirety or in | 
part, may be magnetically erased, so that any | 
group member who feels uncomfortable with what ‘ 
he has said during the session may have his words | 
erased from the tape. Whenever such a request has | 
been made, and it has been a rarity, the erasures | 
were made in the presence of the group. About | 
halfway through the session, the recording is > 
stopped and then played back to the group. Invari- | 
ably, the children have paid rapt attention to the f 
playback. So intense have been these moments that | 


frequently the group members have appeared to be 


almost transfixed. It has not been uncommon to : 


find that many children have achieved deep in- 
sights during the playback period. In effect, this 
method sometimes creates a situation where the 
children are counseling themselves. 


Role Taking and Role Reversal 


A highly effective means of dealing with the 
situations brought about by the average member’s 
inability to place himself in the psychological shoes 
of others is through role taking and role reversal 
during the counseling session. In these processes 
the group members are given an opportunity to try 
on the psychological shoes of others. They are 
exposed to processes which may give them some 
idea about how others may feel or think. A lack of 
awareness or caring about how others may think 
or feel may be one of the major causal factors of 
delinquent behavior. It has been found that many 
delinquent children cannot realistically appraise 
or react to the feelings and thoughts of others. 

The employment of role taking and role reversal 
in a recent session at the YSC may well demon- 
strate the functions they may serve. The group 
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GROUP COUNSELING IN A SHORT-TERM INSTITUTION 


came to the session expressing many of their feel- 
ings of hostility toward adults in authority at the 
YSC, especially toward the adults who directly 


_ supervise the children. The counselor sat back and 


let the group ventilate these feelings. After a pro- 
longed period, during which the group brought 
forth every conceivable wrong they felt was done 
them by grownups, the counselor spoke for the 
first time. He suggested, “‘Let’s try something that 
might really interest you. Let’s imagine that I am 
a child locked up at the YSC, and you are my 
supervisors here.” The counselor asked for a vol- 
unteer to play the part of a supervisor. After a 
few moments of hesitation, the group fell in with 
the idea and selected one of their members to play 
the role of a supervisor. To him, the counselor 
said, “O. K., now, you have to supervise me. Go 


_ ahead.” The child immediately made the attempt. 
_ From this point on the counselor, playing the part 
_ of the child, mirrored back all the hostility which 
_ the group had earlier expressed. The child, playing 
_ the part of the “supervisor,” soon began to become 
quite uncomfortable. 


At first he tried an approach of sweet reason- 


ableness. When this proved ineffective in dealing 


_ with the “boy’s” hostility, the “supervisor” became 
_ more and more visibly upset. He threatened the 
_ “boy” with all varieties of dire punishment. At 
_ last, the group, witnessing this, began to supply 


suggestions on how to deal with the stubborn 
“boy.” The group held what amounted to a regular 
staff meeting in order to discuss this ‘‘tough case.” 


_ The counselor stepped out of character long 


enough to initiate a rotation, so that other boys 
could take turns at playing these roles. Roles were 
taken and roles were reversed. At one point, when 
the counselor had been playing the role of the 
“boy,” the group member said to him in a very 
chagrined fashion, “But you don’t understand; 
Suppose you were the supervisor and we were the 
kids, you’d soon get to know how it feels to be a 
Supervisor.” The boy had been so intensively 
living his role, and was reversing a reverse. 
After this process had gone on for some time, 
the counselor terminated it so that the group 
could evaluate how they felt when they were wear- 
ing someone else’s psychological shoes. “Is this 


how some of the supervisors feel when we start: 


acting all mean? Wow, they’ve got a tough job. Is 
that how we really act?” These were some of the 
statements which the group made. When the tape 
recording of this session was played back, the 
group members were shaken. It is important to 
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note that from this time onward until all of these 
boys had left the Study Center, few disciplinary 
problems developed. The group’s relationships 
with adults in authority certainly were greatly 
improved. More than one time was a group mem- 
ber heard remarking to a staff person, “I guess I 
know how you feel.” 

The number and variety of roles which can be 
explored is without limit. This process may be 
used along with such materials as the tape record- 
er, acting out through hand puppets, play acting, 
and the like. The range is almost infinite. 


Who Can Counsel? 


It has been the experience of the Study Center 
that many adults, with even only modest training, 
may have a great deal to offer as counselor of 
children. It is not suggested, however, that this be 
done unless the counselor has access to referral, 
resources, guidance, close supervision, and inten- 
sive inservice training. It has been the experience 
of the YSC that the usual bleat against intensive 
counseling, that is, the fear of “going too deep,” is 
unfounded. Except in rare cases, people are not so 
precariously balanced that they may be dramati- 
cally damaged by the efforts of even an inept coun- 
selor. It has also been our experience that when- 
ever a counselor has become unable to handle the 
counseling situations which have arisen, the coun- 
selor usually, of his own volition, calls a halt and 
drops out. Either that, or his work becomes so 
ineffective that he could not really damage anyone 
by “going too deep” because his own limitations 
will prevent him from ever getting beyond the © 
depths of superficiality. The oft-voiced fear of 
going too deep has, in the past, kept fairly good 
people from being as effective in counseling as 
they might have been. 


Some Reactions of the YSC Staff 


Each individual staff person reacted to group 
counseling according to his own personality struc- 
ture. Some of the observable reactions were: 
“champing at the bit” in an effort to get right into 
the swim; trepidation; caution; overconfidence; 
inquisitiveness; and, in short, almost every emo- 
tion and many combinations. 

The administrative staff had anticipated there 
would be such a wide range and variety of reac- 
tion. The staff members were not pressured into 
leading group counseling sessions. It was left to 
the voluntary choice of staff. The process of letting 
the staff “get their feet wet” was carried on easy, 
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nonpressured stages, and is still going on. Through 
the use of encouragement or restraint, as the need 
of each individual staff person dictated, staff 
participation in counseling has gotten underway. 

The most positive immediate results, in terms of 
personnel, have been: 

1. A further knitting together of the youth 
supervisors with the clinical staff. 

2. The personnel feel as though their profes- 
sional status has been enhanced. 

3. The personnel feel more directly concerned 
with the rehabilitation of their charges. 

4. The personnel feel as though there has been 
an enlargement of the means through which they 
can make a constructive and creative contribution. 

5. Group counseling has acted as a training aid 
for staff and has effected a noticeable improvement 
in their professional skills and in their ability to 
understand themselves and the children. 


Impact on the Children 


The responses of the children have been excep- 
tionally encouraging. For many of the children, 
the experience of participation in group counseling 
has been their first experience of relating to an 
adult who believes that what they have to say and 
how they feel is important. This has frequently 
helped the children rebuild their self-esteem, and 
has been supportive of any desire on their part to 
help in their own rehabilitation. At this point, the 
YSC cannot with certainty make any specific 
claims in reference to how much, if any, a specific 
child has been rehabilitated by these processes. 
Group counseling provides the children with an 
opportunity to be helped and to help themselves. 
For some chidren, perhaps what they acquire 
through group counseling will lay dormant for a 
long period of time and may one day be recalled 
and take root. Some children, observably, begin to 
utilize the help given them immediately. This has 
been observed several times in the dramatic 
changes in both attitude and behavior many of the 
children have effected. When such changes have 
been noted, staff have attempted to reinforce these 


positive changes in other program areas as well as - 


in group counseling. It cannot now be predicted 
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how permanent some of these changes might be. 
This is an area which the YSC will attempt to 
investigate and study. Another favorable result of 
the group counseling program has been an observ- 
ably increased amenability for counseling and 
guidance on the part of the children who have 
participated in group counseling. At least, such 
has been the opinion of psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, social workers and counselors who have had 
subsequent dealings with the children who have 
participated in group counseling. 


Impact on the YSC Program and Philosophy 


The group counseling program has provided the 
YSC with a means of testing its program and phi- 
losophy. The sessions have frequently supplied the 
YSC with material which provides many clues as 
to the validity, effectiveness, soundness, and value 
of not only the program but also the philosophy 
upon which it is based. As a result, many areas of 
program have changed or in some ways have been 
modified. Cherished and long held beliefs may or 
may not be valid, and the correctional field can 
advance only if it is honestly ready to test and re- 
test its basic tenets and then make whatever modi- 
fications are dictated by the results. Just as other 
ongoing program at the YSC has supported group 
counseling, it, in turn, has helped strengthen 
other program. The carry-over from one program 
area to another has enhanced the impact of the 
total program. 


In Conclusion 


The experience of the YSC has demonstrated 
the feasibility of group counseling in a short-term 
institution. The results of the counseling program 
at the YSC have been dramatic and have far 
exceeded original expectation. The answer to the 
question of what can be accomplished by counsel- 
ing in such short a period of time is, “Plenty, with 
results well worth the effort.”” The YSC, from this 
point on, intends to further test and develop short-. 
term group counseling so that it may become an 
even more valuable tool for correction and 
rehabilitation. 


Youth is the season of hope, enterprise, and energy, to a 
nation as well as an individual. 


—WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS 
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ANY OF US have been trained in an age of 
Mi specialization during which the global 

child-welfare field has evolved into a num- 
ber of special categories: adoption, day-care, 
foster home, preschool programs, child guidance, 
and residential treatment. As a result of this devel- 
opment, there have been created additional under- 
standings of children and the discovery of new 
techniques and skills to meet their needs. Unfor- 
tunately, the role of the volunteer has not kept 
pace with this refinement, so that there is now an 
apparent separation between the professional and 
the volunteer. Even when the volunteer had been 
welcomed back to service in every major city of 
the United States during the social crisis of war 
and depression, there had been no further clarity 
of function aside from getting the work done that 
otherwise would have been neglected because of 
the absence of sufficient staff.2 There should be 
acknowledgment that there is a perennial shortage 
of specialists in the field of human relations, that 
there are roles and functions which might be car- 
ried by volunteers at all times, and that opportuni- 
ties for volunteers working in agencies create 
better understandings for both agency and 
community. 

Today the concept of the volunteer is being 
re-evaluated by many social agencies. The chal- 
lenging aspects of care for people must now be 
related to emotional and behavioral needs as well 
as to physical care, and the volunteer’s role in 
this effort is beginning to emerge. Increasingly 
volunteers are being used in medical, mental hy- 
giene, child welfare, correctional and recreational 
services. Agency executives are recognizing that 
volunteers represent a potential resource in over- 
coming the problem of staff shortages in profes- 
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sional areas in which there are neither enough 
trained personnel nor the financial means to 
attract new staff. Awareness is reawakening that 
the founders of social welfare programs were 
themselves volunteers.’ This article is a contribu- 
tion to the definition of the volunteer’s role grow- 
ing out of recent experiences at Children’s Village. 


Agency and Volunteer Philosophy 


The Children’s Village is a residential treatment 
school which has undergone a transition from a 
training school to a therapeutic community servic- 
ing 300 emotionally disturbed children between the 
ages of 10 and 15 years. These youngsters are 
referred for individual care and treatment by 
courts, welfare departments, mental hygiene clin- 
ics, family agencies, and other similar organiza- 
tions. About 60 percent are adjudicated as juvenile 
delinquents while the remaining 40 percent pos- 
sess characteristics of the predelinquent child. All 
of these boys show marked emotional problems 
which require specialized attention. 

From a philosophy of group care has emerged 
the objective of assisting the individual child 
within the group. Five years ago the volunteer . 
program consisted of service organizations and 
clubs (such as womens clubs, church groups, Lions 
Clubs, etc.), which acted as sponsors for 16 boys’ 
cottages. The volunteer philosophy was well inten- 
tioned, the volunteers dedicated and identified 
with the cottages they served. This program was 
an aspect of the agency’s public relations and also 
provided financial assistance for the physical needs 
of the cottages, such as decorations and furnish- 
ings. The principle of having a service organiza- 
tion or club sponsor a group of boys in a cottage 
was consistent with the philosophy of the institu- 
tional program before 1954. 

An immediate problem faced by the administra- 
tion in 1954 was the inconsistency between the 
principles of this volunteer program and those of 
a developing residential treatment philosophy for 
the institution. By residential treatment we mean 
a multidiscipline approach resulting in the esta- 
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blishment of an integrated therapeutic program 
on both an individual and group basis.‘ This 
consists of experiences prescribed and designed 
according to psychodynamic needs of the child and 
geared to making an impact on every phase of the 
total personality of the boy. Residential treatment 
is focussed not only on the pathology of the dis- 
turbed client, but on strengths, capacities, avail- 
able resources, and the urge to growth and 
development. Adopting the hypothesis that resi- 
dential treatment is therapeutic intervention 
in the lives of youngsters under care, it was soon 
apparent that a volunteer program should paral- 
lel the staff effort to meet the group and individual 
needs of children in the population. Since the 
process by which the staff achieved its purpose 
was through a team approach, the volunteer, in 
order to serve, first had to become a member of 
the team.° 


Organization and Structure of the 
Volunteer Program 


If the volunteer was to join the staff in 
providing healthful, ego-building experiences, 
Children’s Village had to consider how he could be 
placed in relation to children and staff so that he 
had a meaningful role in establishing a therapeutic 
community. It was necessary for staff to recognize 
that the distinctive experience which the volunteer 
could provide by serving without pay was the 
living, human investment of the community in 
children. The organizational structure within the 
agency which protected both its boys and staff 
had to be expanded to include volunteers. The 
principle was accepted that volunteers could work 
in all aspects of the program. It was the responsi- 
bility of the agency to help the volunteers do their 
assigned jobs. It was not necessary to focus on the 
service-without-pay status of the volunteer, even 
though this is the distinctive ingredient the volun- 
teer adds to the program. It was important to 
consider the specific skill which the volunteer 
could bring, the task that could be performed, 
which might be the same as or supplementary to 
a staff function. This, of course, could not be 
achieved without the administration’s ability to 
help staff overcome initial resistance to the volun- 
teer, who represented a threat to professionalism. 
Staff had to learn to appreciate the importance of 
a volunteer, largely achieved because of adminis- 
trative acceptance of volunteers in the first place. 

* Roberto R. Sucgang, “Orienting New Students in a Residential 
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Treatment Institution,” ATION, 1955, p. 34. 
ins, op. cit. 
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Initially, incidents occured between a boy and 
volunteer which placed both in embarrassing 
situations. 

Johnny cried bitterly in the presence of his cottage 
father following a visit by a woman’s club group. Two 


of the volunteers had questioned him intensely about the 
reasons for his being a “bad” boy. 


Mrs. B., a club lady, was “propositioned” by one of 
the boys in her cottage. 


Evaluation indicated the need for more careful 
screening and recruitment to obtain volunteers 
who could represent to the boys a wholesome sym- 
bol of adulthood that could be emulated. Seminars, 
supervision, job descriptions, and an advisory 
council were needed. Reports of incidents indi- 
cated a segment of volunteers whose own neurotic 
needs were being met at the expense of the child. 


Bobbie told his caseworker how Mrs. X. had hugged 
and kissed him at a recent cottage party. Such actions 
were sexually stimulating to him and left him confused 
and bewildered. 


Integration of such services at Children’s Village 
is a function of administrative leadership. Estab- 
lishing this concept with the 1954 group of volun- 
teers who were accustomed to self-determination 
resulted in resistances. Some groups, five in num- 
ber, withdrew, believing in their principles of 
autonomy in dealing with children. 
A Lions’ Club group withdrew their sponsorship of 
Lincoln Cottage because the administration had not 
accepted the offer for a volunteer party on a Tuesday 


night since there was already an event scheduled for the 
cottage that evening. 


An extensive public relations and interpretation 
campaign soon resulted in new groups taking their 
places. Volunteers came from all walks of life: 
retired people, housewives, semiretired profes- 
sionals, boy scouts, sub-debs, church groups, 
students, fathers, grandmothers, and mothers-in- 
law. The staff challenged the community to take 
responsibility by exercizing the privilege of 
serving. 


Staff involved in public interpretation were helped to 

_ include in their community talks the point that institu- 

tional children represent the community’s failure. Des- 

pite the isolation of an institution, they were still the 
community’s children .... 


Volunteers were helped to understand that provid- 
ing a healthful world for the institutional child 
involved active participation in the life of the 
institution. In this way, the continuity with the 
outside world is maintained and further repre- 
sents a significant contribution from the volunteer. 
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Redirecting the Group Volunteer Program 


The first year of this program was devoted to a 
reorganization of the group sponsorship program 
by the introduction of more formal lines of organ- 
ization stemming from the director’s office, 
wherein there was created a continual process of 
education and interpretation through the conduct- 
ing of appropriate activities in the cottages to 
meet the needs of children. 


Previously a woman’s club group had decided the 
appropriate group activity when they visited Scholes 
Cottage. They soon recognized the value for the boys 
and themselves of participating together in planning 
ahead for Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas parties, 
etc. 


Groups were mandated to provide one party a 
month in each cottage. Remembrance of birthdays 
and holidays, off-grounds trips, and greater indi- 
vidualization of service were stressed. 


When a new je applies for a cottage sponsorshi 
program, certain definite procedures are followed. 
Groups are oriented by the supervisor of volunteers 
before coming to the campus. At this time the supervisor 
can gain some insight into the type of group, kind of 
cottage best suited to their needs, and—more impor- 
tantly—whether or not the group will fit into the 
program. 

Following this initial orientation, the membership is 
invited to make a trip to the campus, where they are 
shown the program in operation and taken to visit 
cottages before any assignment is made. If the group 
meets all qualifications, a meeting is arranged with the 
child care supervisor in charge of the unit, and at this 
time the core of the group, committee or board members 
are taken to visit the cottage they will sponsor. 

A formal meeting is then arranged with the group 
and the executive director, at which time he impresses 
them with the importance of the project they are about 
to undertake and outlines for them the types of programs 
the administration would like to see implemented in the 
cottage assigned. After this formal induction, the group 
representatives are greeted by the chairman of the 
Advisory Council for Volunteers and welcomed as a 
part of the volunteer team. Groups oriented in this way 
tend to recognize the seriousness of the undertaking 
and more readily become an integrated part of the 
cottage program. 


Sponsoring groups participated with boys in 
planning activities; the number of volunteers 
participating in cottage activities was limited to 
10 per activity of 18 boys, since experience indi- 
cated that larger numbers tended to confuse the 
boys rather than to help them. 


A men’s club group conducted an Easter program in 
Lenox Cottage, where there were 32 volunteers partici- 
pating with only 18 boys. The club group held their own 
party in the basement and half the boys sat and watched 
the activities. 

One of the younger groups—high school students— 
became so enthused over the idea of visiting in a cottage 
regularly and getting to know the youngsters that the 
entire membership wanted to come each month. It was 
quickly recognized that 18 or 20 young people, even 
though they integrated well with the boys, were too 
many to have at one time. Traditionally, this group had 
been in the habit of visiting one particular cottage and 


*Ruby B. Pernell, “Professional and Volunteer Workers in Tradi- 
Youth-servicing Agencies,” Social Work, January 1957, p. 63. 


did not easily accept the idea of including another 
cottage. However, after meeting with the young people 
and explaining the situation to them and asking for 
their cooperation, they soon realized the uneven distribu- 
tion. Today, 10 or 20 of them make a regular visit to the 
campus once each month and spend their time in each of 
two cottages. In this way, the outside group was able to 
accept the agency’s philosophy without losing _ of 
their enthusiasm. (This group works with 10-year-olds). 


Financial expenditures for such activities were 
limited in each cottage to $10 a month per activity. 
This eliminated the feelings of competition and 
envy experienced by boys in cottages not fortunate 
enough to have a sponsoring group with sufficient 
financial resources; further, it guided the volun- 
teers to engage in less extravagant activities which 
were more appropriate to the boys’ needs, and 
prevented an oversaturation of “giving” of mate- 
rial objects when direct personal service was 
indicated. 

The Program Division discussed the serious acting-out 
of boys in Burr and Lincoln Cottages following Hallo- 
ween parties sponsored by volunteers in both cottages. 
It was decided that a contributing factor was the differ- 
ences of degree in giving between the two groups, 


resulting in one cottage having too little to meet their 
needs and the other experiencing too much. 


Individuals within sponsoring groups were encour- 
aged to contribute their own special talents and 
abilities to individual boys whose therapeutic 
needs indicated this kind of ego support. 


Mrs. B. and Mrs. C. enjoy cooking. The boys in their 
cottage needed a quiet program involving female parti- 
cipation. Today, these two “cooking mothers” regularly 
visit this and other cottages, baking cookies, pies and 
bread. Boys have benefitted from an activity new to 
them yet common in a normal home. 

Other groups supply individuals who teach the boys 
dancing, participate in seasonable athletic activities. 


Volunteers were instructed how to handle some of 


the more difficult problems they had with boys. © 


They were advised what to say and how to res- 
pond. Experience indicated that even with a 
flexible volunteer, carefully selected, there exists 
a need for this type of direction when working 
with disturbed children. Although a carefully 
planned supervisory process for volunteers is the 
essential key to good programming, the require- 
ments of a sound treatment program necessitate 
some familiarity with psychoanalytic principles 
and orientation to the total philosophy of the 
institution. The principle here is not different 
from that used with new staff. Help has to be 
specific and outlined. However, first there has to be 
security with the basic elements of the job, and the 
initial function of all supervision, therefore, is 
living through the specifics of the job with the 
supervisee.® This was accomplished only after the 
volunteer had a broad understanding of the organ- 
ization and philosophy of Children’s Village. 
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Recruitment and Training of Volunteers 


Initially, the recruitment of volunteers was a 
complicated process. The best resources existed in 
the surrounding communities, but during reorgan- 
ization there was a great deal of apprehension and 
question concerning the institution. This neces- 
sitated an extensive community relations program 
which kept the community informed of all develop- 
ments within the institution. Newspapers provided 
a major source of support and help by publishing 
weekly reports of progress. The executive director 
and other key staff spent a great deal of evening 
time talking with the community at various civic 
clubs, service organizations and church groups, 
interpreting the program and its development. It 
was not unusual to spend five nights a week in this 
activity during the first year. In addition, respon- 
sible civic leaders in the community were mobil- 
ized to visit the institution and see the program 
in operation. 

The trustees of the Village of “X” met at Children’s 
Village for an informal meeting with the administration 
concerning local issues. 

The local Rotary Club held one of its regular meetings 
at the school, eating in the cottages and talking with the 
OOP hice chiefs of three surrounding communities were 
asked to serve as consultants to the Community Youth 
Council. 

This activity was further enhanced by the success 
of the program in ways the community could 
understand—fewer incidents in the community, 
fewer runaways, less chaos, etc. Eventually com- 
munity support began to increase, -and the 
recruitment of volunteers who wanted to be a part 
of the institution and its program followed. Gradu- 
ally a structure was created which provided satis- 
factions for staff and volunteers. Recruitment 
today is not a basic issue. The problem now is that 
of selecting candidates for the appropriate job 
area. 


The ee of service volunteers has grown strong 
a 


enough today to enable the supervisor to be more selec- 
tive in accepting volunteers. Persons seeking to become 
a part of the volunteer team are carefully screened. 
Thus when Mrs. C. came into the office requesting to 
work with young boys and it was learned that she had 
recently lost a son, the supervisor of volunteers was 
able to point out tactfully to Mrs. C. that what she 
really was seeking was a replacement rather than a 
place to serve. She was encouraged to seek volunteer 
assignment elsewhere. At other times volunteers are 
directed into such aspects of the program as are not 
directly concerned with individual boys. For example, 
a volunteer wanting to work with boys but having 
qualities which might not sustain a relationship with 
children would be assigned to an office where boys might 
possibly come in and out but where she would not be 
responsible for working with a boy. In this way, her 
needs are met without any harm to the treatment 
program. 


Assistance with this program was greatly aug- 
mented by the agency’s participation in the 
County’s Volunteer Service Bureau, where pre- 
screening was conducted before the volunteer 
arrived at the Village, thus simplifying the process 
of assignment of the volunteer. 

Mrs. Y. applied to the Volunteer Service Bureau. 
She expressed an interest in remedial reading and had 
previously been a teacher. She was carefully screened 
and referred to the supervisor of volunteers at Children’s 
Village, where she was then readily able to accept 
orientation to the Village program. 

Within 6 months the need for an integrator or 
coordinator for this new program became appar- 
ent. Heretofore the executive director exercised 
supervision over the groups, ¢omprising a total 
membership of approximately 250 people. Qualifi- 
cations were developed for the position of super- 
visor of volunteers, which included a master’s 
degree in social work. Trained workers with 
attributes and skills necessary for working with 
volunteers are rare. A college graduate with a 
rich background of volunteer service was finally 
selected for the position, with the understanding 
that she would be trained and supervised by- the 
executive director. Regular weekly conferences 
have been conducted for the past 4 years with the 
result that this supervisor is not only effective 
with volunteers but equally successful with 
professional staff. 

Our second year saw the development of an 
annual seminar for volunteers which serves four 
basic purposes: 

1. It is conducted by all of the department heads 
who serve on the administrative staff of the 
agency, which permits leadership staff to meet 
with volunteers and to identify with the volunteer 
program 

2. It orients all volunteers to the various pro- 
gram areas of the institution 

3. It provides a medium of education concerning 
the field of child welfare which is geared to princi- 
ples and knowledge that can be applicable both 
within and without the institution 

4. It permits self-expression of the volunteers 
The seminar is now an annual feature, with 
certificates and pins being awarded to volunteers 
who attend six of the eight scheduled sessions. All 
volunteers are mandated to take such seminars to 
qualify for work in the program. 

In the beginning the attendance was small and mainly 
recruited from members of the standing sponsoring 
groups. However, as the program developed and became 
more widely accepted, received better publicity in the 


local papers, etc., the attendance at these seminar ses- 
sions doubled. Not all of the persons attending become 
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a part of the service volunteer program, but all gain a 
better insight into the program of the Village and thus 
serve as good will agents in their areas. Many do seek 
volunteer assignments at the closing session, admitting 
that coming to the campus once each week for the 8 
weeks has “become a habit I would like to continue.” 


These sessions have been so successful that plans 
for evening meetings for the working volunteer 
are currently being formulated. 

In further structuring the development of the 
volunteer department, consideration was given to 
adequate facilities within which volunteers could 
carry on their assigned jobs. Office space with a 
conference room was established for the super- 
visor of volunteers. Job descriptions were pre- 
pared which defined the specific responsibilities of 
the volunteer. Department heads make formal 
requests for volunteers, using a form which des- 
cribes the job requirements and needs. Continuous 
supervision of volunteers is maintained by mem- 
bers of the departmental staff. 


The supervising principal and supervisor of volunteers 
met to discuss Mrs. J. who continually is late for her 
remedial reading session with Peter. It was decided that 
the supervisor of volunteers would communicate to her 
the meaning of her lateness to the boy, which heightened 
his feelings of rejection and retarded his reading 
potentials. 

Volunteers needed to learn that boys frequently waited 
to be sent for rather than come to the reading room, due 
to their anxieties at possibly finding the “lady” absent. 
As they gained confidence in the volunteer’s reliability 
and steadfastness, they were more willing and better 
able to keep the appointment on time. Initially, volun- 
teers resented the time spent waiting for boys to appear 
and tended to act out this hostility during the reading 
hour. Through supervision came understanding. 


Opportunities for self-expression and the shar- 
ing of experiences and problems of job functioning 
are offered in supervisory sessions. Periodic con- 
fidential written reports are maintained on each 
volunteer as he is observed by his supervisors, 
which include the following information: 


1. Regularity of Attendance: Regular— Irregular— . 

2. Promptness: Usually on time— Frequently late— 
Always late— . 

3. Describe the volunteer’s attitude toward and under- 
—— of assignment. 

4. Indicate the strengths and limitations in the skill 
of the volunteer on the job assigned. 

5. Describe the quality of relationship between the 
volunteer and the boy(s) assigned and the degree to 
which this is consistent with treatment goals. 

6. Describe the quality of relationship between the 
volunteer and staff. 


7. In what ways does the volunteer use supervisory 
assistance? 

8. Indicate the areas in which the volunteer has good 
understanding of agency policies and goals and those 
in which more interpretation is needed. 

9. Volunteer should continue in present assignment: 
Yes— No—. 

10. If recommendation is to continue, state in sum- 
mary the learning needs and goals for this volunteer. 


*Ben Lichtenberg, “On the Selection and Preparation of the Big 
Brother Volunteer,” Social Casework, October 1956. 
® Lichtenberg, op. cit. 
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Records are kept of the total number of hours 
given by the volunteer. 


Development of Individual Volunteer Program 


The second year also saw the creation of a 
Volunteer Advisory Council and the development 
of the individual phase of the volunteer program. 
The experience of reorganizing the cottage group 
volunteer program indicated that volunteers could 
be employed in other program areas. In education, 
recreation, child guidance services, medical, and 
religious life programs there was an increasing 
desire to supplement the work of the paid staff 
member and thereby enhance his contribution of 
professional skills in the treatment plan of the 
boy.? 


_ The director of medical services reported his pleasure 
in the assignment of four Red Cross Nurses’ Aides to 
the dispensary, thus enabling the two registered nurses 


— to participate in major program conferences on 
oys. 


Recognition was also given to the role of volun- 
teers in areas in which there was no direct contact 
with boys, as it was found that volunteers attain 
satisfaction from working at clerical duties, 
transportation duty, program planning and 
arrangements. 


Mrs. B. did not feel she had the ability to work directly 

with a boy. Consequently she is currently serving as a 

meneneniss and telephone operator in the Child Guidance 
inic. 

Mrs. R. volunteers the use of her automobile one 


morning a week to take boys off grounds for eyeglass 
appointments. 


Both staff and boys know them as volunteers 
serving as they can to improve the program of the . 
Village. 

A natural consequence of the increasing demand 
for frequent conferences on boys was a decrease 
in paid staff’s available time. It was further recog- 
nized that volunteers rendering a “direct service” 
to boys helped utilize the professional’s skills of 
psychosocial diagnostic understandings in a more 
effective way in dealing with both individual boy 
and volunteer.’ Treatment reports soon indicated 
that volunteers could provide the boy with more 
concrete experiences with the community and 
more adequate associations, through opportunities 
to imitate a mature adult and to develop an identi- 
fication that could bring about learning through 
new interests and skills. 


In the recent clinic consultation conference with Dr. 
B., psychiatrist, he expressed the belief that the boy’s 
relationships with male staff members and his emer 
tion with Mr. C. of the volunteer program had assisted 
greatly in developing a sense of masculine identification. 
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All of the boys of Rose Cottage participated in ducking 
for apples at the recent Halloween party sponsored by 
the G. Church. Many of these boys had never experienced 
this activity, having come from cultural deprived areas. 
How would the volunteer respond to working 
with the paid staff member? How would the staff 
member respond to the volunteer? What were the 
risks involved? These were a few of the questions 
we asked ourselves. Sufficient interest and motiva- 
tion had been developed among the volunteers so 
that we did not have a problem of recruitment 
to face. We had experienced in our group program 
the insecurity and anxiety of the volunteer who did 
not have adequate supervision. Our decision was to 
place the question before our staff and help them 
to understand and accept the volunteer as a 
therapeutic resource if properly assigned and 
supervised. 

Initially, staffs in Education and Child Guidance 
rejected the concept, having had unpleasant experiences 
with volunteers in previous agencies. A feeling of skepti- 
cism and apprehension prevailed, requiring discussion in 
Senechuental staff meetings aimed at support and 
reassurance of the agency’s direction. 

A policy statement was prepared and distributed 
to all staff, indicating the status of the volunteer 
in the program and pointing out the consistency 
of this program with the overall philosophy of the 
institution. An excerpt from this policy statement 
reads as follows: 

“Since the achievement of program goals at Children’s 
Village depends on the effectiveness of all staff operatin 
as a team, all authorized volunteer workers are consid- 
ered as members of this team and their activity specifi- 
cally designated to meet the needs of all boys whom they 
serve. In order to properly orient qualified volunteers 
to work in our program, a training course or seminar 
is given each year in which volunteers participate and 
become eligible to work in all areas of the program.” 

Definite limitations were established in the use 
of volunteers within the various departments. The 
differentiation of the role of the volunteer and the 
professional could be fulfilled only by means of a 
skilled process involving the assessing of abilities, 
techniques, and understandings of each. There 
were, however, certain points in common in this 
integration which involved a desire to be helpful, 
productive and useful. The use of the “‘job descrip- 
tion” created limits, security, and adequate pro- 
duction.® In addition, “evaluation” was considered 
an important tool in furthering the integration of 
both roles. From our professional staffs we soon 
learned that simplicity of the job definition and 
respectful avoidance of professional jargon was 
an important key in working with volunteers. 


Effort was made to prepare uncomplicated job 


® Pernell, op. cit., p. 64. 
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statements. All volunteers had to be screened by 
department heads; they had to possess a seminar 
certificate; the department head had to assure 
adequate supervision; written reports on volun- 
teers’ experiences were required; proper account- 
ing of hours and work had to be maintained. 
Initiating the program was a gradual process. 
Some resistance from staff was encountered, 
particularly by the failure to provide time for 
supervision. 

The Supervisor of Volunteers reported the anger of 


five remedial reading volunteers who had not seen their 
supervisor in two weeks ... Mrs. T. complained to the 


Supervisor of Volunteers that she had acquired so many 
ewe she did not know which way to turr with the 


Differences were patiently handled and volunteers 
and staff gradually became more secure with one 
another. The discussion of problem areas, relation- 
ships of volunteers with disturbed children, and 
other significant topics found their way to super- 
vision. Among the discussions brought to supervi- 
sion were the use by these children of obscene 
language, sex problems, overidentification on the 
part of the volunteer with boys, negative counter- 
transference, justification of procedures and poli- 
cies, and similar problems not particularly differ- 
ent from questions raised by new staff. As the 
volunteers began participating in case conferences 
and staff meetings, they were accepted increas- 


ingly as members of the team. 


Miss G., social worker, expressed surprise at the 
contribution of Billy’s “reading lady” at the recent 
treatment conference. Previously skeptical of volunteers, 
she was now more accepting and respectful. 


Today the Village has some 65 individual volun- 
teers working directly with boys in different 
phases of its program. These volunteers serve as 
class aides, remedial reading tutors, class mothers, 
case aides, big brothers and sisters. If cottage 
group sponsors are added, there are approximately 
230 additional active volunteers in this area. To- 
day volunteers at Children’s Village are part of 
the treatment team. They have equal status with 
members of the staff, sit in and contribute at case 
discussions, work side by side with staff in their 
daily functions and duties. 

Volunteers have found incidental satisfaction 
and gains which had not been anticipated. 


Mrs. S. claimed that, after attending a conference on 
Eugene, she not only understood his problems an 
needs better and utilized the “reading hour” more 
adequately, but was better able to handle her own 
aaee's acting-out behavior when grandma came t 
stay. 
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Mrs. R. feels indebted to Children’s Village for the 
invaluable assistance she gained in working out her own 
boy’s problems—advice she assimilated as a by-product 
of the know-how achieved working with a child in treat- 
ment under careful guidance. 


One volunteer sought assistance from the administra- 
tion in gaining admission to a graduate school. The 
interest in further studying the techniques of teaching 
reading was stimulated by the volunteer assignment 
accepted reluctantly at the start. 


One volunteer, receiving a letter from “her” boy 
thanking her for the help she had given him ecstatically 
rushed into the Volunteer Department beaming: “Here 
is my diploma!” 


Volunteers are requested to note the number of hours 
served but are made to understand clearly that no bar 
or certificate can replace the intangible reward given 
when a heretofore uncommunicative youngster greets 
them cheerfully, looks forward to the visit. 

What organizational structure of volunteers 


assists in this process? 


Volunteer Advisory Council 


To assist the executive director, staff, and super- 
visor of volunteers, a Volunteer Advisory Council 
was established consisting of selected volunteers 
representing broad areas of community service. 
This Council, made up entirely of volunteers, 
makes recommendations regarding volunteer ac- 
tivities, evaluates areas of need for volunteer 
service in the organization, acts as a resource to 


_ staff regarding volunteer needs, participates in 
_ public relation and fund-raising projects to sup- 


port the Village program, and interprets adminis- 
trative policy to volunteers and the community. 


_ At its recent monthly meeting, the Advisory 


Council adopted the following recommendations: 


1. The selection of a volunteer committee to stud 
and prepare a “handbook” for all new volunteers whic 
will contain a summary of agency policies and _proce- 
dures, etc. 

2. That the department heads of the agency be 
complimented on the focus and clarity of the recent 
seminar sessions for volunteers. 


The Advisory Council and the staff recognize 


_ the unlimited potential of resources among volun- 
_ teers who could enrich a residential treatment 
_ program. The Village developed the Advisory 


Council 2 years ago. Membership is limited to 25 
representatives of service and sponsoring groups 


_ currently engaged in Village volunteer work. In 


addition, the membership includes a member of 
the Board of Directors and the wives of some 


- Board members. The Council serves as a resource 


group for the entire volunteer program and works 
in close liaison with the administration of the 
school. It engages in recruitment of volunteers, 
fund raising, public relations projects, administer- 
ing of a volunteer fund established to insure conti- 


nuity of volunteer activity programs for the boys. 


Last spring the Theatre Benefit Committee of the 
Advisory Council sold $3,500 worth of theatre benefit 
tickets for The Children’s Village. 

As a coordinating body, the Council is in a position 
to better integrate the volunteer program into the 
total treatment program. The supervisor of volun- 
teers participates with the officers of the Council 
in communicating necessary and important pro- 
gram problems and needs. The Council has its own 
bylaws and charter and represents an excellent 
resource to the administration of the school. 


Conclusion 


A definition of a more specialized role for the 
volunteer, in keeping with the needs of a modern 
child welfare program, is emerging at Children’s 
Village. The volunteer program brings an ingre- 
dient to residential treatment which cannot be 
supplied by staff: the living communication of 
community responsibility to children under care 
who are the responsibility of the community and 
must return to the community. 

While modern child welfare started from the 
desire of individual volunteers to ameliorate 
conditions of hardship, as the field developed the 
volunteer had a decreasing direct-service role. At 
Children’s Village an effort is being made to pro- 
mote and incorporate voluntary services as part 
of the treatment team. In the impact on staff and 
children, the volunteer is a concrete reflection of 
community caring. For the community, volunteer 
service means an opportunity to learn more 
intimately the nature and needs of children and . 
program. 

The evaluation of the present volunteer program 
at Chilldren’s Village reflects the change from 
group foster care for relatively healthy boys to 
residential treatment for emotionally troubled 
children, with emphasis on staff teamwork and 
individualization of program. To achieve this, a 
series of recognizable steps were taken involving 
such things as more limited autonomy for volun- 
teer groups, seminars, interpretation to staff, 
supervision and evaluation, the provision of pro- 
fessional leadership and the organization of a 
Volunteer Advisory Council. Almost 300 volun- 
teers are active in the program today. 

In assessing the role of the volunteer in today’s 
social agency, it is no longer possible to delegate 
their responsibility merely in the areas of raising 
money and doing public relations work. This is a 
perilous approach for any agency to take since it 
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leads to a decrease in the effectiveness of the 
agency and the discouragement of the volunteer 
who really does not experience and understand his 
own role nor that of the agency. The use of volun- 
teers in an agency is not easy to accomplish. Such 
a program requires skillful planning, assessment 
of the readiness of both volunteer and professional 
groups to work together, and constant evaluation 
of the volunteer program to insure maximum 
contribution to the agency. 

Our experiences have indicated that emphasis 
on supervised service of the volunteer not only 
enriches the agency’s program and provides bet- 
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ter services, but also encompasses the broader 
areas of fund raising, community and public rela- 
tions as an important by-product. Volunteers, if 
properly assigned, may be a therapeutic tool in 
residential treatment. The support and assistance 
of the administration in establishing the structure 
for a volunteer program is probably of critical 
importance. 

The question is sometimes asked about the use 
of volunteers, “Is it worth it?” On the basis of 
our experience, we would ask, “Can the child 
welfare field afford to be without it?” 


The Therapist’s View of the Delinquent 


By AVEL O. GOLDSMITH* 
Psychiatrie Social Worker in Private Practice, New York City 


have impressed on treatment people an 
awareness that the true perception of reality 
is difficult to achieve, and at least theoretically 
never completely possible. From Biblical days we 
have known that we can but “see through a glass 
darkly” and through the ages the philosophers 
have taught us that the perception of objective 
reality is ephemeral and questionable—colored by 
a host of variable factors of which we are but 
dimly aware. It has taken the development of 
modern psychology to make us recognize the deep 
significance of the distortions in our perceptions, 
and the extent to which they function operation- 
ally in our interpersonal relationships. 
We know now that the greater the feeling and 
* The author is indebted to Carmi Harari and Irving Weisman of 


the Interprofessional Committee on Treatment Practice with Delin- 
quents for valuable suggestions in the development of this article. 


Tis STUDIES OF philosophy and psychology 


emotional involvement, the greater the tendency 
exists for the distortion of our perception of 
another person by our preconceived notions, our 
differing value systems, our mind-sets, and indeed 
our own personal needs. In working with delin- 
quents, more so than with the usual run of treat- 
ment cases, there is a heightened emotional com- 
ponent and a greater spur to reactivity by the 
worker. This is occasioned by the dramatic quality 
of the situation, the dangers and naked aggres- 
sion to which we must often respond, the serious 
concern of the community and especially of the 
police agencies, and the arousal of latent fears 
and anxieties in the worker. Thus the treatment 
worker’s perception of his delinquent client is 
colored by all of these factors, and the distortions 
in this perception are all the more pervasive and 
acute. 


The problem of communication between treatment worker 
and the delinquent has proved to be a difficult one under 
the best of circumstances. Particularly when community 
concern about delinquency is at a high point, the problem of 
distortions in mutual understanding of each other by the 
therapist and the delinquent becomes all the more im- 
portant as the community’s demand for quick and drastic 
action does something to those charged with treatment as 
well as to those being treated. 

Mr Goldsmith’s article is the first of two articles which 
examine the distortions in perception that occur in the 
treatment process with delinquents—what they are, their 
origins, expression, and consequences. The maze of cross- 
purposes in the treatment of delinquents can be confusing 
for both the therapist and the delinquent alike, unless each 
becomes cognizant of the stereotypes and blindspots that 
prevent the therapist from reaching and helping the delin- 


quent, and the delinquent in turn from accepting and using 


elp. 

Dr. Jacob Chwast, a psychologist, will present in the 
December issue of Federal Probation the second article, 
“The Delinquent’s View of the Therapist.” Both Mr. 
Goldsmith and Dr. Chwast have through their long experi- 
ence in work with delinquents become aware of the vital 
role that false perceptions have played in success or failure 
of treatment. Mr. Goldsmith presents in his article the 
therapist’s distortion in his perception of the delinquent 
child, and Dr. Chwast will depict how the delinquent mis- 
interprets the treatment person. The authors believe that 
by being sensitive to these two aspects of the relationship, 
the treatment person will pick up valuable leads as to where 
hidden and unnecessary roadblocks exist to the end that 
they may be eliminated or used to further the treatment. 

—The Editors 
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Community Stereotypes to Which the 
Worker is Subjected 


The worker, growing up in and a member of 


society, is bound to be influenced by prevailing 
_ ideas about the nature of the delinquent, half- 
' baked and uniformed as these often are. Generally 
' the community holds onto a perception of the 
' typical delinquent that is rightly apprehensive but 
_ often irrationally fearful—a fear based on his 
' alleged aggression and his primitive, sexual, un- 


inhibited behavior. The delinquent stereotype is of 


; someone who is tough, bad, antisocial, lacking in 
_ discipline and control. In reaction to isolated inci- 
_ dents played up in scare headlines, this at times 
- moves into seeing him as a youngster who is 
basically cruel, bestial, animal-like, ruthless, rev- 
 eling in brutality and mayhem, completely amoral 
- and without conscience. In certain types of juve- 
nile court complaints he is even routinely stamped 
' as “ungovernable, incorrigible, and beyond the 

control of his parents.” Recent attempts to create 
a public mind-set against delinquency, inspired 

perhaps by the Madison Avenue approach, have 
_ made “J.D.” a pair of dirty initials like “V.D.” 
_ was at one time, as if it were some dread disease. 


This is more or less the background for all of 


_ us—the backdrop against which we have grown 
_ up but from which we have broken away as pro- 
_ fessionally-aware persons to greater or lesser de- 


grees. However, how much of this is still latent in 


_ us? How much are our reactions affected by the 
_ moral precepts of our childhood? By our Puritan 


heritage that preaches that “‘badness should be 


- punished,” both for the rehabilitation of the bad 


individual and as a deterrant to others with mis- 


' chief in mind? To what extent do all of us become 
_ identified with the primitive responses to the de- 
 linquent set up in the community? To the concepts 
_ that gangs are bad and should be broken up 
forcibly? That delinquents spread contagion and 
_ they should be isolated and shut-up away from the 
community like “Typhoid Marys’? 


At times of community panic, the stereotype in 


_ Many cases becomes extended to most or all teen- 
_ agers, so that “teen-ager” becomes in many minds 
- equated with ‘“‘juvenile delinquent.” The very 
physical appearance of a stylized youngster— 
leather jacket, dungarees, long haircut, clodhopper 
_ shoes or engineer boots, garrison belt—strikes 
_ fear in the hearts of the timid and sets up counter- 
_ currents of unreasonable hostility. The way that 
_ these externals arouse irrational emotional res- 
_ Ponses is well known to attorneys, who routinely 


caution an accused delinquent youngster scheduled 
for court to get a haircut and wear conventional 
clothing. 


Stereotypes at the Professional Treatment Level 


For professional persons working with delin- 
quents, the negative folk-concepts previously de- 
scribed usually exist in our stereo-percept of the 
delinquent only in vestigal forms or on subcon- 
scious levels, taunting us perhaps when we become 
discouraged and doubt our professional approach. 
On the other hand, as we become more familiar 
with individualized delinquents in treatment situ- 
ations, a process of reaction formation may occur 
so that the treament person may go wholehog in 
the opposite direction. However, while our pro- 
fessional training leads us to reject the unen- 
lightened attitudes often prevalent in the wider 
community, it will on the other hand inculcate in 
us “‘professional stereotypes” of the delinquent with 
which we must reckon. Thus the therapeutic ap- 
proach classically derived, of being generally per- 
missive, nonjudgmental, accepting, tolerant—of 
focusing on basic personality problems rather 
than the activities in which the client is involved 
—may be applied willy-nilly and perhaps inappro- 
priately to the delinquent client. 

For the professional person, the framework 
within which we see the delinquent child is usually 
one of physical and emotional deprivation, where 
the needs for love and attention have not been met 
adequately. Within this, the individualized general 
formulation held by the worker may involve any 
of the following: That the delinquent is the victim | 
of intrapsychic disturbance and can be treated 
psychologically; that he is the product of family 
disorganization and a broken home with a need for 
family-oriented social treatment; that he lacks 
identification with a positive adult, which need 
the relationship with the worker can supply; that 
he is a psychopath and not treatable; that he can 
be treated only in a closed setting; that his prob- 
lems are “not for us” and he does not come within 
our agency definition of an appropriate client. 

Such stereotypes may be moreor less generalized 
and may carry over into our anticipation of what 
the delinquent client will be like. While the partic- 
ular concept will vary with the worker and his 
special orientation, the anticipation that the case 
will be a difficult one is almost universal. The 
anxiety aroused in the worker may be so acute 
that he will go to extremes, and either see the new 
patient as a skittery, difficult to reach youngster 
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who has to be overindulged to keep him coming, or 
on the other hand as an aggressively dangerous 
child who must be either placated or rigidly 
limited. 


Preliminary Impressions and the First Contact 


Once it is determined that the treatment worker 
will interview and begin treatment with a partic- 
ular delinquent youngster, the mind-set with which 
he approaches the child will very much influence 
what he sees, the manner in which the child will 
respond to him, and perhaps the whole course of 
treatment and its prospect for success. In the 
back of the worker’s mind is the foreknowledge 
that he is meeting a client at a point of stress and 
crisis, that he has to get into the treatment situa- 
tion quickly, that the agency is deeply involved in 
what may be a “hot potato.” 

The referral material will play a large role in 
the worker’s attitude and his preparation for the 
actual visual image. A youngster who has had a 
sensational play-up in the newspapers may make 
the worker uneasy and create an impression of 
a client who has to be handled gingerly. If the 
referral material indicates that the client is a 
pathetic street waif, this may stimulate the al- 
truistic impulses of the worker so that he will be 
prepared for someone who needs nurturance, 
succor, and protection. Indications of strengths 
in the home or the child tend to create an aura of 
optimism, and glory be if the youngster is enuretic 
or sleeps badly at night, because this is a happily 
neurotic child who is right down our alley. On the 
other hand, a report of a pattern of “hard-boiled,” 
intractable behavior will lead the worker to gird 
his loins for the imminent fray which carries with 
it overtones of hopelessness and defeat. 

Furthermore, there will be highly individual- 
ized reactions to the particular offenses committed, 
according to our community values of good and 
bad, or according to the emotional reactions that 
the particular offenses touch off in the worker. 
What will it mean if the child has been destroying 
parking meters to a worker who is in a state of 
irritation over losing dimes in meters that do not 
work? How will he react to wanton assults in a 
public park which is used by his wife and children? 
What will he think about vandalism against auto- 
mobiles when his own car is parked in a vulner- 
able position all day long? Because of his own 
personal involvement, one worker may consider 
particular actions more grievous than another, 
and an element of moral disapproval may creep 
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in based on the offense. Another worker who does | 
not feel affected by delinquent behavior may be | 
more tolerant and have the attitude that “kids | 
will be kids.” 

The opening gambit of the worker in meeting his | 
client for the first time will depend upon the per- | 
ception that he has already built up from all these | 
complex determinants that have been previously | 
mentioned. This perception may be reinforced by | 
the child in the first few minutes of contact, or | 
the child’s behavior and attitude may be such as | 
to call for a quick reorganization of the worker’s | 
mind-set. This too is a highly individualized reac- | 
tion. Compare the difference in our perception of | 
clients who react initially in the following ways: | 
sullen, ungiving, and passively defiant; weirdly 
mixed-up and obviously sick; very verbal and in- 
tensely interested; penitent and remorseful; op- 
portunistic and manipulative. 


Perception of the Child in Treatment 


The perception of the kind of child he is treat- 
ing which is set up at the beginning of therapy 
often attains a fixed value which is modified with 
reluctance and difficulty as the treatment process 
goes along. This perception continues to be shaped 
by the attitudes and values of the worker as much 
as by what the child says and does. Our own feel- 
ing as to whether the child is really delinquent 
reflects the condemning or condoning values ac- 
cording to the therapist’s own self in a way that is 
consciously or unconsciously judgmental. Our con- 
cern about the gravity of the behavior and the 
consequences of acting out of delinquents certainly 
marks a difference as contrasted with neurotic 
children where the form of the symtom is much 
less important. 

This is seen dramatically in the way the worker 
may be pushed to change his approach as the re- 
sult of panicky community pressure. When the 
whole town is upset and up in arms over out- 
breaks of particularly atrocious delinquent inci- 
dents, will this not be reflected in the worker’s 
handling of his own delinquent client? When the 
schools are making short shrift of troublesome 
children, can the worker avoid bringing his anx- 
iety into the treatment situation with a misbehav- 
ing student? As community hostility toward delin- 
quents mounts, can the worker remain immune, or 
will he develop concern that his friendly, sympa- 
thetic approach is not appropriate? In many ways 
the treatment worker is the representative and 
transmitter of community values—will he not 
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respond to excessive community anxiety with an 
excessive use of authority himself? 

Such modifications of the original perception of 
the child and his needs are not necessarily un- 


- desirable as long as the worker has an awareness 


of what is happening. Actually, they may be very 
desirable and important for successful treatment. 


_ The worker should have a readiness to modify 


his perception as more becomes known about the 


_ nature of the child and what he needs. An example 
_ would be starting treatment with a very giving 
_ approach on the basis of a perception of the client 
_ as being very deprived and able to relate only on a 
- concrete level. The situation may then move past 
this point where further giving is merely en- 
- couraging an unhealthy dependency, yet the 
_ worker may not perceive this and will continue 


giving things indefinitely. Another illustration is 


_ the use of model building to involve the child in 
- treatment. How long does this continue? Do we 
continue to sandpaper fuselages past the point 
_ where verbal engagement is possible? 


An interesting example of this is the worker 


- whose perception of his lower-class delinquent 
client was of a youngster with low verbal and 


higher performance scores, and who immediately 
assumed a manual dexterity and a reluctance to 
communicate that was not really there. After 
several sessions painfully dedicated to glueing 
together a particularly complicated clipper ship, 
the youngster finally turned to the worker and 
asked, “Do we have to finish this? Why can’t we 
just talk?” 

At this point it may be in order to examine two 
frequently held perceptions of delinquents, and 
see briefly what is involved. One is the perception 
of the delinquent child as a deprived, pathetic 
person. The treatment worker may then become 
very warm and outgoing, defensive and protective 
of the child, provide more “mothering” than is 
needed and helpful. He may tend to absolve the 
child from responsibility and feel anger against 
the society that has so outraged one of its junior 
citizens. Most important might be the tendency to 
underestimate the youngster’s strength and ex- 
aggerate his helplessness, so as to seriously limit 
the possibility of the child growing in treatment. 

A second illustration concerns the perception of 
the delinquent patient as a threatening person. In 
a particular case, the worker started handling an 
aggressive boy of this type in an overpermissive 
way. He was thereby repeating the appeasing way 
in which he had handled aggressive, threatening 


youngesters when he himself was a child. As the 
worker was helped in consultation to see that his 
fear of the boy was unreal, his perception did not 
change but instead he began to handle his client 
aggressively and perhaps punitively, just as he 
would like to have handled aggressive youngesters 
in the past. Neither approach, of course, was 
based upon a true perception of the client. 

Both of these illustrations reveal faulty percepts 
of the delinquent child who is really not an all or 
none proposition. The treatment worker cannot 
see a child or treat him according to pat formulas, 
but must be flexible and perceptive, and recognize 
various facets of the personality at different times. 
Furthermore, there must be an awareness of the 
therapist’s own involvement and unresolved needs 
in the situation. We know that the delinquent does 
a lot of living out of the forbidden impluses com- 
mon to all human beings, and the worker may 
unconsciously react according to his own needs. 
He may obtain vicarious pleasure or satisfactions 
from the forms that the delinquency takes, or 
perhaps may visualize the delinquent as the 
“happy savage” which he is really not. Thus the 
delinquent boy’s bravado about girls may cover up 
the fact that he is actually inhibited and fearful 
of them, but the worker’s need to see the boy as a 


Don Juan may obscure his perception of the real 
child. 


Conclusion 


The whole problem of the perception of the 
delinquent child by the worker boils down to three 
vital questions, the examination of which will 


provide valuable diagnostic insights and openings © 


for treatment possibilities. These questions we may 
see as the following: What does the worker think 
the child is like? What does the child want the 
worker to think he is like? And, finally, what is 
the child truly and objectively like? 

A final example which will illustrate how this 
can operate comes from a treatment situation in- 
volving a female worker and a delinquent boy. In 
his sessions, the boy tried to impress the worker 
with his negative, derogatory attitude toward 
women and toward his mother in particular. The 
worker picked up on this as reaction formation, 
and formed a perception of the boy as being 
starved for mother love which he had never re- 
ceived. This, however, was a distortion reflecting 
the worker’s own impluse to be a loving person 
because of her own needs. Actually, the rejection 
of mother-love by the boy was based on his need 
to reject the passive-feminine component in him- 
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self, so that the worker’s offer of love and mother- 
ing was threatening rather than helpful. 

As the worker becomes aware of his own distor- 
tions in perception (perhaps by comparing his im- 
pressions with the findings of a complete diagnos- 
tic study or through supervisory consultation) , he 
will gain in self-knowledge and be able to make 
more effective use of himself as a therapeutic in- 
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strument. As the worker becomes aware of the 
distortions about himself that the delinquent child 
wishes the worker to believe, valuable clues to the 
values, anxieties, and problems of the child will 
become apparent. An understanding of these two 
areas in the interpersonal relationship can form 
the matrix of treatment and bring clarity out of 
otherwise confusing distortions. 


He Begged That Gang Violence 


End With 


His Death 


By ELIZABETH ZINN* 


That’s how Father Harold J. Rahm ap- 

proached the gang problem in El] Paso, Texas. 

And that’s how, after 5 years, he has finally wiped 
out gang warfare. 

Father Rahm calls it “aggressive social work,” 
but his methods would raise the eyebrows of many 
old-school social workers. For, rather than wait- 
ing in the sanctuary of his church for the gang 
followers to come to him, he goes to them. He 
meets them on the dimly-lit street corners of South 
E] Paso and in the garbage-strewn alleys. He seeks 
them out in parked cars, in pool halls, and even 
in bars. And he approaches them neither with a 
tear in his eye nor with a rod in his hand. 

For it takes vision to redeem these sneering, 
snarling outcasts; vision and great patience. And, 
when patience has been exhausted, it takes faith: 
Faith that some of these juvenile delinquents can 
be civilized, and that they are worth the effort. 

Father Rahm’s patience has been sorely tried. 
He has been cursed and threatened. He has been 
kicked in the groin and even stabbed. Worst of 
all, he has felt the despair of being turned on by 
boys whom he thought he had won to his side. 


[' YOU CAN’T beat ’em, join ’em. 


South El Paso’s Notorious “Second Ward” 


It was not for this that Father Rahm came to El 
Paso in July 1952, a young Jesuit priest fresh 
“rom the seminary. He came to work as assistant 

astor to the Sacred Heart Church. But the parish 
he came to serve lies in the heart of South E] Paso, 


*Mrs. Znn of El Paso, Texas, was a journalism major at the Uni- 
of Colorado and is now an advertising copywriter and free-lance 


the notorious “second ward” section of the city 
nearest the Mexican border. 

South El] Paso is an area of dirty brick tene- 
ments facing narrow alleys where tattered clothes 
hang on the wash lines and refuse collects in ill- 
smelling piles. The average 2-room apartment 
rents for less than $20 a month and houses five 
or six persons. Leaning wooden staircases lead 
to the apartments, and sagging board walkways 
lead to the one filthy toilet or water spigot which 
may serve 20 or more persons. 

Here the street signs are written in two lan- 
guages, for the 30,000 people crowded into South 
E] Paso are almost all of Mexican descent. Here 
anybody with enough cash can buy a knife or a 
pair of brass knuckles in a pawn shop, no ques- 
tions asked. Here the streets are noisy with the 
clamor of thousands of voices, the blare of juke 
boxes, the honking of a constant tangle of worn- 
out cars. (Many of these cars sport garish paint 
jobs, but few of them boast radio aerials. Automo- 
bile antennas can be broken off and made into zip 
guns.) 

Father Rahm soon learned that nothing could 
be done to improve this impoverished neighbor- 
hood with federal money, because it lies in the 
Chamizal Zone, land claimed by both Mexico and 
the United States because of erstwhile changes in 
the Rio Grande riverbed. The dispute has never 
been settled, and so the area remains a slum. 

If anything was to be done, it had to be done by 
social agencies and social workers. Several good 
agencies had been set up to work with the problem, 
but none of them had the money or the staff to 
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lick it. So Father Rahm bought a bicycle and went 
down into the streets to see what he could do. 

Making the rounds of the neighborhood on his 
bicycle, calling on his parishioners in their homes, 
Father Rahm did what he could for the old woman 
who had been sick in bed for 2 years without med- 
ical attention, for the teen-age girl who was preg- 
nant, for the boy who had broken his leg climbing 
on a roof that caved in, for the man who had been 
out of work for 5 years, for the family that was 
hungry but could not get relief because they had 
no citizenship papers, for the woman whose drunk- 
en husband beat her. 

These were the people and problems that Father 
Rahm met by day and helped when he could. He 
still had not met the insolent bullies who terror- 
ized the streets at night. But he knew they were 
there; even the walls testified to the existence of 
the gangs in the crude markings scrawled there— 
the signs of the 4F’s, the Lucky 13’s, the 7X’s, the 
Little 9’s, the Cobras. 


Father Rahm Moves In 


Neighborhoods that had been quiet by day be- 
came areas “owned” at night—blocks “‘possessed”’ 
by restless gangs of boys who knew no responsibil- 
ity except the primitive call to “protect” their 
territory against invaders. The gangs were there, 
but they were not Father Rahm’s problem. Not 
yet. He was interested in helping the neglected 
youngster, but he was not ready for what he now 
calls the “rejected youngster.” 

Father Rahm is a well-knit man, young and 
vigorous. There is an aggressiveness in his fea- 
tures that seems almost out of place in a face so 
boyish, and there is a forcefulness in his voice 
that commands attention. The boys talked to him 
on the street corners, and soon they were inviting 
him to join them in street football. 

They admired the athletic prowess of this young 
priest in tennis shoes, and gradually their leaders 
began to accept him. Finally one youth, a high 
school football star, suggested to Father Rahm 
that he start a club for teen-agers. This was it, 
the opportunity Father Rahm had been waiting 
for, and a club was quickly formed. Softball and 
volley ball teams were organized; picnics and 
dances were planned; discussion groups were 
formed. Soon the membership reached 100. 

But that was just the beginning. With the help 
of a volunteer assistant, Father Rahm set up a 
regular nightly schedule of activities. And the 
teen-agers kept coming. 


As their numbers grew, Father Rahm needed 
more basketballs and volleyballs, more table 
games, more recreational equipment. He took his 
problem to the city recreation director, who was so 
pleased that something at last was being done for 
the youth of South El Paso that he granted all 
Father Rahm asked and more. He not only provid- 
ed the recreational equipment, but he also put 
Father Rahm’s assistant on the city payroll as a 
part-time recreation director. 

Asking for something free, from a total stran- 
ger, was easier than Father Rahm had expected. 
And so he screwed up his courage to ask for a 
building to serve as a clubroom and eventually as 
a recreation center—free. 

There was a dirty red brick building in the 
heart of the neighborhood, the shell of a school- 
house long since abandoned. It had no windows, 
the plumbing was rotted, and the electricity was 
out. Boards worn almost through showed through 
the fallen plaster on the floor. It was littered with 
thrown bricks, broken whisky bottles, and the 
filth of 20 years’ vacancy. Father Rahm asked for 
it. 

The Knights of Columbus, who owned the build- 
ing, turned it over to Father Rahm. He turned it 
over to the teen-agers, who cleaned and repaired 
it as best they could. 

Father Rahm started asking again, begging ma- 
terials and labor from businessmen whom he had 
never met. And he got most of what he asked for, 
although Our Lady’s Youth Center still presents 
a crazy-quilt appearance because of the diversity 


of donations. The windows are a motley of plain 


and glazed, new and used, glass; the floors are a 
mosaic of linoleum and asphalt tiles pieced togeth- 
er from random patterns and colors. 

It took months to restore the building. Then the 
yard was asphalted, basketball hoops went up, 
swings went in. A gymnasium was set up in the 
basement, and showers were installed. One main 
floor room became the library ; another became the 
poolroom. 

Father Rahm donated his own record player to 
the Center, but, when all the records were stolen, 
it was replaced with a juke box. The Center’s first 
television set was stolen and sold in Juarez for two 
ounces of heroin. 

But Our Lady’s Youth Center, as Father Rahm 
christened it, continued to grow, both in facilities 
and personnel. A board of directors was set up 
which, after 5 years, has finally succeeded in buy- 
ing the building. The Center has recently become 
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a United Fund agency. The paid, professional staff 
has grown to 20, and volunteer workers have given 
generously of their time and talents. 

The membership continued to grow, too. Neg- 
lected youngsters came to take part in youth clubs 
and to take advantage of recreational facilities. 
They came to join the Girl and Boy Scouts and the 
City, Babe Ruth, and Little Leagues. They came to 
play records, to watch free movies or TV, and to 
dance. 


And the Gangs Came 


Then, inevitably, the gangs came. Like moths, 
attracted by the light and laughter, they came 
swarming out of their dark alleys and into the 
Center. Father Rahm was expecting them. And 
now he was ready for them. 

Although the juvenile gang members, with their 
duck-tailed hair cuts and their distinctive tattoo 
marks, were not attracted to the Center by the 
activities that had brought so many other young- 
sters, it was natural that they should make the 
Center their headquarters. Here they could get 
free cokes to wash down their goof balls; here was 
a softly-lit blue dance hall where they could find 
girls. And here they were not turned out. 

The welcome they received at the Youth Center 
came as a surprise to them, because these boys had 
been rejected, or had felt rejected, all their lives. 
So intolerable were their homes that many of them 
seemed almost to prefer the relative cheerfulness 
of the jail tanks. Most of them had trouble staying 
in school or holding a job. They were used to being 
turned out. 

Before they discovered Our Lady’s Youth Cen- 
ter, they had spent most of their time in the 
streets. They hadn’t done much there; mostly they 
had just talked. They had argued and told stories 
and made elaborate plans for exciting things that 
never happened. They had bragged. 

As a group, gangs had rarely stolen or destroyed 
property. But individual gang members had. Even 
though the theft rarely benefited the boy material- 
ly, it gave him something to brag about. 

Another thing a boy could boast about was sex, 
whether or not there was any actual experience 
behind his boast. Few gang members had girl 
friends, although occasionally the entire gang 
shared a girl who gave her favors to all the mem- 
bers. Or sometimes the gang had been able to find 
a girl from a rival gang or a feebleminded girl, 
and then they had a “gang bang.” Homosexual 
activities had been more frequent. 
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Besides talking endlessly, the gang boys had 
amused themselves by getting high. From inhaling 
the fumes of a handkerchief dipped in gasoline, 
they had graduated to cheap wine and beer. Many 
had later turned to barbiturates, but few had the 
money to support the luxury of “joy popping” 
with heroin or marijuana, although narcotics of 
all kinds are readily available in the neighborhood 
because of its closeness to Juarez. 

But the most notorious activity of the gang 
members before Our Lady’s Youth Center was 
opened to them had been the gang fight. And the 
Center, even with its well-developed resources for 
allowing boys to let off steam in a less antisocial 
manner, seemed unable to quell their primitive 
instinct for combat. 

Of course, there is no real virtue in activity as 
such; recreation does not, of itself, build character. 
But Father Rahm and his staff welcomed the gang 
boys in the hope that ping pong and picnics might 
give them new experiences for relating themselves 
to adults. 

It wasn’t easy. For one thing, gang boys are 
usually poor athletes. For another, they are usu- 
ally too restless to enjoy TV or movies. But the 
greatest stumbling block was the fact that a de- 
linquent subculture simply cannot accept the pur- 
poses of an agency program. Rejecting these 
purposes, the gang members brought their hate 
with them into the Center. 

They brought liquor and narcotics, too, and, 
tucked into the belts of their oversized trousers, 
under the free-hanging tails of their loose sport 
shirts, they brought their weapons—chains, brass 
knuckles, clubs, ice picks disguised as fountain 
pens, or pipes, knives, sharpened beer can openers, 
even zip guns. 

Naturally, despite the best efforts of the out- 
numbered staff, fighting began in Our Lady’s 
Youth Center and on the playground. Just as 
naturally, the decent youngsters began slowly to 
disappear from the building and grounds. 

But the decent youngsters weren’t the only ones 
threatened. Our Lady’s Youth Center lies in ter- 
ritory controlled by the Lucky 13’s and their al- 
lies, the Little 9’s. The Lucky 13’s were a fairly 
large group, but, as has so often happened in 
South El] Paso, they teamed up with a smaller 
gang of older, more vicious boys for mutual pro- 
tection. Now they were jointly engaged in “protec- 
ting” the Center from rival gangs. If a member of 
the 4F’s had the courage to enter the Youth Cen- 
ter, he was certain to be beaten, knifed, or “rolled” 
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on his way home. Small, less powerful gangs who 
had somehow offended one of the dominent gangs 
were excluded altogether. 


Father Rahm’s Unique Approach 


It was this situation which led to the unique 
plan that Father Rahm refers to as “aggressive 
social work.” Our Lady’s Youth Center had begun 
as a traditional building-centered operation; now 
it became merely the hub of operations as Father 
Rahm began to send part-time supervisors out 
into the neighborhood to work directly with each 
gang in its own territory. The idea was for each 
supervisor to gain acceptance from a particular 
gang and then gradually to change that gang into 
a social club. 

But to gain acceptance from a gang whose code 
is defiance takes time. It takes a special kind of 
man to work as a supervisor, too. 

There is no room for sentimentality in aggres- 
sive social work. In trying to establish himself as 
the link between the gang and the community, 
the supervisor must take care that he doesn’t be- 
come simply the buffer between them. He must 
take care that sentimentality doesn’t lead him into 
trying to take on the functions of court, probation, 
and welfare agencies; that it doesn’t mislead him 
into overlooking illegal or immoral acts because 
of a misplaced concept of confidentiality. 

The supervisor need not lower himself to the 
gangs’ standards to gain their confidence. Indeed, 
he must not degrade himself; his purpose is not 
only to gain the respect of the boys, but to serve 
as an example to them of responsible citizenship. 
Once this is accomplished, the boys will begin to 
identify themselves with their supervisor as most 
boys learn to identify themselves with their fa- 
thers. Many of these boys have no fathers; most 
of the others have no way of admiring their 
fathers. 

The supervisor is there to stand up for the boys 
only when they will stand up to their own obliga- 
tions to society. Without ever preaching to them, 
he must show sincere concern for them—by get- 
ting them out of jail or into jail, depending on his 
own judgment in each case; by helping them to 
find jobs; by defending them when they are un- 
justly accused or attacked. Above all, the super- 
visor must be patient, for reversals are certain. 

While the “aggressive social work” program 
was swinging its nets further and further into the 
neighborhood, Father Rahm held the Youth Cen- 
ter together, bending all his energies toward keep- 


ing his hard-won accomplishment from disinte- 
grating into a bedlam of unorganized, drunken 
activity. He kept the recreational programs going, 
and he delivered informal talks on teen-age prob- 
lems at every opportunity. Occasionally he even 
succeeded in talking one of the more pliable boys 
into visiting the church of his choice. 

He set up an employment bureau, too, and, when 
jobs could not be found, he created them. On the 
theory that a boy in a job is a boy out of trouble, 
he put one group to work gathering scrap paper 
while another group assembled and bundled it for 
sale. This venture was a disheartening failure; 
the gang members had no idea that their lives 
were supposed to be meaningful; they grew bored 
and restless. The paper selling business was aban- 
doned when they proved to be completely irres- 
ponsible and unreliable. 

This was not Father Rahm’s first disappoint- 
ment in trying to work with gangs, and it certain- 
ly was not his last. In the face of cold suspicion 
and open defiance, he was often forced to resort 
to extreme measures in subduing some of them. 
Occasionally this even meant exchanging blows 
with them, although one jab from his hard right 
hand usually was enough to fell even the biggest 
bully. But every beating was followed by a bles- 
sing. 

Slowly, the joint efforts of Father Rahm in the 
Youth Center and his supervisors in the streets, 
allied against gang warfare, began to pay off. 
But not without consequences, sometimes funny, 
sometimes tragic. 


A Gang Council Is Formed 


After the supervisors had succeeded in aligning 
themselves with the various gangs of the neigh- 
borhood, an Intergroup Council was formed. Al- 
though each gang had two representatives on the 
Council, one group, the Lads and Mads, held all 
the offices. The Lads and Mads were a group that 
had joined together, not for antisocial purposes, 
but for mutual protection; they were a “decent” 
gang who blamed the “hoods” for all their diffi- 
culties in gaining middle-class acceptance. Strain- 
ing to keep it from becoming a “hoodlum” council, 
the Lads and Mads insisted on following parlia- 
mentary procedure. This antagonized the other 
gangs, who were made uncomfortable by such 
pompous orderliness. But, as much as the hoods 
resented the sissies, they could not help but ad- 
mire their social skills. 
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As the Council proceeded to plan sports events, 
the hoods came to admire the athletic skill of the 
sissies, too. The slump-shouldered youths who had 
begun to smoke and drink as young children, who 
had never learned to take care of their own bodies 
or to cooperate with other boys, who had never 
learned to play, could not compete with the 
straight-standing boys of the lower middle class. 

Still, the athletic events planned by the Council 
helped to work out many antagonisms. For exam- 
ple, there had been a keen rivalry, as the result 
of an earlier stabbing, between the King Gamblers 
and the Rhythm Devils. At a Council party held 
during the heat of the rivalry, the two groups sat 
at opposite ends of the dance floor, tense and un- 
easy. Neither group danced; both left early. But 
later they got together to protest what they felt 
was an unjust awarding of the sportmanship 
trophy, having worked off their antagonisms dur- 
ing the course of a touch football match. 


Gangs Continue in Conflict 


So the sparks of one gang war had been quench- 
ed before they burst into flame. But the traditional 
rivalry between the Lucky 13’s and the 4F’s was 
a little harder to handle. 

This was the principal gang conflict in the 
neighborhood and, although the gangs were never 
at peace, they were rarely at war for the almost 
laughable reason that the 4F’s were convinced 
that the Lucky 13’s and their allies, the Little 9’s, 
controlled both the El Paso Detention Home and 
Gatesville Prison! Because the 4F’s were terrified 
of being “picked up” and sent into the enemy 
camp, they usually did their best to keep out of 
trouble. Besides, their 3-block territory was com- 
pletely surrounded by Lucky 18 and Little 9 turf. 

The supervisor whom Father Rahm sent out to 
carry on aggressive social work with the 4F’s 
first made contact with the Lucky 13’s. This was 
a mistake, as the 4F’s saw him in their company 
and jumped him. 

Or was it a mistake? When the 4F’s realized 
that the man they had jumped was one of Father 
Rahm’s supervisors, they felt shame at having 
“Jet the Padre down.” And so they agreed to 
accept a supervisor. 

This supervisor in time gained so much respect 
from the 4F’s that he even succeeded in getting 
them to take their names and symbols off the walls 
and to repair some of the sidewalks in the neigh- 
borhood. More important, he was able to prevent 
them from taking revenge on the 13-9’s who were 
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trying to bait them into a full-scale gang war. He 
was “in.” 

Because the Lucky 18’s and Little 9’s were the 
aggressors in this war and the 4F’s simply defend- 
ers, Father Rahm and his workers decided to ex- 
clude the 13-9’s from the Youth Center. With the 
4F’s now in complete control of the territory of 
the Center, the balance of power was upset and 
reprisals were quick to follow. 

Barred from the Center, the resentful 13-9’s 
wanted revenge on the 4F’s. They found their 
opportunity in May 1956, shortly after the 4F’s 
had begun their “social club” meetings in the 
Center. A Little 9’er stabbed a 4F’er. When the 
4¥F’s met on Mesa Street to discuss the stabbing 
with a supervisor, they were ambushed by the 
Lucky 13’s and Little 9’s, who were lying in wait 
behind garbage cans. More than 12 shots were 
fired, and a 4F’er was shot in the leg. 

Although violent words and several punches 
were exchanged by members of the two groups 
during the following two months, their supervi- 
sors were able to maintain an uneasy truce until 
about the middle of July, when the ranks of the 
Lucky 13’s and Little 9’s had been so depleted by 
the exodus of members to California or to jail 
that there was no longer a supervisor available 
for them. 


| The Youth Center Is Challenged 


One afternoon a month later, with several of 
their members recently released from jail, the 
Little 9’s came to the Center. They were still 
barred, but there was nobody to keep them out. 
When they saw their rivals, the 4F’s, enjoying 
the facilities of the game room, they gathered 
bottles and sticks for a fight. Single-handed, one 
Center worker was able to get them out before 
trouble began. 

Two days later 226 teen-agers showed up at the 
Center for a supervisor’s birthday party. Unex- 
pectedly a fight broke out between the Rebels and 
the TPM’s. The Rebels left the dance in a body 
and, when they tried to return, they were barred. 
They threatened to jump a supervisor. Tension 
increased, and the dance was broken up at Il 
o’clock. About 40 boys gathered on the street cor- 
ner, fists doubled in their pockets. Somebody 
called the police. About 15 boys, including two 
supervisors, were rounded up by the police and 
searched. But no weapons were found and they 
were released. All was quiet again, but the peace 
was short-lived. 
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A Little 9’er walked through 4F territory 2 
days later. He was stopped by the 4F’s, and a 
fight broke out. It lasted just a few minutes, but, 
when it was over, a 4F’er lay bleeding on the side- 
walk, critically stabbed in the stomach. 

The Lucky 13’s and Little 9’s had tasted blood 
and wanted more. They invaded another neigh- 
borhood where they found eight new victims for 
their knives, members of the Little M’s and the 
Terrengers. According to the code of the gang, 
nobody spoke. Nothing could be done. 

Unchecked by the police and unsupervised by 
the Youth Center, the rampaging 13-9’s ran wild. 
They would not accept representation on the Inter- 
group Council, which somewhat threatened their 
existence, and the rumor spread that they planned 
to jump all the Council members. They set a date 
for a rumble with the 4F’s, but, when the 4F’s 
arrived at the appointed spot with their arsenal, 
the Little 9’s and Lucky 13’s were not there. 

In August one of the Lucky 13’s stabbed one of 
the King Gamblers. Tension ran high, and it 
mounted when the Little 9’er who had been arrest- 
ed in connection with the earlier stabbing of the 
4F’er was released on bail and was seen on the 
streets again. Shortly afterwards his victim, who 
had now recovered from his stomach wound, re- 
ceived two more knife wounds in the arm and 
chest at the brutal hands of the Little 9 gang. 

Although the tension eased in early September 
when most of the Lucky 13’s and Little 9’s were 
jailed on drunk and vagrancy charges—three of 
them were stabbed in the city jail, and one died 
as a result—the supervisors were having greater 
and greater difficulty in holding the 4F’s back 
from revenge. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the neighbor- 
hood, more violence was fermenting. The 14 gang 
stabbed one of the Center’s boxers on his way 
home, and the 7X gang attacked three older men 
on Saint Vrain Street. Tension rose higher. 

Early in October five Little 9’ers broke into the 
Center looking for a fight. One boy pulled a knife; 
one shot was fired. But nobody was hurt. Not yet. 

War scrimmages flared throughout the follow- 
ing week. Several shots were fired at the Center’s 
supervisors, and one young tough was seen stand- 
ing across the street pouring blasts from his zip 
gun into the Center. In late October a supervisor 
was brutally kicked by a Lucky 13 member. Sev- 
eral of the Lucky 13’s were beaten and, although 
nobody talked, it was taken for granted that the 
4F’s were behind at least some of the beatings. 
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Gang Violence Comes to an End 


Gang warfare raged throughout November. 
Then it ended, quickly and violently, with the 
death of Humberto Salazar on the night of Novem- 
ber 9, 1957. 

Humberto, a dark-haired, dark-eyed member 
of the 4F gang, was leaning over the green felt 
of the Center’s pool table when a member of the 
Lucky 13’s careened into the Center, knife in hand. 
Tauntingly he challenged any member of the 4F’s 
to fight. He stumbled his way into the pool-TV 
room. There was a sudden scuffle, then a wide- 
spread fight. Outside some shots were fired. 

Gang fights rarely last more than a few seconds. 
This was no exception, but, when the melee was 
over, Humberto lay in his blood on the cold floor 
of Our Lady’s Youth Center, a knife through his 
heart. 

Humberto died 2 hours later in Father Rahm’s 
arms, and with him might have died the fruits of 
Father Rahm’s past efforts, his hopes for the 
future, his Center itself. But then a strange thing 
happened. With his last breath Humberto asked 
forgiveness for his killers. And he begged that 
gang violence end with his death. 

Father Rahm seized Humberto’s forgiveness 
and threw it into the faces of the revengeful 
gang members. Through the newspaper reports, 
through the Center’s staff, through his two tele- 
vision programs and his two newspaper columns, 
through personal visits to the boys involved, Fa- 
ther Rahm echoed Humberto’s plea. “See what you 
are doing,” he cried! “Where is it to end? Humber-_ 
to has forgiven. We must all follow Humberto 
to forgiveness.” 

Patiently, time after time, Father Rahm hit at 
the senselessness of a whole gang going to war— 
of a whole gang risking jail and even death—over 
the quarrels of its members. Over and over he 
argued that, if two boys had a falling out over a 
girl or a chance remark or a personal rivalry, 
these boys should be left alone to settle their dif- 
ferences in a personal fight. 

This time the boys listened ; this was the turning 
point. Although juvenile delinquency is still very 
much a fact in South El Paso, organized gang 
warfare was stamped out in South El Paso just 
5 weeks after the murder in Our Lady’s Youth 
Center by the formation of the gangs’ own Night 
Court. 


With a council of one member from each gang 
and a revolving teen-age judge, the gang boys now 
submit their problems for arbitration to their own 
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elected court. The court not only suggests solu- 
tions; it also pronounces such sentences as expul- 
sion from the Center, submission to the belt line 
or to head shaving in extreme cases, and the set- 
tling of disputes between individual boys in the 
gymnasium. 

Shortly after its formation Night Court brought 
together, before 60 gang members, two arch- 
rivals—a little 9’er and a 4F’er who had quarelled 
over a girl. The judge decreed that the pair should 
settle their differences on the spot, unaided by 
their gangs. The council gave them their choice of 
weapons—knives, open fists, or boxing gloves. 
The council was taking a chance in allowing them 
the use of knives, but it was a small chance; boys 
who band together in organized gangs are usually 
cowards as individuals, and the bravado of the 
gang rings empty when a member must stand 
alone, face to face with his enemy, unprotected 
by the brute force of the gang. 
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The boys chose open fists, kicking allowed. With 
two referees insuring fair play, they punched and 
kicked their way through five 3-minute rounds, 
each upholding his dignity while the other boys 
enjoyed the match. When it was over, both boys 
emerged with their pride intact—and their score 
settled. 

Night Court is a great victory for Father Rahm, 
his supervisors, and their unconventional idea of 
“aggressive social work.” It is a great victory for 
E] Paso, too. Captain J. M. Fuller, El Paso’s chief 
probation officer, summed up the sentiment of the 
city when he said that, if more men like Father 
Rahm and his supervisors would work with the 
youth of El Paso, “many youngsters who are 
known to us at the probation department would 
never have seen the inside of a detention home.” 


The full story of Our Lady’s Youth Center is presented 
in Office in the Alley, published by The Hogg Foundation 
for Mental Health, University of Texas, Austin 12. 


High School Drop-Outs and 
Corrective Measures 


By GEORGE C. Brook, PH.D. 
Director, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Chicago School System 


RIOR TO the 1920’s about 16 percent of the 
P reputation between the ages of 14 to 17 at- 

tended public high schools. Thereafter the 
passage of child labor laws made it illegal for a 
child under 16 years of age to work full time while 
school was in regular session. Some school systems 
established continuation schools requiring school 
leavers to attend school, usually each week for a 
stated number of hours. During the depression 
years 1929-1932 for want of jobs many students 
stayed in high school beyond the legal leaving age 
rather than do nothing. Table 1 shows the expan- 
sion of high school education over the years. The 
table shows a great expansion in the percentage 
attending high school but a slower increase in 
graduates from high school. This indicates that 
many who start high school leave before gradua- 
tion at the end of 4 years and this loss constitutes 
the drop-out problem.' In the early 1950’s it was 
estimated that, countrywide, 50 percent of high 


1A drop-out is an individual who left school before graduation from 
the 12th grade. 


school students left before graduation. In some 
city systems an even higher percentage leave be- 
fore graduation. During World War II enlistment 
in the armed services and high wages in industry 
exerted pressure on students to drop out of high 
school. Currently this drop-out percentage is 
smaller (about 40 percent), but it is still large 
enough to be of concern to educators and others. 
A social loss occurs with underused potentials as 
measured by undereducated groups. Greater de- 
mands are being made constantly for a more 
skilled labor force. High school drop-outs are found 
to wind up doing unskilled work and are forced to 
accept low wages and to occupy a lower social 


TABLE 1.—EXPANSION OF HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Percentage of Population 
17 Years Old Who Are 
High School Graduates 


Percentage of Population 
14 to 17 Years Enrolled 
in High School 


Year 


1890 
1910 
1930 
1950 
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status. Of great importance, also, is the fact that 
the rising tide of juvenile deilnquency comes to a 
large extent from those unsuccessful school per- 
formers who drop out. 


Postwar Drop-Outs in Large Cities 


School administrators from the larger public 
school systems met in Chicago in 1950 and again in 
1951 to develop ways of retaining students in 
high school until graduation. Among other ac- 
complishments, a uniform method of reporting 
drop-outs was established and a number of school 
systems agreed to engage in cooperative studies of 
several kinds under the sponsorship of the United 
States Office of Education. Some school systems 
engaged in longitudinal studies in which the enter- 
ing 9B class in September 1951 was studied and 
drop-outs from this original base analyzed as they 
occured over the 4-year period to 1955. Drop-outs 
were analyzed as to sex, year, or semester of drop- 
out, and reasons for leaving. Numbers and per- 
centages were computed. Under the uniform 
reporting plan drop-outs were classified as invol- 
untary or voluntary. 

Another type of drop-out analysis conducted by 
other cities was the cross-sectional analysis where- 
by semester percentage drop-out rates were cal- 
culated not in terms of an original entering group, 
but in relation to the number in each year of at- 
tendance at the beginning of the semester or year. 
For instance, the number who dropped out in the 
10th grade were related to the total number en- 
rolled in the 10th grade at the beginning of the 
semester or school year. Comparative annual or 
semester drop-out rates would show whether im- 
provements occurred from one year to the next. 

The cooperative study of high school drop-outs 
by 14 school systems (cities with population of 
200,000 and above) was begun in September 1951 
and completed in June 1955.2 The entering 9th- 
grade class was observed for 4 years to gradua- 
tion, transfer, or drop-out. Tables 2 and 3 show 
the drop-out percentages by grades, classified as to 
voluntary and involuntary drop-outs and as to 
school systems of 200,000 to 1,000,000 population, 
and over 1,000,000. 

The tables show that voluntary® drop-out per- 
centages are considerably higher than involuntary 
drop-out rates—8.6 percent and 7.3 percent versus 


? David Segel and Oscar J. Schwarm, Retention in High —o sole 


Large Cities, Bulletin 1957, Number 15, Washington: U. S. O 
jucation. 


‘ olnvoluntery and voluntary drop-out reasons are given in Tables 


28.5 percent and 38 percent. The holding power 
for Class A cities is shown to be 62.9 percent and 
for Class B cities, 54.7 percent. 


TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE OF 9TH-GRADE ENTRANTS IN 
SEPTEMBER 1951 WHO WERE Drop-OUTS BETWEEN 
9TH AND 12TH GRADES (CLASS A CITIES: 

200,000 To 1,000,000) 


Grade Involuntary Voluntary Total Holding Power 
Drop-outs Drop-outs Percentage 
9 2.5 4.7 7.2 92.8 
10 6.1 13.9 20.0 80.0 
11 23.0 30.7 69.3 
12 8.6 28.5 37.1 62.9 


TABLE 38.—PERCENTAGE OF 9TH-GRADE ENTRANTS IN 
SEPTEMBER 1951 WHO WERE Drop-OuTs BETWEEN 
9TH AND 12TH GRADES (CLASS B CITIES: 

OvER 1,000,000) 


Grade Involuntary Voluntary Total Holding Power 
Drop-outs Drop-outs Percentage 
9 2.2 4.5 6.7 93.3 
10 5.2 18.9 24.1 75.9 
11 ee 29.7 37.4 62.6 
12 1.3 38.0 45.3 54.7 


The reasons given by 9th-grade entrants for 
leaving high school are shown in Tables 4 and 5. 


TABLE 4.—REASONS GIVEN By 9TH-GRADE ENTRANTS FoR 
LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL AS INVOLUNTARY Drop-OUTS 
(FROM SEPTEMBER 1951 To JUNE 1955) 


NUMBER OF INVOLUNTARY DROP-OUTS 


Reason Class A Class B Total Percent 
Cities Cities of Total 
Total 3,173 7,738 10,911 100.0 
Left school—whereabouts 
unknown 979 1,492 2,461 22.6 
Excused—physical disa- 
bility 630 2,880 3,460 381.7 
Uneducable 105 182 
Drafted into armed 
forces 89 92 181 17 
Deceased aS 30 106 136 ES 
344 OFF 1255 119.5 
Other 1,024 2,202 3,226 29.6 


TABLE 5.—REASONS GIVEN BY 9TH-GRADE ENTRANTS FoR 
LEAVING H1iGH SCHOOL AS VOLUNTARY Drop-OuTsS 
(FROM SEPTEMBER 1951 TO JUNE 1955) 


NUMBER OF VOLUNTARY DROP-OUTS 


Reason Class A Class B Total Percent 
Cities Cities of Total 
Total__ 10,316 41,381 51,697 100.0 
Entered employment________ 4,283 23,915 28,198 54.5 
Dropped—not employed 
or needed at home 
(disinterested, school 
failures) 1,902 6,826 8,728 16.9 
Inability to adjust__________. 537 3,856 3,893 1.5 
Married __ 1,323 834 2,157 4.2 
Enlisted in armed 
forces 780 451 1,701 3.3 
Needed at home 310 1,301 1,611 3.1 
Other 1,181 4,228 5,409 10.5 
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Of the total of 62,608 drop-outs reported by 14 
cities, 10,911, or 17.4 percent, were involuntary 
drop-outs, and 51,697, or 82.6 percent, were classi- 
fied as voluntary drop-outs. 

Involuntary drop-outs are those over which 
school administrators have no control. Strickly, 
these should be omitted from the holding power 
calculation. If these were omitted and only volun- 
tary drop-outs counted, the holding power percent- 
ages would be 71.5 percent for Class A cities and 
62 percent for Class B cities. 

Voluntary drop-outs are those over which school 
administrators can exercise a certain amount of 
control. About four-fifths of voluntary drop-outs 
leave because of entering employment (54.5 per- 
cent), lack of interest and school failure (16.9 
percent), and inability to adjust to school con- 
ditions (7.5 percent). This is the group (almost 
80 percent) that constitutes the national drop-out 
problem and these are the reasons upon which 
major administrative attention should be focused. 

The reason given—“entering employment due 
to financial need”—is often not the real reason. 
Probably many in this category would fall into 
the group—“distinterested in school.” Further 
studies showing grade averages at time of leaving 
for employment would reveal other reasons rather 
than the one stated. 


Comments on City School System Reports 


Valuable clues as to the underlying conditions 
that influence drop-outs and increased understand- 
ing of the characteristics of drop-outs were obtain- 
ed from reports of individual city school systems. 

In New York City* three highly correlated 
factors in connection with the extent of high school 
drop-outs are socioeconomic level, I.Q.’s of enter- 
ing pupils, and holding power. In 54 academic high 
schools 62 percent of students remain until grad- 
uation; in 31 vocational high schools 37 percent 
remain until graduation. The number of school 
leavers reaches a peak in the 10th and 11th grades. 
These are the grades in which students reach the 
age of 16, the legal leaving age. (In Chicago the 
situation is the same as to peak and legal leaving 
age.) A larger proportion of boys drop out than do 
girls in both academic and vocational high schools. 

In St. Paul’ drop-out students, both boys and 
girls, are definitely of lower mental ability on the 

4“A Five-Year Study of School Leavers,” Guidance News, Brooklyn 
Board of Education, March 1957. 
5 “St. Paul Experience with Drop-Outs, 1950-55.” 
® Data were developed in the Bureau 
monthly high school drop-out reports. 


7 Dade County Study of Drop-Outs, 1954-55. 
® Summary of Principals’ Reports of the 1950-51 Drop-Outs. 
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average than graduates; 71 percent had I.Q.’s 
below 100; 7.5 percent had I.Q.’s from 110 to 130. 
Of the graduates, 41.5 percent had I.Q.’s below 
100. Boy drop-outs were 53.4 percent and girls 
46.6 percent. 

In Chicago® the comparative percentage of high 
school voluntary drop-outs for academic and voca- 
tional high schools are given in Table 6. 


TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE OF VOLUNTARY Drop-OUTS IN 
CHICAGO’s ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS* 


School 


Vocational 
Year 


High Schools 


1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 (first 
semester only) 


15.9 
16.8 
15.1 
16.3 
14.4 


7.6 


* These percentages were derived by adding the semester percentages. 
They include summer drop-outs. 


In Chicago boys withdraw in greater numbers 
than girls in academic high schools. The ratio is 
three boys for two girls. In vocational high schools 
it is two to one. The largest number withdraw in 
the 10th grade. Grades 11, 9, and 12 are ranked 
after grade 10 in number of drop-outs. 

In Dade County (Miami)* the ranking of 
grades in order of drop-out frequency is 11, 10, 
12, and 9. Fifty-two percent of the drop-outs had 
1.Q.’s ranging from 90 to 110; 5 percent were 
above normal, and 43 percent were below normal. 
No school activities were engaged in by 60 percent 
of the drop-outs; 26 percent were engaged in one 
activity. As to family status, the parents of 81 per- 
cent of the drop-outs were living together. 

Most of the drop-outs in Miami were below nor- 
mal on reading and arithmetic achievement tests. 
As to socioeconomic status, 67 percent of the drop- 
outs were from the average level; 30 percent from 
the lower level; and 3 percent from above-average 
level. The lowest number of drop-outs occurred in 
schools with favorable economic areas. 

In Camden, New Jersey,® most drop-outs left 
while in the 9th and 10th grades, when compulsory 
attendance law released them. Achievement of 
drop-outs fell considerably below their ability ac- 
cording to their I.Q.’s. 

Numerous drop-out studies have been conducted 
in order to gain insight not only as to the degree of 
drop-out, but also as to the underlying reasons for 
drop-outs. Reasons were expected to furnish clues 
toward the correction of difficulties in high school 
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and improvement of holding power. Also, with 
knowledge of the reasons given at the time of 
drop-out and an analysis of the drop-out’s record 
in elementary schools (failures, behavior, attend- 
ance, tardiness, etc.), it is hoped that predictive 
factors can be developed. The following represent 
what seems to be a consensus of agreement among 
researchers (with some variation) as to the signi- 
ficant factors involved in high school drop-out: 

1. The low socioeconomic status of the pupil’s 
family. 

2. The low intelligence of the drop-out, but more 
important his lack of motivation and related poor 
school performance. 

3. The emotional instability and personality de- 
fects of the drop-out. 

4. The excessive number of transfers from 
school to school. 

5. The ineffectiveness in the adjustment of in- 
struction and subjects to the need of pupils. 

Both points 2 and 3 are strongly influenced by the 
fundamental factor—socioeconomic status. 

In individual instances none of the foregoing 
reasons may be the effective factor that causes a 
pupil to drop out, but most drop-outs would fall 
within these reasons or a combination of them. 
Other reasons than those indicated above are 
sometimes given, such as: 

1. Lack of participation in school activities 

2. Lack of interest in subjects 

3. Retardation 

4. Occupation of parents may mean a remote 
relationship with the intellectual efforts of the 
child in school. School work may therefore be con- 
sidered a waste of time by parents. 

5. Unsympathetic attitudes of parents to educa- 
tion 

6. Broken homes 
Most or all of these can be fitted into the earlier 
list and at root may be due to the low socioecon- 
omic level of the family. 

When the student drops out of high school, this 
is usually the culmination of a long series of 
frustrations, in many cases reaching back to the 
early years of elementary school. Slow learners 
may be forced to compete with normal and fast 
learners with a result that could be forseen—fail- 
ure, overageness, a feeling of “not belonging,” 
frequent absences, and the disappearance of moti- 
vation—a feeling of “what’s the use.” If, in addi- 

tion, the cooperation of parents is absent, this 
helps to insure that when the legal age for school 


®* As stated on page 26, “Improvement of Holding Power’, New York 
State Education Department, Albany, New York, 1952. 


attendance arrives, these frustrated students will 
hasten to remove themselves from the scene of 
their many failures. This helps to explain why the 
greatest number leave school in the 10th and 11th 
grades. 


The Role of the Community 


Since there is current general agreement that 
each person in a democracy should be developed to 
his maximum potential for the good of society and 
himself, then it becomes important for govern- 
ment, community, and school administrations to 
cooperate toward this end. In the study of high 
school drop-outs it was shown that Class A cities 
(200,000—1,000,000 population) have a holding 
power of 71.5 percent considering only voluntary 
drop-outs, and Class B cities (over 1,000,000 pop- 
ulation) show 62 percent. 

The national figures (14 big cities) show for 
1951-1955 the main reasons for drop-outs to be: 


Entering employment______ 54.5 percent 
School failures, 
disinterested____________ 16.9 percent 
Inability to adjust_______.__7.5 percent 
Needed at home____________ 3.1 percent 
Total 82.0 percent 


These reasons, covering four-fifths of voluntary 
drop-outs, are interrelated signficantly with the 
socioeconomic status of the family. Children from 
low income homes are more likely to leave school. 
This is corroborated by the preponderance of the 
percentage leaving for employment. Morrison and 


Soper (Grade 8 drop-outs) shows that 42 percent 


of the leaving group were from indigent homes as 
against 22 percent of the total group studied.® 
Also, the occupation of the parent had a bearing 
upon the relative number of drop-outs. In the same 
study, children of unskilled laborers dropped out 
in a ratio of 26 to 16 compared with the total 
group studied, whereas for executive and profes- 
sional parents the drop-outs were a 5 to 16 ratio. 
In homes of low income and social standing 
parents in many cases are not only economically 
unable to keep children in school, but also usually 
do not have adequate educational background, 
which tends to defeat a sympathetic understanding 
of the child’s school problems. It throws the bur- 
den almost solely upon the school of providing for 
the child’s intellectual and emotional development. 
Disinterest in the home breeds disinterest in 
the school even though the intelligence factor is 
high enough. Evidence shows that although some 
drop-outs are of low intelligence, it is low motiva- 
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tion and achievement that is usually the effective 
factor. Dillon found that 60 percent of school 
leavers had I.Q.’s below 94, but that 40 percent 
had I.Q.’s above 94. 

The heart of the drop-out problem seems to rest 
in the social-economic status of the family. So long 
as there is a big social gap among large numbers 
of people in the schools and economic pressure 
upon pupils due to family need, there is likely to 
be a large drop-out rate. This appears to be pri- 
marily a problem of the community. Stated other- 
wise, with a reduction somewhat of the extremes 
of social and economic status, children will have a 
greater opportunity to take fuller advantage of 
school services. The schools can do their part by 
adapting instruction and subject matter more 
closely to the needs of these marginal pupils. There 
is urgency in these changes because of the close 
relationship between drop-outs and juvenile delin- 
quency. 


Drop-Outs and Juvenile Delinquency 


The literature on drop-outs and juvenile delin- 
quents indicates that the reasons for drop-outs are 
practically the same as the reasons for delinquents. 
Indeed, it should be quite obvious why this is so. 

Earlier it was shown that the most important 
reason for drop-outs was due to the low socioeco- 
nomic status of the student and his family, involv- 
ing lack of sympathy with school program by 
parents, possibly insecure or improper home con- 
ditions, and poor clothing. The student having 
these handicaps finds it difficult to adjust success- 
fully to his fellow students in better circumstances 
and to the school program to which in most cases 
he must adjust rather than to have the school pro- 
gram adjusted to him. If, as is fairly common in 
urban schools, he is placed in large classes—in- 
cluding the full range of gifted, average, and low 
ability—he will miss the special attention he would 
require even with normal motivation. If, in addi- 
tion, his motivation decelerates through perform- 
ance failures, his cause becomes hopeless and he 
is ready to drop out of school at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

Following are shown the main factors in the 
school situation leading to juvenile delinquency.?° 

1. Shows dislike for school. 

2. Resents school routine and restriction. 

3. Disinterested in school program. 

4, Is failing in a number of subjects. 


10 William C. Kvaraceus, Deling National 
Education Associatiun, 15, August 1958, page 1 
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5. Has repeated one or more grades. 

6. Has attended many different schools. 

7. Intends to leave school as soon as the law 
allows. 

8. Has limited academic ability. 

9. Feels he does not “belong” in the classroom. 

10. Does not participate in corganized extra- 
curricular activities. 

11. Has only vague academic or vocational plans, 

12. Attends special classes for retarded pupils. 

13. Truants from school. 

All of the foregoing are also reasons cited for 
school drop-outs. This is not to say that all drop- 
outs become juvenile delinquents. Most probably 
do not. If, in addition to the foregoing, the child 
seriously and persistently misbehaves, destroys 
school material or property, is cruel and bullying 
on the playground, or has temper tantrums in the 
classroom, he is likely to be brought to the court 
as a juvenile delinquent. 

The purpose of the comparison between drop- 
outs and juvenile delinquents is to show that they 
both arise from substantially the same reasons 
—maladjustments in the home and school. The 
inference is that to meet the drop-out problem is 
to go a long way toward meeting the juvenile 
delinquency problem. 


Plan for Combating Drop-Outs 


Involuntary drop-outs such as death or out- 
migration of pupils is not controllable by school 
management. It is the voluntary drop-out total 
that can be reduced by effective school administra- 
tion. 

The elements of organization and an operational 
plan for combating drop-outs are the following: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS . 


- 1. Take frequent inventory of the ability and 
achievement of pupils in elementary school. To do 
this in the primary grades is not too early. Organ- 
ize classes annually on the basis of achievement. 
This makes provision for slow learners, the gifted, 
the average group and other groups. 

2. The rate of learning and subject matter 
should be adjusted to suit the ability and other 
needs of the class levels. Slow learners may spend 
more years in elementary school but they will 
enjoy success at what they are doing. School 
frustrations will be reduced. 

3. Comparisons should be made between class 
performance and ability as shown by I.Q. scores. 

4. Early spotting of important gaps between 
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achievement and ability makes possible early an- 
alysis of the reasons by classroom teacher, adjust- 
ment teacher and parents and correction of inter- 
ferences. 

5. Class size for normal classes should be kept 
at reasonable levels. For slow-learners smaller 
class size is desirable. 

6. Remedial reading and arithmetic classes may 
be needed. 

7. Within limits move teacher with pupils for 
continuity of instruction. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


1. An adequate testing program (both I.Q. and 
achievement) is basic to the high school program. 
As in elementary school it serves to group students 
so that the pace of instruction is a challenge but 
not overwhelming. Achievement results compared 
with ability shows up weaknesses promptly and in 
time for corrective measures to be effective. 

2. Expanded counseling and guidance services 
are needed in high school, not only to help the 
student to perform to his ability, but also to pro- 
vide him with career information so that he may 
choose subjects of maximum help in his fields of 
interest and ability. The potential drop-out is in 
especial need of these services. 

3. Some school systems provide two types of 
high school curricula: College preparatory, and a 
variety of curricula of a terminal nature, but 
geared to the needs of boys and girls who will not 
go on to college. The college preparatory curric- 
ulum stresses general education. The specialized 
curricula will each have a minimum variety of 
basic courses to meet graduation requirements 
but would provide also for election of subjects in 
desired fields. One large city school system pro- 
vides besides the college preparatory curriculum 
thirteen other curricula designed to meet the 
terminal needs of varied groups.?4 

4. Remedial courses in English and reacneneael 
ics should be available. 

11These are: Practical and Fine Arts: agriculture, 
industrial arts, art, music; V. bookkeeping, clerical, 


salesmanship, ‘stenographic; Vocational iadecarads trade and industrial 
A, trade and industrial B; Vocational-Agriculture; General. 


5. Average class size should be maintained at 
reasonable limits. 

6. Vocational high schools should be available. 
These would be important in holding the interest 
of students until high school graduation. 

7. To help meet the financial needs of students 
who would otherwise be forced to drop out, part- 
time jobs (not under a cooperative program) 
should be provided even as early as the first and 
second years. 


Summary 


There are two important reasons for being con- 
cerned about high school drop-outs: (1) to avoid 
the social loss from underused potential and (2) 
the cost and problems of juvenile delinquency 
which are likely to arise from the drop-out group. 

An analysis of reasons given for high school 
drop-outs accumulated on a uniform basis shows 
that most drop-outs occur among families in the 
lower socioeconomic level. This points the need for 
action by social agencies to do what can be done 
to improve the family status. School systems 
should adjust their offerings to the need of the 
child instead of requiring the child to adjust to 
the basic curriculum. 

The time to prevent high school drop-outs is 
proper action early in elementary school. It is 
usually too late to apply corrective measures at 
the time of drop-out in high school. Systematic 
testing, grouping, and teaching suitable subject 
matter at rates of speed adjusted to ability will 
do much to eliminate frustrations and overage- 


ness. The high school organization, also, should. 


provide for performance or ability grouping in 
three categories: high, average, and slow learners. 
There, too, the subject matter should be adjusted 
to the needs of pupils as determined by adequate 
counseling and guidance. It must be said, however, 
that the best kind of subject matter for the group 
still involves receptivity and motivation of the 
group. This appears to be the crux of the matter: 
to improve motivation of pupils and to provide 
suitable subject matter. 


Schools must recognize the fact that a socially maladjusted child is one 
who may be normal within himself but yet be exceptional because of anti- 
social home and community influences. The time has come when the state or 
its agent the school has a right to protect its investment in the social adjust- 
ment of children into good citizenship from the pernicious poisons the child 
is all too frequently subjected to outside the school. 


—EDw. H. STULLKEN 
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on Homosexual Offenses and Prostitution,! 
has been generally received in this country 
with the speculative reserve of a friendly by- 
stander. It seems regretable that the Report was 
not given a wider and more critical editorial cover- 
age in the American press. 

The Committee’s chief concern was “ ... the 
extent to which homosexual behavior and female 
prostitution should come under the condemnation 
of the law...” 

In order to remove the deliberations from the 
possible sway of sensationalism, the Committee 
sessions were held in private. Yet numerous repre- 
sentatives of various points of view were heard as 
was also expert opinion in such fields as medicine, 
psychology, and sociology. It may be noted also 
that the Committee made use of data collected by 
the Department of Criminal Science of Cambridge 
University and the Oxford University Department 
of Criminology. So much for the Committee and 
for the variety of its productive resources. 


To REPORT OF THE Departmental Committee 


The Law and Public Opinion 


The problems of homosexuality and prostitution 
in any country are bound to be affected by the 
attitudes and moral judgments of people concern- 
ing such behavior and such inclinations. Yet such 
behavior and the personal proclivities toward it 
appear to involve pretty much the same sort of 
motivational interfusions wherever found. 

It is not surprising that sex legislation has not 
kept pace with the science of sexual behavior. The 
“lag” of the law is in the nature of the judicial 
process. What may be surprising is the fact that 
legal emphasis with respect to the crimes of sex 
often does not reflect the prevailing mode of popu- 


1 Her Majesty’s Stationary Office, London. Presented to Parliament by 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland by Command of Her Majesty, September, 1957. 

2 The Committee was originally comprised of 15 members—12 men 
and 3 women—under the chairmanship Of the eminent jurist, Sir John 
Wolfenden, C.B.E. 

Two members of the Committee, Mr. Goronny Rees and the Reverend 
R.F.V. Scott resigned prior to the presentation of the Report to the 
Parliament. Other members, in addition to the chairman, were Mr. 
James Adair, O.B.E., Mrs. Mary G. Cohen, O.B.E., Dr. Desmond Curran, 
The Reverend Canon V. A. Demant, the Honorable Mr. Justice Deplock, 
Sir Hugh Linstead, O.B.E. M.P., The Marquess of Lothian, Mrs. Kath- 
leen Lovibond, C.B.E.J.P., Mr. Victor Misheon, D.L., Lady Stopfood, 
Mr. Wm. T. Wells, O0.C.M.P., and Dr. Joseph Whitby. 

3 See James M. Reinhardt, Journal of Post-Graduate Medicine, May 
1958. 
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lar opinion either moral or speculative. This can 
be seen by comparing the ill-assorted language of 
sex laws in the United States with what a random 
selection of average adults from the street say 
about sex. The man at the plow or the market 
place has pretty fixed notions about who are the 
real “sex demons.” The thought of a “sex killer” 
or a “lust murderer” terrifies him; he fears the 
pedophile whether his victims are little boys or 
little girls. He has contempt for the demonstrative 
male homosexual with a feminish voice and man- 
ner; as also for the peeper per se and the exhibi- 
tionist. All but 4 of 20 adult males questioned by 
me at random, had no wish to bother homosexual 
adults who “ . kept to each other .... and 
behaved themselves.” Forty-eight adults—24 mar- 
ried couples—that I interviewed at length, under 


congenial circumstances, frankly admitted a vari- 


ety of sexual practices—particularly in the pre- 
paratory stages—expressly forbidden by state law. 
These engagements were mutually shared, and no 
one gave the legal prohibitions a thought. What 
is more, these couples were selected partly because 
of their unreproachable moral and social standing 
in the communities where they lived.® 

This investigation supports information gath- 
ered in a more casual way from numerous 
sources. Such information strongly suggests that 
forms of sexuality forbidden by law are not 
uncommon in the general population, and the Kin- 
sey studies sustain the view that they are not 
morally reprehensible to a very large proportion 
of the vast sweep of the unmarried population— 
both juvenile and adult. A comparative examina- 
tion of state laws, moreover, reveals numerous 
inconsistencies that bear no logical reference to 
differences in geography, or to cultural back- 
grounds. 

Alabama law speaks of “the crime against 
nature .... with mankind or beast... .” Penetra- 
tion must be proved. Hence, the “crime against 
nature” does not include fellatio, cunnilingus, or 
for that matter, any lesbian practices. 

Arizona law, on the other hand, distinguishes 
between sodomy and fellatio and cunnilingus and 
provides a penalty for either or both of from 1 to 
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5 years. Arkansas punishes “sodomy or buggery” 
from 5 to 20 years imprisonment. California also 
includes fellatio and cunnilingus and provides a 
penalty not to exceed 15 years for these offences, 
while for “sodomy” the penalty is “1 to 10 years.” 

And so the inconsistencies run through 48 
states. Eight states do not impose any penalty for 
lesbian practices. What is more, except on nuisance 
grounds, or interference with performance of an 


~ employee work obligation to the employer, I found 


little objection to lesbianism among adult samples 
interviewed in three states and the District of 
Columbia. 

It is noteworthy that newspapers in Britain 
reaching approximately 61 percent of British 
readers gave the Committee’s Report on Homosex- 
uality a “favorable” verdict.* 

Some editorial comment was emphatically 
condemnatory. Such editorial discussions, how- 
ever, reached only about 30 percent of newspaper 
readers in Britain. As Chesser points out, news- 
paper editorial writers do not necessarily reflect 
the opinions of their readers. 

It does mean, nevertheless, that the British press 
told the people that if popular opinion had not 
changed in the direction of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations, it had lost ground. As noted, there 
was some violent reaction to the Report. Some 
people thought the recommendations struck a blow 
at the very foundations of the family. On the 
whole, however, the condemnation of the Report 
was perhaps less than the Committee expected. 


The Function of the Law 


The Report was concerned primarily with the 
proper functions of the criminal law and with 
offenses against the law. The regulation of “pri- 
vate morals except as they directly affect the 
public good” is not the business of the law. This 
qualifytory conception of the law’s business finds 
the hysterical moralist unhappy. Such a one is 
afraid, and a man afraid always needs the prop of 
the law inside of him. It is not enough to be let 
alone. He must not be nauseated. Here, I think, is 
where the Wolfenden Committee made an opening. 
It made it by lifting the ought-discharge out of 
the realm of moral judgments about the “right- 
ness” or “wrongness” of individual conduct and 
putting it where it belongs, strictly for purposes of 
the law, in the realm of the “public good.” The law 
is to “preserve public order ....and decency,.... 
and to provide sufficient safeguards against exploi- 


*E. Chesser. Live and Let Live, Philosophical Library, 1958, p. 13. 


tation and corruption of others... .” The Com- 
mittee emphasized a special obligation of the law 
to protect particularly vulnerable individuals, as 
the young, the mentally weak and the abnormally 
dependent. 

It is not the proper function of the law to inter- 
vene in the private lives of citizens, or to impose a 
“particular pattern” of conduct execpt in the 
preservation of a legitimate public interest. The 
fact that an acknowledged standard of personal 
conduct may be encouraged by the law is incidental 
to the fundamental purpose of the law. Indeed, the 
conscientious inclinations of men may vary widely 
and they may come into violent conflict. It follows, 
and the Committee noted, that the uses of the law 
for the special protection of any particular “reli- 
gious or cult conception of sin... .” as such, is 
outside the proper range of legal obligation. Such 
uses of the law bring it into a hopelessly complex 
field of operation. What is more, the law becomes 
impossible of enforcement and its very purposes 
are contradicted. The law becomes an instrument 
of power for those able to appropriate it. Accord- 
ingly, the consciences and the private conduct of 
the poor or the unliked may be made expendable. 
A legal proscription against fornication, per se, 
that is without specific reference to the social 
effects of the specific act, fills jails and women’s 
“work houses” with girls most in need of the law’s 
protection. The law in England does not prevent 
fornication. The same could be said of adultery. 
Yet, fornication and adultery are “immoral and 
sinful” acts in the consciences of most people in | 
England as in the United States. 

A man tends to rationalize compulsory enforce- 
ment of agreement with his own scruples on 
grounds of the public interest. Sex scruples are of 
all, perhaps, the most intolerant. The inability of 
people to deal calmly with danger in the realm of 
sex probably accounts, more than anything else, 
for the accumulation of contradictory and unen- 
forceable sex legislation in this country. 

The rash of so-called sex-psychopath laws 
affords an illustration. 

Some 20 states adopted sexual psychopath laws 
in hardly more than a dozen years before 1955. It 
is doubtful if in any case such legislation repre- 
sented a consensus of intelligent opinion as to the 
nature of the class of offenders to be affected or 
whether the control provisions of the law could be 
applied to the facts. 
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Caporale and Hammenn® found medical science 
dubious “ ... of its ability to diagnose a sexual 
psychopath ... .” or to apply effective treatment. 
Release policies were inconsistent. Therapeutic 
treatment was either not given at all or was of 
“questionable efficacy.” According to Guttmacher 
and Weihofen* psychopathy does not “refer to a 
specific behavioral entity. It serves as a scrap 
basket to which is relegated a group of otherwise 
unclassifiable personality disorders and problems.” 
Further, “psychopathic behavior . . . can be meas- 
ured by no other rule than that of the prevailing 
ethic and morality.” 

“Only five of forty-one persons committed to one 
state hospital as sex psychopaths had demonstrat- 
ed patterns of sex conduct involving use of force.” 
Yet, the statute in that state defines a sexual 
psychopath as one “. .. likely to attack or other- 
wise inflict injury, loss, pain or other evil on 
objects of his uncontrolled or uncontrollable 
desires.”’* 

In actual practice the definition of a sexual 
psychopath generally rested with the county 
attorney, since it was he who decided when to 
invoke the statute. When was the individual a sex- 
ual psychopath? Sometimes, but not always, when 
the prosecutor thought he was dangerous. There 
was, of course, the statutory medical examination. 
Let me quote Caporale and Hammenn from 
medical opinion: “If ... is guilty of incestuous 
relations . . . he would fill the legal requirements 
of the sexual psychopath law... .” Again, from a 
court-appointed physician, “... (F)alls within 
the category of sexual psychopaths as interpreted 
in section 8... revised statutes . . . and is there- 
fore eligible (italics supplied) for commitment to 
the state hospital for treatment.” Sometimes the 
examining physician turns criminal investigator 
and the individual may be “given life” in the state 
hospital on self-incriminating testimony : 

“We examined Mr. ...... in the county jail... he 
says that he has had sex play with young girls 
over a period of about thirty years. . 
that there were some cure .... We feel that ...... is 
a sexual psychopath and that he is a menace to 
society.” A hospital physician progress report 
states “‘... there was not much to do for him. 
There is not much treatment for a psycho-sexual 
pervert.” 


5 Dominico Caporale and Deryl F “Sexual 
Legal Labyrinth of Medicine, Morals, and Mythology,” N ebraska Law 
Review, March 1957, Vol. 36, No. 2, pp. 82-49. All references to sex 
Peychopath are from this article. 
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Again, “there are no drugs or specific treatment 
for this type of psychopath . . . hospitalization of 
such an individual is more a legal matter than a 
medical one.” From another, “ ... perhaps some 
new drugs may be of value... .” Frontal lobotomy 
was recommended in one case, contrary to the 
warnings of both doctors Drummond and Weider. 

An examination of commitments to penal insti- 
tutions and to the hospital revealed a complete lack 
of consistency as related to the seriousness and 
frequency of offenses or length of retention. There 
was no evidence that the sexual psychopath law in 
the state had produced beneficial results. I have 
consulted prosecutors and law-enforcement officers 
in half a dozen other states. There is general agree- 
ment with the results of the study reported. 


When Is the “Public Good” Endangered 


One thing is clear from the Wolfenden Report. 
There is no common and universally accepted 
frame of reference with respect to the public 
danger of homosexuals in society. The feel of hos- 
tility sharpens as one’s own immediate interests 
are threatened. This is natural. The Committee 
was not concerned, therefore, with a study of the 
nature and origins of homosexuality, but with 
protecting the legitimate interests of the public. 
Such protection did involve some consideration of 
the treatment of convicted persons. Here it was 
recognized that “homosexuality is one thing.” 
Homosexual behavior that threatens the public 
good is another. A sexual propensity for one’s own 
sex “ ... does not and cannot come under the 
exercise of the criminal law.” This is important 
for the basic purposes of law. Homosexual adults 
attending to their own business; keeping their 
sexual relations confined to the privacies of their 
mutual attachments, are not matters of concern to 
the criminal law. For purposes of the criminal law 
it must be recognized that while some homosexuals 
are dangerous, others go through life without 
injury to anyone. Once law sets out to regulate 
“organic states” in the interest of conformity, it is 
in a hopeless and even farcial business. Here I 
think the Committee makes a signal contribution 
to the realm of popular ideas about the real func- 
tions of the criminal law. It is in the sharp dis- 
tinction between obligations and rights in the pub- 
lic interest as against an endless range of personal 
divergences in thought and behavior that in no 
way bear directly upon the “public good.” Jural 
law is concerned with rights and obligations, not 
with legal affirmation of personal scruples. 


The Committee was not concerned with the 
concept of homosexuality as a disease or with what 
was felt to be a modern tendency to read some 
form of illness into every abnormal manifestation. 

“The concept of illness expands continually at 
the expense of the concept of moral failure.” 

Many “ordinary” offenders—thieves, forgers, 
burglars—who go in and out of penal institutions 
for an adult lifetime, defy rehabilitation in the 
accustomed sense of that term. They are far less 
sensitive to moral values and far more dangerous 
to the “social interest” than most homosexuals 
who keep their sexual activities confined to like- 
minded adults. It is true also that wonted offenders 
are products of a personal history often rooted in 
the sufferances of childhood. Such as these may, 
with equal logic, claim whatever comforts the 
“disease concept” affords. It would simply not 
occur to us to declare a man ill whose uniquely 
conditioned oddities delight our hearts or leave 
us undisturbed. 

This is not to say that society should have no 
concern for the social readaptation of people with 
troublesome “character anomaly” whether they 
lead to violations of the law. 

Indeed the growing interest in the rehabilitation 
of offenders bears testimony to such social concern. 
With this the Committee heartily agrees. 

It was not the Committee’s business to argue 
the merits of the varied rehabilitation theories, or 
to defend the “disease” concepts of social failure. 
Inherent in the Committee’s conception of the 
proper function of the criminal law are some pro- 
foundly searching questions. Contemplate, for 
instance, the implications in the following two 
cases from my own files. A homosexual male con- 
fessed to the seduction of a number of teen-age 
boys in a school where he was employed as “gym” 
instructor. Four examining psychiatrists testified 
as to the presence of a psychopathy, and upon their 
recommendation the man was turned over to the 
state’s rehabilitation service for job reassignment 
and therapy. Another man, also a teacher, seduced 
a 16-year-old school girl—there was no evidence 
of violence in any instance. Following conviction 
in the latter case the man was sentenced to serve 
7 to 10 years in the state penitentiary. Here were 
two shockingly immoral acts. By what strange 
conversion of motive was one act the mark of a 
sick psyche, the other that of the will of a respon- 
sible man. Where does the law go when its business 
gets involved with hazy demarcations in the long 
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burried mesh of sensations that have built up to an 
immoral and dangerous act? 

Let me repeat: The Wolfenden Committee gives 
respectful attention to the need for experimenta- 
tion in matters of prevention and recovery. It is 
not, however, a proper function of law to satisfy 
hypothetical notions about “... current portends 
of future social decay ....” or torturing anxieties 
about the dangers of strictly private behavior, or 
personal states of mind, family life, religion, or 
the demoralization of youth. These are not neces- 
sarily matters to be ignored but, again they are not 
properly functions of the criminal law. 

Information available to the Committee showed 
that 69 percent of imprisoned homosexuals had 
shown sexual interest only in adults, and that 
those who prefer adults rarely turn to boys. The 
reverse appears also true. That is, an initial pre- 
ference for young boys tends to persist. Why then, 
the Committee asks, should the law be burdened 
with the 69 percent when the hazardous 30 percent 
are covered by law anyway. 


Fears of Liberalization.of the Law 


This question evoked some strange fears. For 
instance: The liberalization of the law would turn 
more adult homosexuals to recruiting young boys. 
Well, here is the logic of passionate precision: It 
suggests that homosexuals would turn away from 
their preferences for the sheer satisfaction of vio- 
lating the law. 

The Committee was unimpressed by attempts to 
justify the extreme punishments for buggery. 


Such homosexuals were not found to have poorer 


personalities, to be less responsive to treatment, 
or more likely to repeat than other homosexual 
offenders. Similarly, the arguments that buggery 
is more dangerous to society or causes greater 
psychological damage to a young initiate were 
without factual support. 

The Wolfenden Report would put public respon- 
sibility for the control of dangerous homosexual 
practices within the frame of a rational concept 
of the functions of criminal law. The Report went 
further—and this, too, is important. It recom- 
mended appointment of a research body to study 
the etiology of homosexuality and the results of 
various forms of treatment. The Committee 
showed good sense in suggesting that such a 
research body be representative of a rather wide 
range of experimental knowledge including psy- 
chiatry, psychology, genetics, endocrinology, and 
criminology 
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Prostitution: Descriminations under the Law 


My reaction to the Committee’s concern with 
prostitution is less favorable than to what it had 
to say about homosexuality. I believe also that 
this phase of the Report has much less to offer. 

It should be understood that prostitution is not 
against the law in England. What is more, prosti- 
tution in England, as in this country, is inextri- 
cably enmeshed with certain insistent economic 
and psychological interests. Many benevolent 
people, moreover, have regarded prostitution as a 
sort of buffer against far more serious evils. Such 
defenses are deeply imbedded in the thought-ways 
of many men and women who speak for a nation’s 
moral standards. In addition to the outright or 
indirect influence of those whose rentals and serv- 
ices benefit from prostitution, there are always, 
and everywhere, the subdued interests of an 
underground of respectability. Like judges with 
important legal decisions to make, the members 
of the Wolfenden Committee were surely not 
isolated from the subconscious will and wish 
prevalent in the culture of their place and time. 

The Committee was consistent in its attempt to 
avoid emphasis on questions of morality. Consis- 
tent also, but as I think, unfortunate, was the 
Committee’s failure to give concerted attention to 
matters of etiology or to present more convincing 
evidence from the scientific literature as to why 
so few prostitutes ever leave the “profession.” 

Some day a prostitute may willingly quit the 
“trade,” but historically she has resisted the over- 
tures of law, the lash and the dungeon. The Com- 
mittee is correct in its emphasis on the complexity 
of the problem. The law cannot be concerned with 
endless designs of “scarlet” from the “King Pin’s” 
mistress to the faded reject at the lamp post. 

It is the “business of the law to protect the pub- 
lic good.” Where then does the “public good” begin 
and end in the fortunes of a prostitute? The law 
itself can hardly start to answer that question 
and the Committee obviously felt it outside the 
range of proper legal function to try. What evils 
remain to be protected from? Certainly, one 
gathers from the Report, the more glaring off- 
scum from the world of whoredom: That ragged- 
edged part that stands in shaded street places and 
puts honeyed words in icy whispers; and the 
“quick pickup” fringe, where hope dies hard. 
These are the odious oddments of the harlot world. 
The police can easily find them, and the jailer will 
not be bothered with their “friends.” 
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The emphasis of the Report on the law’s 
responsibility to people who are bothered by the 
sight of prostitutes is understandable. The Com- 
mittee probably went about as far as it could go 
without making prostitution per se a crime in 
Britain. 

The Committee was not inclined to put the law 
in the business of trying to regulate “private” 
lewdness. Hence its retention of the ancient defini- 
tion: “common prostitute.” The “common prosti- 
tute” is for the most part the exposed solicitor. 
The Committee apparently felt that the best way 
to get her out of sight was to increase the severity 
of the penalties including restriction of liberties 
where fines fail. 


What Remains? 


The Report went further. It recommended 
removal of the “annoyance” feature of the 
law “. .. to insure a charge more appropriate to 
the real situation.” The Report sought, also, to 
encourage the prostitute to seek out the probation 
officer. Common prostitutes do not choose steno- 
graphy or domestic service when driven from the 
streets. They may, however, get off the streets or 
change “advertising” style; and the streets are for 
the “public good.” The Committee recognized the 
fact that if society tolerates the prostitute, it must 
permit her some way to carry on her business. 
Under the law she could use her private room for 
“business.” She could become a “masseuse” or a 
“call girl.” Any of these “shifts” could be made 
without violating the operation of the law under 
the definition of “brothels,” and without risk to 
the landlord under the “unenforcible lease rule.” 
The Report sought to tighten the “‘sublease” doors 
to the “brothel” by recommending that power to 
terminate lease contracts “. . . on conviction...” 
be given to the magistrate courts. 

The Committee was obviously confronted with 
an incongruous task: That of preserving the right 
of the prostitute to continue “business” while 
driving her from the “stand.” It is difficult to see 
how the recommendations on prostitution could do 
a great deal more than harrow the “street walker.” 
Perhaps of all prostitutes, the “street walker” is 
least able to defend herself. What is more, the 
substratum of her kind would suffer most because 
least able to pay the increasing fines. 

The Report, moreover, fails to deal with one 
important issue. That of the male who follows the 
woman. The Report does strike at some ancient 
forms of exploitation as, e.g., the landlord who 
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exacts an outrageous rent. Even here, however, 
the problem of enforcement becomes all important. 

The phase of the Report dealing with prostitu- 
tion is a compromise. It would get prostitutes off 
the street with increased fines, probation, and im- 
prisonment; it restricts the operations and de- 


mands of landlords. Otherwise it leaves the 
prostitute and her “business” about where it was. 
The Report has little to say about prostitution as a 
social product and the relevance of that product to 
the legal problem of protecting the “public good.” 


The Army’s New Correctional Program 
at Stockade Level 


By COLONEL RAYMOND R. RAMSEY 
Deputy The Provost Marshal General, Headquarters, Department of the Army 


decrease in the number of Army prisoners 

confined compared with a 14 percent drop in 
the strength of the Army for the same period. 
While this decrease has been a continuing process 
as a result of many factors, the sharpest drop has 
occurred since 1957 following implementation of a 
new Army-wide correctional program at the local 
command level. 

The Army now operates 52 stockades world- 
wide and one major specialized correctional 
facility in the United States, the U. S. Disciplinary 
Barracks at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. This facil- 
ity, under the staff supervision of The Provost 
Marshal General, provides for the presently 
specialized confinement and correctional needs of 
the Army. Additionally, under agreement between 
the services, Air Force prisoners are confined in 
the Army disciplinary barracks. Currently there 
are approximately 1,100 Army and Air Force 
prisoners confined at the U.S. Disciplinary Bar- 
racks. An additional 599 Army prisoners, con- 
victed by courts-martial of civil-type felonies, 
are confined in federal penal and correctional 
institutions. 


S INCE JUNE 1956 there has been a 61 percent 


Traditional “Guardhouse” Program 


All Army prisoners are originally confined in 
local stockades. Those having 6 months or more 
confinement remaining to serve are subject to 
transfer to the disciplinary barracks. Stockades, 
which are local confinement facilities located on 
large Army posts, serve as places of detention for 
personnel awaiting trial and for the confinement 
of prisoners serving short sentences. Under the old 


traditional “guardhouse” system, the program was 
largely one of custody and unproductive menial 
labor. A typical scene on any Army post in those 
days was a GI with a gun “chasing” one or two 
prisoners on cleanup details. Little real attention 
was given to the problems and correctional needs 
of the individual or to determining his potential 
for further military service. As a result, the same 
soldiers were being confined in guardhouses time 
after time for minor violations, and a large pro- 
portion ultimately wound up in disciplinary bar- 
racks with long sentences for major military 
offenses or crimes, including a dishonorable dis- 
charge. This is illustrated by the fact that in 1956, 
62 percent of the prisoners in disciplinary bar- 
racks had a record of two or more court-martial 
convictions. 


“Guardhouse” Program Completely Revamped 


The state of discipline of our troops and the 
high cost of maintaining prisoners, both in terms 
of manpower, money, and the Army’s capability 
as an effective fighting force, are of continuing 
concern to The Provost Marshal General. In late 
1954 a searching review of all past policies and 
procedures affecting prisoners confined in local 
guardhouses was undertaken. The purpose was 
twofold: 

(1) To devise a modern correctional program 
which could be implemented at the local command 
level—one capable of identifying at the earliest 
possible moment those prisoners having a potential 
for further service and one which would assure 
prompt disposition of all other offenders, either 
by separation from the service or transfer toa 
major confinement facility. 
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(2) To devise a worthwhile program of cor- 
rective training that would enhance the potentially 
restorable prisoner’s effectiveness upon return to 
honorable duty status. 

Using the results of studies made and experience 
gained through experimentation, the local stockade 
correctional program was completely revamped in 
1957. The new approach called for a frontal attack 
on the problem of military discipline by the entire 
staff of the local command—a well coordinated, 
united effort never before attempted. Procedures 
were established for professional screening and 
evaluation of all soldiers on their first trip to the 
stockade. Under the new program, problems, defi- 
ciencies and causes of misconduct are identified 
with a view to applying corrective measures. The 
individual’s potential for further successful mili- 
tary service is evaluated with the assistance of his 
troop commander, the confinement officer, the 
psychiatrist, legal officers, chaplains, and others. 
Those unable to meet service requirements are 
recommended for early separation from the serv- 
ice administratively, when appropriate. Others 
having a potential for further military service 
are placed promptly in intensive military retrain- 
ing and considered for maximum clemency and 
early return to honorable duty with their units. 
Those with long sentences for major crimes are 
transferred to disciplinary barracks. Every pris- 
oner is required to undergo training and perform 
constructive work—all with a view to returning 
qualified individuals to military duty and others 
to civilian life better equipped to meet their 
responsibilities as useful citizens. 

Old “guardhouse” concepts regarding custodial 
supervision and prisoner labor also have been 
revised. Confinement and safe custody of the pris- 
oner remain a fundamental responsibility. How- 
ever, it was evident the old system of keeping 
everyone “under the gun” was unnecessary, expen- 
sive, and was actually hampering the rehabilita- 
tion of the prisoner. Utilizing the knowledge 
of the individual gained through professional 
screening, trained correctional personnel assigned 
to stockades now place maximum emphasis on 
minimum custodial restrictions. As a result, most 
prisoners now are worked and trained in a parolee 
status or under the supervision of mature noncom- 
missioned officers without arms. Emphasis is 
placed on employment on useful work which has a 
training value, thus improving their skills and 
ultimate rehabilitation. 
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Corrective Treatment at the 
Disciplinary Barracks 


Prisoners with longer sentences to confinement, 
convicted of more serious offenses, are sent on to 
the disciplinary barracks—the Army’s major spe- 
cialized confinement facility, staffed and equipped 
to provide individualized corrective treatment for 
these offenders. The rehabilitation procedures of 
the disciplinary barracks are designed to provide 
a realistic evaluation of the individual, his weak- 
nesses, problems, and potentialities, and to develop 
or improve his skills, all with a view to returning 
qualified individuals to military duty and others 
to civilian life better equipped to meet their 
responsibilities as useful citizens. 

At each disciplinary barracks, academic schools, 
under the supervision of qualified instructors, are 
operated to meet the prisoners’ educational needs. 
Priority is given to correcting basic deficiencies in 
elementary subjects. Statistical studies reflect a 
definite relationship between educational achieve- 
ment and the incidence of military delinquency. As 
of June 30, 1958, 38.4 percent of the disciplinary 
barracks prisoner population had less than an 
eighth-grade education compared with 17.2 percent 
of the soldiers on duty. Through arrangements 
with the United States Armed Forces Institute 
and local and state school systems, prisoners are 
afforded an opportunity to obtain high school 
diplomas or equivalency certificates and to take a 
wide variety of college and commercial subjects 
during “off-duty” hours. For example, during the 
fiscal year 1958 at the Lompoc, California, disci- 
plinary barracks, 164 prisoners completed eighth- 
grade requirements, 270 were awarded high 
school diplomas, and 79 completed junior college 
requirements. 

A wide range of vocational training shops and 
schools are operated at the disciplinary barracks 
where prisoners receive organized trade training 
instruction. These include such skills as carpentry, 
automotive maintenance, furniture repair and 
upholstery, typewriter and office machine repair, 
sheet metal work, shoe repair, and farming in 
addition to specialities peculiar to the military 
service. 

Those prisoners found qualified at the discipli- 
nary barracks for further military service are 
placed in intensive military retraining in a special 
unit for that purpose at Fort Leavenworth where 
they receive 8 weeks of preparatory or transitional 
instruction before returning to regular military 
units. Men returned to duty from this unit have 
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established an exceptional record of accomplish- 
ment. For example, a spot survey of those restored 
to duty for 6 months or more showed no additional 
court-martial convictions and the majority had 
received one or more promotions in rank. 


Results of New Program at Stockade Level 


This new concept of professional classification 
and prompt disposition of offenders on their first 
trip to the local stockade has had far-reaching 
effects. Nineteen stockades located throughout the 
world have been closed since June 1957. Many 
persons who formerly would have ended up in a 
disciplinary barracks under sentence to confine- 
ment and punitive discharge after several trips to 
the local stockade are being administratively 
separated from the service following their first 
period of confinement. As a result of the precipi- 
tous decline in prisoner strength, four branch 
United States disciplinary barracks located at 
Fort Gordon, Georgia; Fort Crowder, Missouri; 
New Cumberland, Pennsylvania; and Lompoc, 
California, have been closed within the past 3 


years. These impressive reductions in prisoner 
strength and closing of confinement facilities 
obviously mean an attendant rise in over-all effi- 
ciency, as well as large and measurable savings in 
money and effective manpower. 

The security of the Nation depends largely on 
the effectiveness of the individual soldier and his 
effectiveness in turn depends upon his ability to 
conform and function in the modern “nuclear age” 
Army. Rigid discipline and performance goes to 
the very heart of maintaining effective combat 
forces. There is no place in today’s highly profes- 
sionalized Army for the “incident-prone” delin- 
quent. Thus, the Army’s current correctional 
program is directed in its primary phase toward 
assuring the early detection and prompt and 
appropriate disposition of those individuals whose 
nonconformance and delinquency weaken the 
Army’s ability to function as an effective fighting 
force. In its secondary phase, the Army is applying 
the most up-to-date correctional philosophies and 
rehabilitation methods in order to return as many 
men as possible to honorable duty or to their home 
communities as useful citizens. 


The Bail System and Equal Justice 


By CALEB FOOTE 
Professor, University of Pennsylvania Law School 


HE PROSECUTION, in a murder case, must at 
Ponce demand bail from the defendant; and 

the latter shall provide three substantial 
securities—as approved by the court of the judges 
in such case—who guarantee to produce him at the 
trial, and if a man be unwilling or unable to pro- 
vide these sureties, the court must take, bind and 
keep him, and produce him at the trial of the 
case.”? 

In this way Plato described the institution of 
conditional release as it probably existed long ago 
in Greece. Some 2300 years later the question of 
what to do with a man pending trial remains one 
of the most perplexing unsolved problems in legal 
and correctional administration. Our allegiance 
to the presumption of innocence as a basic founda- 
tion of our criminal procedure stands in stark 
contrast with imprisonment of an accused before 


a Plato, Laws, v. 2, Pp. 261 (Bury ed. 1952). 


trial, a trial which may well end in a finding of 
innocence. Bail has been the traditional method 
by which we have tried to prevent this anomaly, 
with the accused entitled to conditional release 
provided he can furnish financial security in an 
amount sufficient to operate as a supposed deter- 
rent against flight. As many of those accused of 
crime are indigent or have very limited financial 
resources, however, there is implicit in the require- 
ment of financial security a factor of economic and 
class discrimination which is difficult to reconcile 
with the goal of equal justice. 


Administration of Bail a Neglected Area in 
Legal and Criminological Research 


Despite its obvious importance the administra- 
tion of the bail system has been one of the most 
neglected areas in both legal and criminological 
research. Most of the work which has been done 
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has concerned the legal mechanics of release, 
abusive practices by bail bondsmen, or inefficient 
administration of bail forfeitures. Such research, 
however, casts little direct light on the efficacy of 
the bail system in implementing what the Supreme 
Court has referred to as the “traditional right to 
freedom before conviction.”2 As the late Mr. 
Justice Jackson observed, “the spirit of the [bail] 
procedure is to enable [defendants] to stay out of 
jail until a trial has found them guilty.’ 

Effective administration of this policy is of 
importance not only for the preservation of basic 
rights of the accused but also because indiscrimi- 
nate pretrial imprisonment is very expensive, 
creates serious problems for correctional adminis- 
tration, and impedes full utilization of probation 
as a treatment policy by creating conditions inim- 
ical to effective probation. To give one example, 
in New York City the average daily population of 
prisoners in detention pending trial has more than 
doubled in the last 10 years and is now over 3,500, 
creating a critical need for the construction of new 
facilities. This population burden is crippling 
efforts to introduce constructive reforms in prison 
treatment. A recent Department of Correction 
study reports that the cost of this detention is 
between $10 and $20 a day per prisoner, the spread 
depending upon unknown police costs. “Even 
excluding any police department costs,” the report 
states, “we can save not only the $13,000 per cell 
in construction costs, but also more than $3,500 a 
year in other costs by keeping one prisoner out of 
jail.”’* 

The existence of such overcrowding in many of 
our detention jails would suggest the common 
sense observation that our practice falls far short 
of the ideal where conditional release pending 
trial is the rule. For obvious reasons, however, we 
have lacked any systematic statistical study of 
the problem. There are formidable obstacles to 
research which seeks to gauge the effect of bail 
administration upon prisoners and upon detention 
jail population. Judgments of lower courts which 
have heard and acted upon applications for bail 
are nowhere published or systematically collected, 
while published appellate court opinions on the 

2 Stack v. Boyle, 342 U.S. 1, 4 (1951). 

3Id. at 8 (concurring opinion). 

* See Correction Sidelights, v. 3, no. 2 (New York City Department of 
“Ta ae studies, from which much of this article has been 
taken and to which the reader is referred for legal citations and further 
detail, are: (1) “Compelling Appearance in Court: Administration of 
Bail in Philadelphia,” 102 University of Pennsylvania Law Review 
1031-1079 (1954); (2) “A Study of the Administration of Bail in New 
York City” (and comment thereon), 106 University of Pennsylvania 


Law Review 685-730 (1958). A limited number of reprints of the New 
York study are available from the author. 
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subject of bail are rare (the issue of bail usually 
becomes moot before an appeal can be decided) 
and propably unrepresentative of the mass of 
cases decided in the lower courts. Statistics on the 
amount of bail required in different cases or on 
the proportion of defendants released on bail pend- 
ing trial are to our knowledge not collected in any 
city or state. Laborious collection and analysis of 
individual records and time consuming observation 
of court cases are the only feasible methods of 
research. 


The Bail System in New York and Philadelphia 


This article is a report on two studies of this 
kind conducted in Philadelphia in 1953 and in New 
York City in 1957 by the University of Pennsylva- 
nia Law School. This research was a product of 
the school’s policy of directing some of its best 
students into summer study of significant prob- 
lems in the practical administration of the law. 
Other studies in this series have produced impor- 
tant work on police arrest practices, the exercise 
of discretion by prosecutors, and the administra- 
tion of curfew ordinances and of criminal regis- 
tration ordinances. In the New York City bail 
study, financed by the Fund for the Republic and 
enthusiastically supported by the city’s Correction 
Commissioner, Anna M. Kross, the seven partici- 
pating law students not only did field and statisti- 
cal studies, but each man also spent 3 weeks as a 
custodial officer in a detention prison. Parenthet- 
ically it should be noted that this practical 
experience in prison administration was a high 
point in the students’ educational experience and 
the experiment has an important potential lesson 
for legal education and correctional administra- 
tion. In much of Europe legal study and crimi- 
nology go hand in hand; for example, in Germany 
each law student, as a part of his practical 
“preparatory service,” works for a month in a 
prison. In this country, however, much of the 
legal profession is ignorant of any real awareness 
of problems and practices in correction and crimi- 
nology. Our modest experiments at the University 
of Pennsylvania would indicate that such an 
educational experience for law students could be 
combined with practical low-cost research which 
would be mutually beneficial to both the legal 
profession and the correctional services concerned. 

The principal thrust of both bail studies was to 
determine the effect of bail administration upon 
the accused with regard to the likelihood that he 
would be able to obtain pretrial conditional 
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release, the standards and practices employed in 
setting the amount of bail, the impact of pretrial 
imprisonment upon the accused’s ability to prepare 
a defense, the disposition of the cases of those 
subjected to pretrial imprisonment, and the com- 
parative dispositions of cases in which the con- 
victed defendant had and had not been free on bail 
pending trial. Before discussing our findings on 
these problems, brief mention should be made of 
the research methods employed and the limitations 
of the studies. 

In New York, the statistical study was limited 
to felony cases and was based upon a sample of 
3,223 actions in three counties (New York, Bronx, 
and Queens). This sample comprised about half 
of all felony actions commenced in the three coun- 
ties in 1956, and in each case it was possible to 
determine the crime charged, the amount of bail 
set (if any), whether the accused was released 
on bail, the duration of pretrial imprisonment, 
and the ultimate disposition of the felony charge. 
We have no information on misdemeanor cases. 

In Philadelphia all types of cases were studied, 
but records were less accessible and several differ- 
ent samples were used, none of them as satisfac- 
tory statistically as that on which the New York 
study was based. To determine the proportion of 
defendants detained, we analyzed 752 cases in the 
District Attorney’s preindictment file in July and 
August 1953, of defendants being held for trial. 
Statistics on the disposition of jail cases were 
obtained from a different sample of 958 jail cases, 
being all cases in that category which were finally 
disposed of between August 15 and December 31, 
1953. For comparative purposes, a sample of 
dispositions of defendants charged with certain 
crimes were examined and 529 cases involving 
defendants on bail were compared with 417 jail 
defendant dispositions. 

Bail setting practice and procedure were 
observed or studied from transcripts in several 
hundred cases in New York and in 985 cases in 
Philadelphia. In both studies samples of prisoners 
unable to raise bail were interviewed (104 in 
Philadelphia, 89 in New York). There were nu- 
merous interviews with various officials and bail 
bondsmen, and a study was made of prison 
treatment of and regulations affecting pretrial 
prisoners. 


Serious Deficiencies in Pretrial Release 


The studies established the existence of serious 
deficiencies in the administration of pretrial 
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release in both cities. If under the theory of our 
law conditional release on bail pending trial is to 
be the norm, these studies make it obvious how 
far New York and Philadelphia fell short of such 
a standard. In these two cities inadequacies in the 
theory and practice of bail administration are 
directly responsible for the overcrowding of deten- 
tion facilities. Whether what is true of New York 
and Philadelphia is also true elsewhere in the 
country is, of course, a matter of speculation, but 
there would seem to be no reason to believe that 
conditions are significantly different in other large 
urban centers. Only the major findings in New 
York and Philadelphia can be summarized here. 

1. Many defendants were unable to furnish bail 
even when the amount set was nominal. Bail in the 
amount of $500 or $1,000 is regarded as minimal 
except for minor offenses. In New York, however, 
28 percent of those held in $500 bail and 38 percent 
of those held in $1,000 did not obtain pretrial 
release. In Philadelphia state cases the comparable 
figures were 15 and 22 percent, and in Philadelphia 
federal cases 32 and 50 percent. 

2.As the amount of bail required rises above 
$1,000, the likelihood that a defendant will obtain 
pretrial release drops sharply. In New York the 
percentage of those unable to obtain release at 
given amounts of bail set was 45 percent at $1,500; 
63 percent at $2,500; 75 percent at $5,000; and 
86 percent at $7,500. Figures for Philadelphia are 
comparable. 

3. Bail was normally set so high for more serious 
offenses that a majority of defendants in those 
cases did not obtain pretrial release. Of the 3,223 
felony cases in the New York City study, 58 per- 
cent were held in jail pending disposition of the 
felony charge. Philadelphia statistics for serious 
offenses were inadequate, but the sample obtained 
indicated that three out of four defendants 
charged with the most serious bailable offenses 
were held in jail between arrest and trial. In the 
New York study the statistics were broken down 
by offenses, indicating that for some crimes the 
percentage held in jail was higher than the overall 
average. Without regard to amount of bail, the 
proportion of defendants not released on bail 
varied from 32 percent in forgery cases to 63 per- 
cent of burglary defendants and 74 percent of 
robbery defendants. In this study $1,500 was 
considered “high bail” because of the fact that 
nearly half of all defendants did not obtain release 
when bail was set in that amount. Bail in this 
amount or higher was set in 85 percent of the 
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cases of robbery, 72 percent of narcotics cases, 69 
percent for sex crimes other than rape, 64 percent 
for burglary, 61 percent for possession of danger- 
ous weapons, and 43 percent for assault. Bail of 
$5,000 or higher, which statistically gave only a 
25 percent or less chance of pretrial release, was 
set in 52 percent of the robbery cases, 31 percent 
of the narcotics cases, and 17 percent of the 
burglary cases. 

These statistics reflect a deplorable failure of 
bail administration in these two cities to measure 
up to the spirit of the presumption of innocence. 
The explanations for a practice so inconsistent 
with our theory are varied: judicial practice, 
legislation which impedes access to bail for more 
serious offenders, the practice of bail bondsmen 
in demanding security, the failure to inform deten- 
tion prisoners of their rights and the means where- 
by they can be enforced, and correction practices 
in jails which deny prisoners adequate facilities 
for communication with the outside. Of these fac- 
tors, judicial practice in bail setting appeared to 
be much the most important. 

Measured by any standard, the practices which 
were observed in magistrates courts were totally 
inadequate to the proper administration of the 
law. Bail is supposed to be set in an amount suffi- 
cient to ensure the defendant’s presence in court. 
This is the only standard, and bail should be set 
no higher than is required for this purpose. Our 
law does not sanction punishment before trial or 
deliberate denial of pretrial release because an 
alleged offender may be regarded as a potential 
recidivist or as otherwise undesirable in the eyes 
of the judge. To make the determination of the 
amount of bail which is required to ensure appear- 
ance for trial, the court is supposed to make an 
individual study of each accused; all relevant 
factors should be weighed, including the obvious 
one of the accused’s financial ability. Yet in most 
cases observed in both cities no such individualized 
study was made, and in almost all cases the court 
did not have and made no effort to obtain informa- 
tion on the defendant’s financial ability. If a 
defendant has lived and worked in the same com- 
munity for a number of years and is currently 
employed, if he has a family with whom he lives, 
if he belongs to a church or union or other social 
organization, he would appear to be a good bail 
risk almost without regard to the crime with which 
he is charged. Yet information of this type was 
seldom utilized, although many of the prisoners 
interviewed in both cities alleged such substantial 
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ties to the city. Instead, the determination of bail 
usually followed a pattern which looked primarily 
to the offense charged and sometimes also the 
defendant’s prior record. In both Philadelphia and 
New York lists which scheduled amount of bail 
by crime charged without regard to individual 
circumstances were found to be in use by some 
district attorneys and judges. Of 124 observed 
Philadelphia cases, no questions relevant to the 
amount of bail to be set were asked in 87 cases. 

It may be that some magistrates setting bail in 
“normal” amounts were not aware of the fact that 
a large proportion of defendants would be detained 
as a result. There was a good deal of evidence, 
however, that some magistrates were deliberately 
imposing high bail for improper reasons. The 
Chief Magistrate in Philadelphia stated that bail 
was used to “break” crime waves and in robbery 
and narcotics cases high bail appeared to be a 
deliberate policy in order to imprison the defen- 
dant pending trial. Even in many lesser cases the 
magistrate seemed to be imposing high bail as | 
punishment on the assumption that the defendant | 
was guilty. Some verbatim statements by Philadel- | 
phia magistrates illustrate these factors: i 

In a larceny case: “I’ll make it $1,500—that will | 
hold anybody.” 

In an assault case where even the district attor- | | 
ney protested that $1,000 bail was too high: “I dis- | 
agree with you, Mr. District Attorney. I feel that 
the man should be punished and I don’t feel that | 
$500 bail is sufficient.” i 

In a numbers case, explaining the amount of | , 
bail set: “If you didn’t bite the policeman I } 
wouldn’t be so hard. I would be lenient with you.” 

Setting high bail in an automobile case: “All > 
right, I don’t like hit-and-run drivers.” 

Setting high bail in a case where a defendant | 
was accused of assaulting his father: ‘Anyone 
who hits his father ought to be electrocuted.” ; 

This judicial proclivity to either set bail rou- > 
tinely without regard to individual circumstances > 
or to deliberately misuse bail procedure was} 
responsible for most of the cases of pretrial} 
imprisonment. Other aggravating factors cannot} 
be discussed in detail here, but two should hep 
noted. First, legislation exists in both states whichf ; 
gives the magistrate no jurisdiction to set bail in 3 . 
certain types of cases. In these instances bail will 
only be set if application is made to a higher court} 
in a proceeding that virtually requires the services > 
of an attorney and which involves substantial 
delay. Of the 752 such cases in the New York 
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sample, only 15 percent ultimately obtained 
release on bail and the proportion in Philadelphia, 
while it could not be determined statistically, 
would appear to be no higher. Second, in both 
cities but particularly in Philadelphia restrictions 
on visiting privileges, virtual denial of use of the 
telephone, and delays in getting mail out of the 
institutions undoubtedly contributed to the failure 
to obtain release in some cases and to delay in 
achieving release in many others. 

4. From 10 percent to 20 percent of those con- 
fined in jail pending trial were never convicted. 
In Philadelphia 1 out of every 5 jailed defendants 
was not convicted, or a total of 210 of the cases in 
our sample. Of these, 117 were acquitted, 51 cases 
were dismissed short of a full trial and an esti- 
- mated 42 were dismissed by the grand jury. In 
_ New York—and this was the major discrepancy 
_ in the findings of the two studies—the proportion 
_ of jail defendants acquitted was only about 1 per- 
cent, compared with nearly 12 percent of the 
Philadelphia sample. We had no explanation of 
this difference and hazard no guesses. However, 
10 percent of the New York cases were dismissed 
by the grand jury. An additional 13 percent were 
transferred to another court on lesser (misde- 
meanor) charges, which amounts to a finding by 
- | the grand jury that the defendant could not be 
convicted of the felony charge on the basis of 
it | which bail was set. The ultimate dispositions of 
at | these transferred cases were not determined. Thus, 
_ 181 New York and 210 Philadelphia defendants 


of _ were not found guilty of any offense but were re- 
1} quired to serve a jail term pending disposition. The 
” | duration of this detention for the Philadelphia 
\ll | cases ranged from 13 to 75 days; in New York 24 
_ of the prisoners dismissed by the grand jury spent 
int | from 50 to 149 days in jail before dismissal. 
me} It might also be noted that of the 790 jailed 
Philadelphia defendants who were found guilty, 
ou- — the sentence imposed in 35 cases was a fine, 193 
ces F were given a suspended sentence, and 90 were 
was 


_ sentenced to only the time already served pending 
rial trial. It seems reasonable to conclude that in most 
inot _ of these 318 cases the inability of the defendant 
be to obtain pretrial release caused him to serve a 


hich jail term which would not otherwise have been 
imposed. 

5. Jailed defendants were more likely to be 
ue convicted and were much more severely sentenced 
vices _ than defendants charged with similar crimes who 
ntis! F were free on bail pending trial. While these find- 
York ings should be interpreted with great caution, in 
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a Philadelphia sample limited to certain serious 
crimes 48 percent of bailed defendants were not 
convicted compared with 18 percent of jailed 
defendants. In the New York sample, the grand 
jury dismissed 24 percent of the bail cases and 10 
percent of the jail cases, while jail defendants 
were more likely to plead guilty and less likely to 
be acquitted at a trial than bail defendants. 

More striking and probably more significant 
are the contrasts in disposition of guilty cases. In 
Philadelphia 59 percent of the jail cases but only 
22 percent of the bail cases were sentenced to 
imprisonment, while in New York 84 percent of 
the jail and only 45 percent of the bail cases were 
sentenced to a penal institution. 

So many variables affect both determination of 
guilt and sentence imposed that these figures 
afford no statistical basis for stating that pretrial 
imprisonment “caused” the more unfavorable dis- 
positions of the jail cases. Particularly as to 
sentence imposed, however, the markedly similar 
differences obtained in both studies makes it diffi- 
cult to escape the conclusion that pretrial incarcer- 
tion disadvantages the accused. in the disposition 
of his case. Aside from statistics, it would be 
reasonable to expect that this would happen. Wig- 
more has noted that any criminal defendant is 
under the handicap that he looks guilty, and this 
applies most forcefully to the defendant who ar- 
rives in court in custody, and usually without a 
job to which he can return if placed on probation. 

Correction of the practices documented in these 

two studies poses some very formidable practical 
and policy problems. At the practical level, the - 
paradoxical fact is that conditions of detention 
for the unconvicted in both Philadelphia and New 
York were found to be more restrictive than 
those ordinarily imposed on convicted prisoners 
in sentence institutions. In part this was the 
product of grossly inadequate facilities, in part 
it was due to administrative convenience reflected 
in security measures, some of which seemed both 
needless and totally inappropriate to persons 
presumed to be innocent. If amelioration of these 
restrictive conditions of pretrial imprisonment is 
theoretically possible, it would cost money and 
expensive reforms for the benefit of unpopular 
minorities have little practical appeal. 


Prospects for Reform Not Encouraging 


Nor are the prospects for reform of legal bail 
practices particularly encouraging. Laws which 
now impede access to bail can be changed to 
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reverse that policy, but the basic problem is the 
lower court policy, often abetted by police and 
district attorneys, of setting deliberately high bail 
to prevent pretrial release. The indigence of many 
defendants, the practical unavailability of counsel 
to such defendants at this stage of the proceedings, 
and the short timespan before an appeal against 
deliberately high bail would become moot, preclude 
the likelihood that appellate review can provide 
the needed corrective influence. Indeed, although 
all states prohibit “excessive” bail, the practical 
difficulties of obtaining appellate review are so 
great that in 25 of the states there appear to be 
no reported decisions whatsoever relating to the 
amount of bail. 

A much more fundamental policy problem which 
our courts have never faced concerns what consti- 
tutes “excessive” bail in cases where the defendant 
is an indigent or near-indigent. The fact that the 
New York study found that pretrial imprisonment 
resulted in 28 percent of the cases where bail was 
set at the purely nominal figure of $500 bears 
eloquent testimony to the existence of a hard core 
of defendants who can offer no reasonable finan- 
cial security whatsoever. As for the other cases, 
the implication of many appellate cases is that 
bail is not excessive if it does not exceed the 
amount usually fixed for the crime charged. Such 
reasoning is not only inconsistent with the indivi- 
dualized determinations which are supposed to be 
made in bail cases but is also untenable in the light 
of the findings of these studies, where the level of 
bail usually fixed for felonies imposes pretrial 
imprisonment on a majority of defendants. 


Significance of the Bail System Studies 


The principal significance of the New York and 
Philadelphia bail studies is the demonstration that, 
at least in these two cities, no adjustments made 
within the traditional confines of the bail system 
can resolve the ugly fact that pretrial criminal 
administration today discriminates according to 
economic status. No system of conditional release 
which places exclusive reliance upon financial 
incentives against flight can be justified under 
conditions where indigents, transients and others 
without financial responsibilty constitute so 
large a proportion of the defendant population. 
Although our law has lagged in the protection of 
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the indigent accused, the possibilty of substantial 
improvement appears in the Supreme Court’s 
decision in Griffin v. Illinois, where the Court 
ruled that an indigent state prisoner cannot be 
denied an otherwise available appeal because of 
his inability to pay for the required transcript. 
Doubtless denial of appellate review because of 
poverty is a more extreme situation than denial 
of conditional release pending trial, but there are 
strong similarities between the two situations. As 
denial of an appeal leaves unresolved questions 
about the validity of a judgment, denial of condi- 
tional release affects the quality of a defendant’s 
trial by impairing his ability to prove his inno- 
cence. We cannot get around the fact that a rich 
defendant is always going to be in a preferred 
position because of his ability to hire the best 
lawyer and to pour money into the search for 
evidence, but from such a fact we should not 
rationalize a denial to the poor accused of even 
such succor as can be had from self-help. There is 
always the possibility that a poor defendant, if 
given conditional release, can find employment in 
order to finance otherwise unavailable legal or 
investigative assistance. 

The bail system’s invidious discrimination 
against the poor will remain until we have devised 
methods which will protect the state by assuring 
appearance for trial without imposing financial 
burdens which violate the spirit of equal protec- 
tion of the law. In a handful of cases studied a 
defendant was released on his own recognizance 
without being required to put up financial security. 
Such an approach offers the most obvious solution 
for indigent cases and within such a policy a num- 
ber of protections can be developed to guard the 
state’s interest in bringing an accused to trial. 
One obvious remedy is to reduce the opportunity 
for flight or criminal activity by providing for a 
speedy trial in high risk cases. 

New York has recently enacted a statute making 
it a criminal offense for an accused to fail to 
appear in court after due notice, and the argu- 
ment that this would be an adequate alternative 
rests on the fact that under modern conditions 
most people whom the police really want to find 
are apprehended sooner or later. If such expedi- 
ents are insufficient to bring all accused to jus- 
tice, it must be remembered that the bail system 
itself rests on the premise that conditional 
release on bail “is a calculated risk which the law 
takes as the price of our system of justice.” 
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RISON ADMINISTRATORS are charged by law 
Pris the responsibility of keeping persons 

legally committed to their custody until they 
are released by proper authority. Many safe- 
guards, physical and procedural, are erected to 
assist in accomplishing this purpose. However, 
these are sometimes not enough and despite such 
precautionary measures a prisoner will of his own 
volition, manage to leave the custody of his keep- 
ers without authorization. This is an escape. 


Factors Associated With Escape 


What factors predispose a prisoner to attempt 
an escape? The fact that he is being detained 
against his will would seem to be reason enough 
and Pescor! feels that the primary goal of pris- 
oners is their freedom. However, prisoners differ 
in the methods they use to obtain this end. Some 
employ extreme and even dangerous means while 
others prefer less desperate measures. We find 
that even when opportunities appear to be equal, 
some inmates will escape and others will not. 
Despite the expense involved in apprehending an 
escaped prisoner, the danger to himself and others 
coupled with his flight, the unfavorable publicity 
associated with the event, and the potential threats 
to penal programs which can result, there is a 
curious scarcity of research on the subject re- 
ported in the literature. The present study was 
made in an attempt to partially fill that scarcity 
and in so doing to provide a practical guide to 
prison classification personnel engaged in assign- 
ing inmates to various custody levels. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons? has noted racial 
differences in escape behavior. They report that 
less than 1 percent of 1953 and less than 2 percent 
of their 1954 escaped inmates were Negroes, even 
though, in those years, Negroes comprised 27 per- 
cent of the federal prison population. In addition 
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Scudder? has pointed up the time element in es- 
capes by noting that half of Chino escaped pris- 
oners did so in the first 30 days following impris- 
onment. 

Although suffering from the lack of an appro- 
priate nonescape control group, a study by 
Cochrane* remains the only systematic attempt, 
reported in the literature, to illuminate this largely 
speculative area of prisoner behavior. Cochrane 
investigated the personal characteristics of 60 in- 
mates who escaped from the Massachusetts Prison 
Colony between 1928 and 1948. He listed 13 
factors which identified the escape-prone inmate: 
. Weak or nonexistent home ties. 

. Served less than 40 percent of terms. 

. More than 18 months to parole hearing. 
. More than 4 years to maximum. 

. Habitual offender. 

. Under 30 years old. 

. Frequently transient. 

. Poor employment record. 

. Detainers on file. 

10. Uncooperative attitude. 


11. Daring, aggressive personality. 
12. Mental instability. 
13. Inferior intelligence. 


whore 


Even with this information, we are still unable 
to ascertain the relative significance of each char- 
acteristic because of the absence of a control group 
with whom we can compare these findings. Also,. 
not all of these characteristics can be evaluated 
immediately or within a short period following 
the inmate’s admission to an institution. 


Study of 100 Inmates Who Had Escaped 


In an attempt to eliminate some of the problems, 
a group of 200 white male inmates of the Louisi- 
ana State Penitentiary were selected as subjects 
for this study. Half of the subjects were inmates 
who had successfully escaped between July 1955, 
and September 1957. The other 100 inmates repre- 
sent the nonescapee control group. 

Because of the small number who escape, 
Negroes were not included in either group. 

During the last 10 years, Louisiana has had 
more than twice as many white escapees as Neg- 
roes even though Negroes outnumbered whites by 
3 to 1 in the prison population. This is consistent 
with the aforementioned Federal Bureau of Prison 
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data. Reasons for this racial difference are un- 
certain, but it is noted that in the case of Louisi- 
ana, a majority of Negro inmates are long-term 
residents of the State who rarely present a history 
of geographical mobility and presumably have 
relatively strong family ties. 

The two groups were matched with respect to 
month and year of admission and custody levels 
in a gross attempt to equate opportunity for es- 
cape. Thus each escapee was matched with non- 
escapee imprisoned for the same length of time 
and under the same degree of supervision at the 
time of escape. Except for the above restrictions, 
the nonescape group was selected without known 
bias by inmate identification numbers. 

Twenty-two variables were selected for com- 
parison. These variables represent information 
available shortly after admission which are 
routinely reported for all inmates on IBM statist- 
ical cards.® In accord with the stated purpose of 
the study, only information available during the 
initial confinement period was selected since this 
is all ordinarily available for determining initial 
custody status. Subsequent statistical analysis 
revealed the following: 

1. Number of dependents.—Significantly more inmates 
escaped who had no persons financially dependent on 
their support than those with one or more dependents. 

2. Number of previous commitments elsewhere.—Sig- 
nificantly more inmates escaped who had one or more 
previous commitments to adult penal facilities outside 


the State of Louisiana than those with no such commit- 
ments. 

3. Type of offense.—Significantly more inmates es- 
a who committed property crimes (burglary, theft, 
robbery, etc.) than those who committed crimes against 
the person (homicide, assault and battery, sex crimes, 


c. 

4. Number of juvenile commitments.—Significantly 
more inmates escaped who had records of one or more 
commitments to juvenile training schools than those with 
no juvenile commitments. 

5. Age at first arrest.—Significantly more inmates es- 
caped who were first arrested at an age younger than 
those arrested at a more advanced age. 

6. Size of community of residence.—Significantly more 
inmates escaped who resided in cities of less than 
100,000 population than those from larger cities. 

7. Mileage to home state.—Significantly more inmates 
escaped whose home states were farther from Louisiana 
than those who had resided within or close to Louisiana. 
(Median mileage was 150 miles.) 

8. Years residence in Louisiana.—Significantly more 
inmates escaped who had resided in Louisiana less than 
2 years than longer term residents. 


In addition, three other variables narrowly 
missed being significant and are listed because of 
their potential significance in future studies of 
this type. 


5 For those interested, the authors will furnish upon request a more 
= hore of the statistical operations used in this study. 
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1. Length of sentence—More inmates escaped who 
were serving sentences longer than 6.5 years than those 
serving lesser sentences. 

2. Tested educational achievement.—More inmates es- 
caped who achieved a grade level less than 6.5 years on 
the Stanford Achievement Test than those at more ad- 
vanced grade levels. 


3. Age of commitment.—More inmates escaped who 
were below 29.5 years of age on the current admission 
than those inmates who were older at admission. 

The remaining 11 variables were found to be 
not significant and were discarded from further 
use in this study. They are listed below for what- 
ever value or use they may have either in future 
studies or in practical operations of classification 
committees. 

1. Otis I.Q. Above median vs. below median. 
2. Marital status. Single vs. married. 


3. Home background. Broken vs. nonbroken. 


. Rurality. Predominantly urban vs. predominantly 
rural. 


5. Occupation of father. Farmer vs. nonfarmer. 


6. Number of siblings. Below median vs. above 
median 


7. Number of previous commitments at Louisiana 
State Penitentiary. None vs. one or more. 
8. Veterans status. Nonveteran vs. veteran. 
9. History psychiatric disorder. History vs. no history. 
be Years school completed. Below median vs. above 
median. 


11. Siblings in correctional or penal institution. None 
vs. one or more. 


Characteristics of Escape-Prone Prisoners 


Further statistical treatment of the significant 
variables yielded two clusters composed of four 
variables each which exhibited interrelationships. 


CLUSTER I - “TRANSIENT CRIMINALITY” 


Years residence in Louisiana. 
Mileage to home state. 


Number of penitentiary commitments elsewhere. 
Size of community. 


The average inmate described by these variables 
seems to be a short-term resident of Louisiana 
with his home in a relatively small out-of-state 
community and having a prior out-of-state pen- 
itentiary commitment. To the authors, this de- 
scribes a transient, vagabond type individual with 
weak home ties who continued his criminal activi- 
ties shortly after moving into the state. This 
cluster corresponds in part to the “Geographic 
Stability” factor cited by Cochrane.* Thus, this 
cluster is labeled “Transient Criminality.” 


CLUSTER II - “EARLY CRIMINAL HISTORY” 


Number of juvenile commitments. 
Age at first arrest. 

Number of dependents. 
Commission of property crimes. 


The inmate described by this cluster is one with 
a record of juvenile institutionalization, youthful 
when first arrested and without a dependent fam- 
ily. Commission of property crimes probably ' 
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enters into the cluster because of its strong re- 
lationship with age. It has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that property crimes are the preferred 
province of the youthful offender. This cluster is 
rather confidently identified as “early criminal 
history.” 

The aforementioned statistical operations re- 
duced to two the number of variables necessary 
to explain the observed differences between the 
groups. It seems almost unnecessary to point out 
that many other factors may decidedly influence 
prison escapes. 

The 22 variables examined in this study are 
probably representative of the case history type 
information usually available on prison inmates 
at the time of initial classification. However, they 
are not representative of all personal characteris- 
tics which might be obtained, especially as per- 
tains to attributes of personality. 

Additionally, indices of prison adjustment and 
situational factors would appear vastly important. 
For instance, personal interviews with escapees 
sometime reveal that the escape was an avoidant 
response to a particularly stressful environmental 
situation, e.g. threat of violence by other inmates. 


Comprehensive studies of person, situation and 
interaction between the two seem indispensable 
for an adequate forecast of escape behavior. How- 
ever, the results of this study should afford a more 
confident decision by the classification committee 
when properly weighed against a background of 
other important factors which lend themselves 
less readily to statistical analysis. It is interesting 
to note that some of the notions about “escape 
risks” which are held by prison officials in Louisi- 
ana are supported by these results while others 
are not. More research on this and similar prob- 
lems in prison administration is needed to clarify 
certain concepts which have gained acceptance 
through the years but which, nevertheless, may or 
may not be correct. 

Finally, it should be noted that the generality of 
these results is unknown. The authors are not in 
a position to estimate the extent to which peculiar- 
ities of the Louisiana Prison System or the sub- 
jects studied influenced the results. However, the 
similarity between certain significant factors in 
the present study and those of the Massachusetts 
study suggests the results may be valid for prisons 
in general. 


The University Curriculum in Corrections 


By VERNON Fox, PH.D. 
Professor and Chairman, Criminology and Corrections, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


UGGESTED COLLEGE and university curricula to 
S prepare persons for work with juvenile and 

adult offenders within the framework of 
society’s system of justice have taken various 
forms.! The catalogues of the colleges and univer- 
sities that offer curricula in corrections show 
varying emphases and points of view. The major 
contributions of sociology? have resulted in a 
sociological slant in some universities,’ while 
others emphasize law enforcement,‘ social wel- 


1For example, see Suggested College Curricula for Corrections, 
American Correctional Association, New York, 1954; and the Interna- 
tional Society of Criminology; The University Teaching of Social 
ciences: Criminology, U.N. Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, printed in Switzerland, 1957. 

te E. Ohlin, Sociology and the Field of Corrections, New York, 


Wier nivensity of Maryland, University of Notre Dame, University of 
onsin. 

‘University of California, Michigan State University. 

5 Florida State University. 

®New York University, University of Southern California. 

™The American University, George Washington University. 

* Florida State University. 

* Michigan State University and Northwestern University. 

10 University of California. 
11 University of Minnesota, University of Maryland. 


fare,® public administration,® or they separate it 
from the academic pattern.’ Correctional training 
is offered on a multiplicity of levels from the 
“down-to-earth,” “how-to-do-it,” types of voca- 
tional training to the highly advanced and theo- 
retical academic seminars. There appears to be of- 
fered four discernable phases in varying balances 
in emphasis, (1) corrections,’ (2) law enforce- 
ment,® (3) criminalistics,° and (4) theoretical 
criminology.'! While several universities attempt 
to combine these phases, they tend to emphasize 
those for which their faculties are best trained 
and for which the job market in their area has 
greatest demand. 
University training must be at a high academic 
level,. leaving the “nuts-and-bolts” vocational 
training to inservice and staff development pro- 
grams in which the university can assist. Theoreti- 
cal considerations and their practical application 
have to be primary to meet the requirements of 
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faculty senates to merit inclusion in university 
programs. Further, the university setting helps 
to control the professor-student ratio so that, by 
the time the student has reached the stage of 
specialization, the corrections programs can be 
held to sufficiently small proportions in order that 
close observation of student performance and tem- 
perament permits a counseling-out process to elim- 
inate persons who would use the correctional 
authoritative setting to meet their own emotional 
needs to the disadvantage of corrections. 

The exact nature of training for corrections 
remains a matter of dispute.?* Certainly, no single 
training program can prepare personnel for a 
field of endeavor with a variety of needs. Selection 
and training for corrections must be differentiated 
to fill different positions in the field.1* For the posi- 
tions in juvenile courts, adult probation and pa- 
role, and institutional counseling, there has been 
sharp division as to what constitutes the “best” 
training. The master of social work degree granted 
upon graduation from an accredited school of 
social work has been in increasing demand, as 
seen in the advertisements in national publica- 
tions.’* On the other hand, a large proportion of 
correctional people prefer anybody except a social 
worker. As a matter of fact, there is suggestion 
from private conversations and workshop discus- 
sions at correctional conferences that the persons 


who write the requirements are responding to — 


pressure and persuasion from organized social 
workers and social work schools, and that they 
are not sure what social work is nor how it com- 
pares to other disciplines not so active in their 
“interpretation.” 

Of the conventional curricula, professional 
training in social work appears to be best suited 
for the correctional field. Some writers hold that 


12 Walter C. Reckless, “Training of the Correctional Worker,” in 

Paul W. Tappan; Contemporary Correction, New York, 1951, pp. 35-50. 

3D. E. Lundberg, “‘Methods of Selecting Prison Personnel,” Journal 

e, — Law and Criminology, Vol. 38, No. 1, May-June 1947, 
pp. 14-99. 

14 For example, see “Employment Opportunities” in any of the issues 
of the N.P.P.A. p nell In the January 1959 issue, of 13 positions 
listed, 6 required the M.S.W. and four preferred it, w one required 
a master’s degree in one of the social sciences and two required bache- 
lor’s degrees in one of the social sciences. 

15 Kenneth D. Johnson, “The Role of Social Work Education in 
Preparing Personnel for the Corrections Field,”” FEDERAL PROBATION, 
September 1956. 

16 Elliot Studt, “A School of Social Work Builds a Program for 
Correctional Personnel,” N.P.P.A. Journal, July 1956; and Elliot Studt; 
“The Contribution of Correctional Practice to Social Work Theory and 
Education,” Social Casework, June 1956. 

17 New York School of Social Work, University of Chicago, Rutgers, 
University of Missouri, Hunter College, and Florida State University. 

18 For example, see Jerome Roach and Eleanor G. Cranefield, 
The Educational Needs of Personnel in the Field of Corrections, 
Council on Social Work Education, New York 1956. 

19 Ben S. Meeker, ‘‘The Social Worker and the Correctional Fi 
FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1957. 

20T.C. Esselstyn, “Trends in Social Work Toward Corrections,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1957. 

21 For example, see Frances Schmidt, “Responding to Brickbats and 
Bouquets,” N.A.S.W. News, Vol. 4, No. 3, 1959, p 
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social work must encompass corrections and that 
casework is the only proper training for probation 
and parole practitioners.'> Other social workers 
hold that corrections and social work are separate 
fields that have much to contribute to each other.1¢ 
Several schools of social work have been actively 
engaged in finding a common ground for the ex- 
change of knowledge and service between social 
work and corrections.'7 Several practitioners and 
educators hold that social work is the only proper 
training for the entire field of corrections.!* Some 
others suggest that there may be some correctional 
jobs that can be handled by persons with “pre- 
professional social work training” but that social 
work is the most desirable training.!® 

On the other hand, conventional social work 
training has some serious limitations in the cor- 
rectional field. Major weaknesses are (1) social 
work training is not geared to the large caseloads 
with which the correctional worker must function, 
(2) the social work principle of self-determination 
of the client and his need to “want” help as pre- 
requisite to effective casework eliminates at the 
outset many clients in correctional institutions,” 
(3) the social work concept of “constructive use of 
authority” does not include the use of handcuffs, 
leg-irons, blackjacks, judo, and other custodial and 
restraining procedures frequently necessary for 
controlling the dangerous offender, both in prison 
and on parole, and (4) the social work concept of 
corrections as a “host agency” similar to mental 
hospitals, mental hygiene clinics, and other agen- 
cies that use social workers is an oversimplification 
that does not take into account the legal frame- 
work of social defense, negative attitudes of pub- 
lic and staff, and the fact that most correctional 
facilities are not unreservedly oriented to the re- 
habilitative objective. Social workers, however, 
tend to assume that they are correct, deny these 
limitations, and regard anyone who criticizes their 
training and practice as projecting prejudice or 
displaying ignorance of social work.?! Consequent- 
ly, social work training has been slow to make 
realistic modifications to accommodate the field of 
corrections. Rather, social work has “interpreted” 
in public and political relations to “sell” social 
work as it exists through their organizations’ pub- 
lic relations and legislative committees. The suc- 
cess of these programs has encouraged social work 
to de-emphasize specialization and return to the 
generic programs in which accommodation to 
corrections is even less likely. 
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Line administrators in adult probation consider 
graduate social workers as probably adequate in 
the long run, but it takes rather extensive re- 
orientation and absorbs much supervisory time 
to adapt academic social work preparation to cor- 
rectional work.?? There are very few correctional 
settings in which the professional social worker 
can function as he was trained.?* If only because 
of the overwhelming caseloads in the correctional 
services, the professional social worker in correc- 
tions functions like anybody else.?* In any case, 
professional social work still has a public relations 
job to do in addition to their “interpreting” to 
personnel agencies before an adequate contribu- 
tion can be made and accepted in corrections.?5 
Even though social work has the greatest po- 
tential to offer corrections from the conventional 
university program, their failure to modify their 
curriculum to accommodate corrections has re- 
sulted in the development of several l-year 
master’s degree programs in corrections. Five uni- 
versities?® have produced in 1958 seven master’s 
degrees and 46 bachelor’s degrees specialized to 


_ the field of corrections.27 Compared with 62 ac- 


credited schools of social work in the United 
States and Canada and their 5,000 master’s de- 
grees in social work annually, the few degrees in 


- corrections are numerically insignificant. Whether 
_ the number of specialized master’s degrees in cor- 
_ rections grows will be dependent, of course, on the 
_ performance of the graduates in the field and 
_ whether schools of scoial work will be able to mod- 


ify their programs sufficiently to more realistically 
meet the needs of correctional institutions and 
agencies. 


The Curriculum 


The correctional worker is trustee and executor 
of theory and technique in exercising society’s 
authority over the deviant individual for their 


22 Discussion in workshop on “‘Dangerous Offenders” at the N.P.P.A.’s 
National Institute on Crime and Delinquency, Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, June 2-8, 1959. Also, personal letter to the author from Chief 
Probation Officer Edwin B. Zeigler, U.S. District Court, Gulfport, 
Mississippi, dated January 23, 1959. 

2 7s — Diana, “Is Casework in Probation Necessary?” Focus, Janu- 

ry 

*4 Alfred C. Schnur, “The New Penology: Fact or Fiction,” The 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Sci » N ber 
December 1958. Vernon Fox, “The Effect of Counseling in Prison,” 
ocial Forces, March 1954. Vernon Fox, ‘“‘Prison Counseling and Case- 
work Services,” Alabama Correctional Research Bulletin, October 1956. 

*5Lloyd Ohlin, Herman Piven, and Donnel Pappenfort, “Major 
Dilemmas of the Social Worker in Probation and Parole,” N.P.P.A. 
Journal, July 1956. 

2° University of California, Florida State University, Michigan State 
University, San Jose State College, and University of Southern Cali- 

la. 

*70.W. Wilson, “Survey of Training in Criminology,” American 
Society of Criminology Newsletter, May 1959. Wilson listed only those 
Programs that were balanced with police training, which is defensible 
from the standpoint of having well-rounded programs with some under- 
standing of the total correctional process. There are correctional pro- 


8rams at Notre Dame, Wisconsin, and elsewhere that do not include 
law enforcement. 


mutual benefit. The university curriculum has this 

central theme. Regardless of the level of instruc- 
tion, the basic curriculum must develop in the 
student an understanding of the dynamics of 
human behavior and its aberrations, the methods 
by which attitudes and demeanor might be altered, 
and the legal framework within which the correc- 
tional services function. It is this legal framework 
and the correctional facilities that implement the 
behavior-changing and society-protecting objec- 
tives that set corrections apart. Education for 
corrections is, essentially, an examination of how 
to work with people within the stringent limita- 
tions imposed by society and its laws. This is diffi- 
cult to do in a service further hampered by es- 
capes, violence, and resistance on the part of the 
clients, and gives rise to controversies between 
“ideal” and “practical” programs. To enhance 
understanding of the correctional workers part 
in the total process and the framework within 
which he is working, all correctional training must 
include consideration of police problems and prac- 
tices and institutional custodial problems and pro- 
cedures.It is important that prospective probation 
and parole officers and juvenile court workers be 
sympathetically acquainted with law-enforcement 
and police problems and that institutional workers 
know custody, because such understanding will 
minimize irritation and enhance cooperation con- 
ducive to more effective accomplishment of the 
total correctional process. 

Because the content of correctional training has 
not been agreed upon and correctional adminis- 
trators request a variety of qualifications, the uni- | 
versity must offer a broad and highly flexible pro- 
gram that can serve the field of corrections in any 
manner it wants to be served. Social work and 
specialized correctional training should both be 
offered. Liberal use of directed individual study 
should be provided at all levels. Theoretical con- 
siderations must be intense, but intertwined with 
practicality through field trips, lectures, and so- 
cializing with leaders in corrections, with a 3-to 
6-month internship in a correctional setting pre- 
ceding any academic degree. It should serve the 
field of corrections in any way it wants to be 
served. Formal university organization should be 
in programs leading to the (1) certificate in cor- 
rections, (2) bachelor’s degree, (3) master’s de- 
gree in social work with emphasis in corrections, 
(4) master’s degree in corrections, (5) doctor of 
philosophy degree in corrections, and (6) spec- 
ialized programs in extension, staff development, 
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short courses, conferences, survey teams, research 
projects, and any other program needed by the 
field of corrections as the need arises. 


Certificate in Corrections 


The certificate in corrections should be a utility 
program serving as a terminal curriculum for 
persons already in the field and who are not in- 
terested in a 4-year college degree and as recogni- 
tion of a second university major for those stu- 
dents primarily interested in fields other than 
corrections, such as journalism, psychology, public 
administration, education, or any other field. The 
program would be comprised of 30 semester 
hours?® of academic classroom work in correc- 
tional courses selected according to the individual 
needs of the student. This program would attract 
the untrained correctional worker who wants to 
improve his understanding of corrections and pro- 
spective business managers, newspaper editors, 
politicians, and others who want a correctional 
orientation. 


Bachelor’s Degree 


Most universities require for graduation 124 
semester hours, of which about one-third are in 
required basic education and a minimum of 30 are 
required for major subject. In corrections, this 
minimum of 30 semester hours should be in human 
behavior, dynamics of criminal and delinquent 
behavior, criminology and penology, treatment of 
juvenile delinquency, police problems and prac- 
tices, correctional custody, juvenile delinquency 
control, probation, pardons, and parole, techniques 
of probation and parole supervision, adminis- 
tration of justice, and the mental hygiene clinic. 
Supporting courses should be selected on the basis 
of the student’s interest and needs, with considera- 
tion of accounting, public finance, statistics, public 
relations, basic sociological theory, child welfare, 
governmental welfare services, and related sub- 
jects. The 3- to 6-month internship is valuable for 
integrating classroom theory with practice. The 
problem of over-identification with cases, emo- 
tional involvement, and “new-broom-wanting-to- 
sweep-clean,” and similar problems are best amel- 
iorated in this setting—and they are present in 
young adult university students, despite efforts at 
intellectual preparation before the placement. 


28 The semester hour is based on 1 hour in the classroom and 8 
hours of outside preparation each week during a 16-week semester. 
The normal load for undergraduates is 15 semester hours. 

2® Earnest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor, Social Work Education in 
the United States, New York 1951. 
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The bachelor’s degree program is the base of 
the correctional curriculum in the university. It 
provides a climate for related social activities and 
seminars that support the rest of the program. It 
provides a “feeder” program for the advanced 
curricula, social work and corrections, into which 
students can enter with a correctional orientation 
already present and receptive. The undergraduate 
curriculum supports and reinforces the correc- 
tions program in the university. 


Master of Social Work With Emphasis 
in Corrections 


The 2-year professional social work degree 
emphasizes competence at the practitioner’s level. 
Potentially, the M.S.W. appears to be one of the 
strongest degrees for corrections, though the | 
course work has to be modified to accommodate | 
corrections for this potential to be realized. The 
Council on Social Work Education is continually 
evaluating social work curricula with a view to- 
ward improvement. Currently, the approved 
social work curriculum is divided into (1) human 
growth and behavior, (2) social services, and (3) 
social work practice, in accordance with the | 
Hollis-Taylor report.?® Basically, the social work | 
approach to education is to develop a good generic 
base in the above three areas, to develop beginning 
competence in field placements, and to permit the 
graduate to go into the field and develop full com- 
petence in the field of his choice after the degree 
has been awarded. Using the block field placement, 
rather than concurrent, because it affords better 
identification with the host agency, an approved 
social work curriculum in corrections might ap- 
pear as shown at the top of page 55. 

The emphasis in this program, of course, should 
be in correctional casework, criminal and delin- 
quent behavior, and the additional problems im- 
posed by the restricting legal framework and the 
resistant client. Special attention should be de- 
voted to methods of handling large caseloads, the 
constructive use of authority of intense nature, 
and methods of establishing relationships with 
hostile clients as a prelude to effective casework. 
Both placements should be in correctional settings, 
but they should represent exposure to two differ- 
ent types of programs. This program has been 
selected by students who desire to emphasize the 
practitioner’s level of competence. 


Master’s Degree in Corrections 


The academic master’s degree in corrections has 
developed as a result of a need for advanced train- 
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First YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 
13 weeks 15 weeks 6 weeks 
Normal Personality (4.5) *° Field in Corrections (1) 
Social Work Practice in placement Group Work (1) 
Group Work, Casework, ina Casework (2) 
Community Organization (2.5) correctional Research (1) 


Social Casework (2) 
Social Services in 
Corrections (3) 


setting (12) 


Social Services in 
Corrections (1) 


SECOND YEAR 


First Semester Second Semester 
15 weeks 4 weeks 9 weeks 7 weeks 
Field Psychopathology (1) Psychopathology (2) Problems in Correctional 
placement Casework in Casework (2) Practice (1) 
ina Corrections (1) Social Services in Community Organization (1) 
correctional Research (2) Corrections (2) Seminar on Authority (1) 


setting (12) 


ing in corrections that social work did not offer. 
A heavier concentration of correctional content 
appears in this program, with the legal frame- 
work, custodial problems, understanding criminal 
and delinquent behavior, and methods of modify- 
ing behavior in the authoritarian setting remain- 
ing central to the program. The one-year master’s 


| program in corrections might appear as follows: 


Second semester 


Dynamics of Criminal and 
Delinquent Behavior (3) 
Correctional Custody (3) 
Group Therapy in the 
Correctional Setting (3) 
Correctional 
Administration (3) 
Research and Thesis (3) 


First Semester 
Psychiatric Concepts in 

Human Behavior (3) 
Probation, Pardons, 

and Parole (3) 
Correctional Counseling (3) 
Social Services in the 

Correctional Field (3) 
Research and Thesis (3). 


Summer. 


Placement in a 
correctional 
setting for 
three to 

six months 


Substitutions in any of the above areas could be 
made according to the needs of the student, using 
such courses as social action in corrections, police 
problems and practices, juvenile delinquency con- 
trol, techniques of probation and parole super- 
vision, the mental hygiene clinic, or a directed 
individual study. A student with weak background 
might have to reinforce himself by taking addi- 
tional courses before becoming a degree candidate. 
Social workers have attacked the master’s degree 
in corrections as being weak in behavior and the 


°° For purposes of simplicity, the semester hours devoted to any area 
of study are placed in parentheses immediately after the subject title. 
." Perspectives and Guides for the Expansion of Social Work Educa- 
tion for the Correctional Field, no author listed, tentative statement 
or the Council on Social Work Education, mailed from Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N.J., October 1958, pp. 38-9. 


Research (3) 


Correctional Administration (2) 
Research (1) 


techniques of modifying behavior.*! It would ap- 
pear, however, that the primary difference be- 
tween the master’s degree in social work and in 
corrections would be the heavier emphasis upon 
correctional content in the correctional degree. 
This would render the degree in corrections more 
specific to the field of corrections, leaving the 
social work degree with greater flexibility for 
moving to fields of interest other than corrections. 
Evaluation of the performance of graduates from 
the corrections curricula is still in the conver- 
sational stage. The early verbal reports of correc- 
tional administrators who have employed them, 
however, have been consistently favorable. 


Doctor of Philosophy in Criminology 
and Corrections | 


The Ph.D. in criminology and corrections should © 
be offered jointly by two or more departments in 
the university because of the contributions of the 
several disciplines to the field of corrections. This 
degree should emphasize research, administra- 
tion, and teaching in corrections. The Ph.D. should 
remain just that, meeting the usual university re- 
quirements for doctoral level performance, such 
as competence in French and German, qualifying 
examinations to assure the existence of basic 
theoretical background, preliminary comprehen- 
sive examinations, adequate course work, prepara- 
tion and defense of the dissertation, and similar 
usual requirements. A minimum of 8 years of 
course work beyond the bachelor’s degree, as pre- 
scribed by the supervising doctoral committee, 
should include a heavy concentration of research 
techniques and theory in sociological and psycho- 
logical concepts. The orientation in criminological 
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and correctional theory and practice should be 
superimposed over a good theoretical base in the 
conventional disciplines. 


Specialized Programs 


The basic curriculum would be sterile without 
the supporting specialized programs that bring 
the field of practice into participation with the 
university program. Extension courses in centers 
of population that attract persons interested in 
the field, specialized courses and staff development 
programs in correctional institutions and agencies, 
and survey teams invited by the correctional ad- 
ministrator serve to bring the university program 
to the field. Short courses on the campus lasting 
from 4 to 12 weeks, specifically designed for the 
practitioner, such as the Delinquency Control In- 
stitute,?2 the Probation and Parole Institute, and 
other specialized institutes,?* and regional confer- 
ences sponsored by the university to bring educa- 
tors and practitioners together serve to bring the 
practitioner to the university. Such exchange of 
ideas and mutual identification between the uni- 
versity and the field tends to reduce the barriers of 
communication between them so that the univer- 
sity program can be more effective and to the bene- 
fit of the total program. Such an extension of cur- 
riculum can bring the university and corrections 
into cooperation on common interests, such as 
research to develop new techniques and hypotheses 
and the collection of information for adminis- 
trative and research uses.*4 


Implementing the Curriculum 


The faculty that implements the curriculum 
should be headed by one or two persons who have 
become known in the field of practice, but who 
have the academic qualifications to function easily 
in the university. They should be supported by two 
or three younger Ph.D.’s with some experience in 
practice to do the basic work of instruction and 
research. Three or four part-time instructors 


32 Delinquency Control Institutes can be found at the University of 
Southern California, Arizona State University, Florida State University, 
University of Minnesota, University of Wisconsin and, to lesser extent, 
in several other places. 

83 The Frederick A. Moran Institute at St. Lawrence University is 
well known. 

34 For example, the Florida State University receives and tabulates 
prisoner data for the Florida Division of Corrections. These data are 
used for administrative and research purposes. © 

35 For a more complete discussion of this point, see Vernon Fox, 
“Citizens’ Groups and Penal Progress,” Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology, and Police Science, January-February 1958. 

36 For example, see Prison Document, produced by Florida State 
University, distributed by the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, Urbana, Illinois, 1958. 

387 For example, see Joseph Andriola, Statement Regarding Proposed 
Legislative Bill to Amend Chapter 17 of the Business and Professional 
Code Relating to Social Workers, March 18, 1959, Atascadero, California, 
and job announcement from Delaware Prisoner’s Aid Society raising 
salary in accordance with recommendations by N.A.S.W., April 1959. 


studying for their Ph.D’s, also with some practical 
experience, should round out the faculty that can 
teach and implement the total program as sug- 
gested. The practical orientation in the academic 
setting should produce graduates able to apply 
theoretical considerations to practical situations 
in a realistic manner. 

Further implementation rests with the faculty. 
In order to provide a vehicle for enlightened cor- 
rectional action among the citizenry, a private 
correctional association can be established from 
among the alumni and interested citizens.** Radio 
programs and films for television and small group 
showing can be developed through the audio- 
visual department of the university. Faculty 
participation in civic clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, and other social and religious groups is 
effective in interpretation. Such interpretation is 
necessary to help the “public” understand the cor- 
rectional commodity they buy at the taxing place 
and is a service the state university owes to the 
people it serves. It is necessary for the university 
curriculum to be adequately implemented. 


Conclusions 


The university curriculum in corrections must 
be sufficiently broad and flexible so that it can 
meet the demands and interests of the job market 
and the people it serves. Currently, the major 
concern in education for corrections is at the 
master’s level, essentially whether social work or 
corrections should be the primary emphasis. The 
National Association of Social Workers and other 
social work organizations are actively interpreting 
and “politicking” in favor of social work.37 On the 
other hand, correctional administrators see some 
rather serious limitations in current training. If 
social work education is willing to accommodate 
to the needs of corrections and modify their cur- 
riculum to eliminate the serious limitations, the 
issue will undobtedly be settled in favor of social 
work. On the other hand, if social work education 
continues to be reluctant to modify their cur- 
riculum to accommodate corrections and continues 
to rely on interpretation, then the 1-year master’s 
degree specialized to corrections will develop to 
meet the needs of the field. In the meantime, the 
university must be prepared to offer both pro- 
grams with equal emphasis, awaiting the delibera- 
tions of the Council on Social Work Education and 
their implementation. This writer’s view is that 
the 1-year master’s degree in corrections more 
nearly meets the needs of the field of corret- 
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- tions,2® now, but that social work has potential it 
has not permitted itself to realize. 

_ It is not the function of the university to estab- 
lish policy in corrections, education for correc- 
tions, or any other field. It is the function of the 
university to provide the people it serves with the 
most practical, theoretically sound, and advanced 
knowledge available in the various fields and to 


38 For more complete discussion, see Alfred C. Schnur, “Training the 
- Correctional Worker: Pre-Service Training,” Proceedings of the Ameri- 
_ ean Correctional Association, 1958, and Walter C. Reckless, “Training 

of Probation and Parole Personnel,” Proceedings of the American 
Correctional Association, 1947. 


Goals of Public 


CORRECTIONS 
The Problem 


A grave problem is presented to society by in- 
dividuals who, for whatever reasons, violate the 
codes of law. It is recognized that the rights and 
freedom of all persons living in a democratic 
society demand that unlawful actions be curbed, 
first through protective measures to insure that 
laws are observed and, second, through measures 
to apprehend and deal with those individuals who 
do not conform to such laws. It is also evident that 
the best long-range protection to society lies in 
preventing conditions that lead to criminal be- 
havior and providing adequate services to restore 
those who have been convicted of crime to con- 
structive, socially acceptable patterns of living. 

The Objective 


Democratic social policy should be directed to- 
ward providing those laws, institutions, and pro- 
grams which will minimize the incidence of crime 
by (a) inhibiting the opportunities for commis- 
sion of crime; (b) preventing the development of 
antisocial personality tendencies and the elimina- 
tion of social conditions that may lead to crime; 


*The Delegate Assembly of the National Association of 
Social Workers, which met in May 1958, adopted the “Goals 
of Public Social Policy” which are published in a 46-page 
booklet of the same title. We reprint here the public policy 
statement on “Corrections.” Copies of the monograph, 
which includes policy statements in 13 areas of social work 
such as public welfare, health, education, rehabilitation, 
nilitary service, and civil rights, may be obtained from the 
NASW headquarters office, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 
16,N. Y., at $1 per copy.—The Editors. 
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conduct research that will permit it to serve even 
better. Consequently, in the field of corrections, 
the curriculum should serve the entire range of 
educational levels from nondegree programs 
through the doctoral level. The university should 
be prepared to offer ideal plans and to provide 
help in implementing rudimentary programs in 
which compromises on standards have to be made 
cooperatively in the best interests of most con- 
cerned. The university curriculum must be broad 
and flexible in order to accommodate the fluid 
demands of the practical field of corrections. 


Social Policy in 


(c) providing separate and adequate facilities and 
programs for those awaiting trial; (d) assuring 
through court procedures a fair determination of 
guilt or innocence and affording the court adequate 
screening services, either through presentence in- 
vestigations or other clinical facilities, to guide the 
court toward the most appropiate disposition ; and 
(e) providing for the convicted offender classified 
facilities and programs essential to his rehabilita- 
tion. 


To this end the following recommendations are 
made: 


Recommendations 


1. Crime Prevention. All possible measures 
should be taken at each level of government to 
minimize the incidence of crime by 

a. Extending early identification methods, of- 
fering casework and group work services and 
psychiatric, psychological, and other therapeutic 
aid to individuals showing antisocial tendencies. 
Where the legal procedures related to due process 
do not preclude their use, efforts should be made to 
provide casework services to offenders following 
arrest and during periods of detention. Measures 
taken to avoid the impairment of personality dur- 
ing periods of stress while in detention may pre- 
vent costly and prolonged future treatment. 

b. Providing an adequate and trained profes- 
sional police force to insure humane, intelligent, 
and thorough law enforcement. 

ce. Eliminating conditions of economic, social, 
and personal disorganization and other influences 
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that are believed to encourage crime; such as 
venal business or political practices which lend 
support to organized crime, factors which disrupt 
family life, racial or other discrimination, social 
indifference to the less adequate in our competitive 
industrial society, and denial to the growing child 
of opportunities for normal emotional and physical 
growth. 

2. The Legal Code. Federal and state govern- 
ments should be encouraged to (a) revise and 
codify their criminal statutes where such measures 
have not been taken, (b) submit their criminal 
codes to recurrent scrutiny and suggested revision 
by competent interdisciplinary groups comprised 
of lawyers, social scientists, and other citizen 
leaders who can make a contribution to the mod- 
ernization of the law in relation to present-day in- 
dustrial society. 

3. The Courts. The procedures and services of 
the courts which are essential to the administra- 
tion of justice are best afforded when intelligent 
use is made of adequate resources for constructive 
treatment of the individual offender, including 
adequate protection of the rights of offenders, the 
provision of legal counsel, and sufficient rehabilita- 
tion services. Specialized courts and procedures 
should be provided as required; judges should be 
selected for their training and special competence; 
auxiliary services should be adequate to provide 
the judge with the information and assistance 
necessary to arrive at a disposition in each case 
which will best serve the interests of the public 
and the accused. 

4. Treatment. The goal of rehabilitation should 
constitute the major consideration in the treat- 
ment of persons convicted of crime. Probation 
should be used to the maximum extent feasible 
and all courts should be staffed with probation 
officers who are professionally trained. Social 
work training is recognized as highly desirable in 
training for probation service. Where institutional 
commitment is indicated, the principle of an in- 
determinate or adjustable term, coupled with 
sound parole board services, should be utilized, 
and differentiated institutions should be available 
to serve persons of different backgrounds and 
needs. Every institution should be physically ad- 
equate to fulfill its purposes, should be fully staffed 
with personnel of special competence, including 
social workers, and should provide programs di- 
rected to meeting the occupational, educational, 
health, psychiatric, and social needs of those it 
serves. Utilization of short-term correctional insti- 


tutions as treatment resources should be en- 
couraged. Social services offered to inmates of 
short-term correctional institutions may mitigate 
the destructive influences of such confinement and 
thus prevent the need for subsequent extensive 
personality repair. In the administration of mod- 
ern correctional services the impact of program on 
the total life of the offender is of major concern. 
A function of administration is to create condi- 
tions under which therapy can flourish. Social 
work has a substantial contribution to make to 
such administration. 

Provisions should be extended to permit the 
supervised release on parole of prisoners when 
ready for this step and an adequate staff of 
qualified parole officers should be available to as- 
sist in this process. It is the responsibility of ad- 
ministration to create the organizational and com- 
munity conditions which contribute to rehabil- 
itative goals. Social workers and social agencies 
generally can further the scientific operation of 
correction theory through continual interpreta- 
tion of the needs and problems of offenders. 

5. The Death Penalty and Other Obsolete Pun- 
ishments. The use of capital punishment, corporal 
punishment, and such outmoded punishments as 
bread-and-water diets should be abolished. 

6. Research and Statistics. All levels of govern- 
ment should conduct and give support to research 
into (a) the nature of the social conditions, per- 
sonality factors, or other influences which may 
lead to criminal behavior, (b) better methods of 
crime prevention, and (c) effective measures for 
restoring the person convicted of crime to society. 
Methods and programs should be developed to 
assure accurate recording of data regarding crime 
on a basis which permits tabulation, comparison, 
analysis, and wide dissemination. 

7. Personnel and Education. Effective programs 
designed for the prevention of crime or the treat- 
ment of criminals depend largely on the quality of 
personnel. All levels of government should take 
steps to raise the qualification standards and as- 
sure special preparation for persons engaged in 
police, court, institutional, and related work, in- 
cluding the encouragement of a fuller exchange of 
knowledge between the fields of law and social 
work. 

Interdisciplinary institutes, imaginative use of 
inservice training, greater use of education leave, 
and substantial appropriations for educational 
stipends must be provided. 
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Educational institutions have a responsibility 
to conduct research on the educational needs of 
correctional services. Mutual cooperation between 
correctional agency administrators and educa- 
tional resources must be furthered. 

The widespread concern over problems of crime 
and delinquency points to the need of aggressive 
and dynamic leadship in the treatment of offenders 
from the federal departmental level. Although 
numerous federal agencies are concerned with 
law enforcement and the treatment of offenders, 


Letters to 


Author Replies to Book Reviewer’s Letter 


To THE EDITOR: 


I notice that Dr. Ralph W. England, Jr. “who carries on 
research in criminology at a reputable public university,” 
replies to my criticism of his review of Higgins and Fitz- 
patrick’s Criminology and Crime Prevention. I find his 
last statement worse than the first with his puerilities, his 
prejudice and his ignorance of philosophy. 

He notes at the beginning of his letter that I decry the 
tragic fact that college students are having deterministic 
propaganda thrust down their throats. I note that Dr. 
England makes no answer to this fact. But I should like to 
point out more specifically that the students in these cap- 
tive classes need the credits for graduation, which are 
ordinarily secured by regurgitation of teacher’s lectures 
or comments on textbooks. And I should like to add the 
requirements of the teacher in all universities set up by 
the Association of University Professors in their first 
report in 1915 on academic freedom. The professor should 


“...bea person of fair and judicial mind; he should, 
in dealing with such [controversial] subjects, set forth 
justly, without suppression or innuendo, the divergent 
opinions of other investigators; he should cause his 
students to become familiar with the best published 
expressions of the great historic types of doctrine upon 
the questions at issue; and he should, above all, remem- 
ber that his business is not to provide his students with 
ready-made conclusions but to train them to think for 
themselves.” (Bulletin AAUP (Dec. 1915) pp. 33-34) 


Dr. England’s first formal point is “that contemporary 
scholarship is not carried on, on the basis of a philosophy 
which reached maturity in the thirteenth century.” This 
is a straw man which Dr. England himself sets up for the 
high privilege of destroying in Frankenstein fashion. I 
made no such claim nor is there any such claim in the 
book. But let us examine his point. And on his own criteria 
we know of no competence of Dr. England to deal with the 
problem. In his discussion he says this philosophy—the 
philosophy of all of Christendom for fifteen centuries—“has 

n undergoing critical examination for 500 years and 
received its death blow” in the 19th century—and here is 
where we note a prejudice that is intellectual and we sus- 
pect religious—“when Western man finally wrenched his 
mind free from the remnants of medieval thought.” It is 
too bad Dr. England did not identify the date of the death 
blow and by whom given. Perhaps we should note that two 
of the most significant, vital, and scholarly figures in con- 
temporary American philosophy are Jacques Maritain and 
Etienne Gilson, to mention only two laymen. It may be 
noted in addition that Gilson’s lecture on Medieval Uni- 
Versalism was one of the highest points of Harvard’s 
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there is no department comparable to Health, 
Education, and Welfare at the Washington level 
with authority to coordinate and improve all as- 
pects of local, state, and federal correctional serv- 
ices. The enactment of federal legislation to create 
a national institute, similar to the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, concerned with the preven- 
tion and treatment of crime and delinquency is 
suggested. Note should be taken of the serious 
shortage of personnel available to staff corrective 
and treatment programs of probation and parole 
and institutional services. 


tercentenary, and strangely enough Harvard has invited 
Christopher Dawson as a visiting professor. And a reading 
of Dawson’s Making of Europe will help Dr. England’s 
limited knowledge of history and philosophy. But, of 
course, Harvard is not a public university in Dr. England’s 
sense. If this philosophy in some dark corner was ever 
given a death blow, it certainly has exhibited the great 
doctrine of Christianity: Resurrection. 

Dr. England’s second formal point is that his scholarship, 
objectivity, and fairness are impugned. It is not clear to 
him that academic freedom is involved. This we under- 
stand, Dr. England’s defense is. “My review (i.e., his) was 
written from the standpoint of a twentieth century profes- 
sional sociologist who teaches and carries on work at a 
reputable public university.” I shall make some notes. 

1. The reference to a reputable public university seems 
to disown some disreputable non-public university. Dr. 
England should have been more specific. We think the 
reference to a “public” university was unnecessary and 
irrelevant but he must have thought it important. 

2. The emphasis on a public university brings to mind 
Foerster’s first sentence in his introduction to his Amevi- 
can State University: 


“The American State University has progressively 
tended to subvert the higher interests of American 
democracy. It has devoted itself to ends that are not 
ends, to truths that are only half truths, to services 
that have turned out to be disservices, to practicalities 
— become impracticalities and absurdities.” 

p. 


While we do not concur in this statement, it indicates some 
dissatisfaction from within the “public” universities them- 
selves. Dr. England’s education would get a “quantum 
jump” if he read this book and particularly the chapter 
on “Training for Power and Service.” Perhaps being a 
twentieth century professional sociologist in a public uni- 
versity may be no defense at all! 

3. Teaching and carrying on research in public and some 
other universities is no defense either. For much of the 
research, particularly in sociology, is trivial, ignorant, and 
futile resulting only in more terminology, more gobblede- 
gook, and a scholasticism which Bacon defined as “cobwebs 
of learning admirable for the fineness of their threads but 
of no substance or profits.” And teaching and carrying on 
research in a public university will not inevitably lead to 
Dr. England’s conclusion for we cited in our original com- 
ment another review by a person no less competent than 
Dr. England (Dr. Reinhardt of the University of Ne- 
braska) who teaches and carries on research in criminology 
in a public university, who reached an opinion diametric- 
ally opposite to Dr. England’s. 
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Dr. England’s third point is that he does not know me 
has not seen me by sight, and never encountered any o 
my other writings on criminology. I did not know these 
were any of the essential qualities for writing a book on 
criminology. These are puerilities. About not finding any 
of my contributions to criminology, this is natural because 
Dr. England has apparently been interested in the patho- 
logical aspects of criminology and I have been interested 
in the creative and constructive side of human nature. 
And the emphasis in the Higgins and Fitzpatrick book on 
crime prevention is an expression of that fact. It was 
because criminology was so generally deterministic that I 
felt it wise in writing a book which substituted a more 
positive and more hopeful and more moral view of human 
nature, as a more. secure basis for rehabilitation. That is 
the reason that Dr. England and his ilk do not like it, 
which was anticipated. By consulting the catalogue in his 
University library, I am sure he will be enlightened on an 
extensive bibliography of Edward A. Fitzpatrick on a 
broader view of human nature than he is accustomed to. 

On his last point we still think his trivia are trivia. 


August 20, 1959 Epwarp A. FITZPATRICK, PH.D. 
2601 Woodley Place, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


State Court Decision on Detainers 


The following state court decision on detainers has been 
brought to our attention in response to James V. Bennett’s 
article, “The Last Full Ounce,” which pypenees in the 
June 1959 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION—The Editors. 


STATE OF OHIO V. FRANK MILNER AND 
RALPH WARNER DIXON, 
Defendants. 


STATE OF OHIO v. RONNIE LEE STEPHENS, 
Defendant. 


Nos. 20522, 20571 


Court of Common Pleas of Ohio, 
Montgomery County, Dayton. 
April 5, 1958 


Criminal proceedings against defendants wherein mo- 
tions for dismissal of indictments were filed. The Common 
Pleas Court, Montgomery County, McBride, J., held that 
where criminal affidavits were filed against defendants, 
who were imprisoned on other charges, and detainers were 
placed against them which extended until their parole over 
period of nine years and one month with respect to two 
defendants and twenty eight months with respect to the 
other, the defendants were denied a speedy trial and were 
entitled to have indictments dismissed. 

Motion sustained. 


McBrIbE, Judge. 


1. Where criminal affidavits were filed and detainers 
placed on defendants who were incarcerated in this state 
for prior offenses, and no further action taken against such 
defendants until they were paroled, nine years and one 
month later in one case and twenty-eight months later in 
a second case, such defendants were denied their constitu- 
tional right to a speedy trial. 

These two cases were submitted on motions, separately 
heard today. The motions seek dismissal of indictments 
ee the constitutional right to a speedy trial was 

enied. 

Very beietty the testimony, the stipulation and the evi- 
dence judicially recognized indicate among other things, 
that from the time the affidavit was filed against Ralph 
Warner Dixon and Frank Milner until the time of the 
indictment a period of nine years and one month elapsed, 
during all of which time they were incarcerated in the 
Ohio Penitentiary for another offense. In Case No. 20571 
against Ronnie Lee Stephens a period of twenty-eight 
months elapsed under similar circumstances. In both cases 
detainers were placed against the defendants for the en- 
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tire period of their confinement and upon parole they were 
returned by the Dayton police to stand trial for the old 
charges. 

The problem of a conflict of sovereign jurisdiction with 
another state or with the federal government does not 
arise in this case. The facts are confined to situations 
where defendants were officially accused by affidavits with 
more than one offense during the time of their arrest and 
where the State indicted and convicted on one of such 
offenses but stopped all legal procedure on the remaining 
offenses until the defendants were paroled, at which time 
they were returned from the penal institution to be indicted 
and to stand trial. Detainers were placed at the penal insti- 
tution by the police at the time the sentences commenced. 

Since the State is the complaining party to all criminal 
prosecutions it is immaterial whether one or more counties 
were involved. 

A detainer or hold order is an informal demand by one 
exercising public authority for the possession of a person 
already in lawful custody of another. There is a difference 
of opinion as to the effect of a detainer upon prison privi- 
leges and upon the time of parole. However the custodial 
authorities and the parole board would be more than hv- 
man if they were not influenced by formal accusations of 
additional crimes and they would be negligent if they 
disregarded the notice of the additional custodial risk. 
When such a convict is declared fit to return to society he 
is delivered to the demanding authorities to stand trial 
for the old offenses, be it two, five, or ten years later. If 
tried, it is under stale and difficult circumstances; if con- 
victed, he may serve time for an offense for which he has 
already made a partial payment to society. 

The circumstances as to the detainers in these two cases 
suggest an intent on the part of the police not to return 
the defendants promptly for trial and to require the 
defendants to serve their full sentence before their second 
trial. This process of trial only after parole could well be 
extended over the lifetime of defendants, limited only by 
the number and nature of the original offenses. 

Where more than one charge exists it is necessary to 
dispose of all promptly, by consolidation if the facts per- 
mit. If consolidation is not possible the defendant may be 
sentenced and returned from confinement to stand trial for 
the remaining offenses. R.C. § 2941.39 to R.C. § 2941.45. 
The legislature enacted provisions to insure a speedy trial 
when the defendant is confined. These provisions are pri- 
marily within the control of the State. The court assumes 
that the legislature intended that the State use such 
statutes. 

“It has always been the policy of our law to guarantee : 
the accused a speedy public trial, since past experience 
has demonstrated that a prosecution too long delayed 
often amounts to persecution and that to accuse one pub- 
licly of crime casts a cloud upon the repudiation and 
standing of the accused in the community. In earlier time, 
persons were in many instances confined in prison for 
years, under various pretexts, without being brought to 
trial. To prevent such abuse in this country, it is ordained 
in our Constitutions, federal and state, that the accused 
shall be entitled to a speedy public trial.” 15 Ohio Jur.2d 
329. The speedy trial to which a person is entitled is one 
conducted according to fixed rules, regulations, and pro- 
ceedings of law free from vexatious, capricious, and oppres- 
sive delay created by the ministers of justice. 15 Ohio 
Jur.2d 329. 

The general rule in this country is that under a con- 
stitutional provision guaranteeing to the accused a speedy 
trial, and under statutes enacted for the purpose of making 
it effective, a sovereign may not deny an accused person 
a speedy trial even though he is incarcerated in one of 
that sovereign’s penal institutions under a prior convic- 
tion and sentence. 118 A.L.R. 1037. 

It is not an obligation of the accused to demand a speedy 
trial, but rather the duty of the State to provide such 4 
trial, in so far as may be consistent with the rights of the 
defendant. Shafer v. State, 43 Ohio App. 493, 183 N.E. 774. 

In a federal decision the failure to bring a defendant 
to trial until 1956, for an offense committed in 1950, was 
a denial of the constitutional right to a speedy trial and 
required reversal in view of the weakness of the evidence, 
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though the delay was caused by imprisonment of defendant 
in New York for another offense, in the absence of showing 
of reasonable efforts by the government to obtain defend- 
ant’s return for trial. Taylor v. United States, 98 U.S. 
App.D.C. 183, 238 F.2d 259. The suggestion that the con- 
stitutional right may be waived if the defendant has knowl- 
edge of an indictment and fails to demand a speedy trial, 
discussed in the Taylor case, is not the law of this State. 
Shafer v. State, supra. 

In the instant cases the police merely filed affidavits 
with the court and failed to prosecute the criminal action 
to that point at which the defendants could have demanded 
a trial or counsel to represent them. Under such circum- 
stances requiring a demand is unreasonable and the dis- 
tinction purely technical. 

Delaying the indictment and the trial on one offense 
after another, until time is served on each consecutively, 
and served under circumstances described, is a denial of 
a speedy trial. It requires no intellectual gymnastics to see 
that such a plan designed to indefinitely extend the punish- 
ment and postpone the liberty of an individual is a viola- 
tion of constitutional rights. 

The exercise of such control over a form of installment 
punishment, compounded by detainers, is a usurpation of 
the power of the court, of the jury, and of the parole board 
to determine guilt and punishment under the indeterminate 
sentence law. Whether consecutive or concurrent sentences 
should be imposed for more than one offense rests exclu- 
sively with the court and it cannot be assumed by any 
other agency. 


As of September 21, when FEDERAL PROBATION went to 
press, no action had been taken on the following bills since 
that reported in the June issue: 

H.R. 2976.—To include probation officers within the pro- 
tection statute 18 U.S.C. 1114. 

H.R. 1820.—Threats of injury to federal officers in the 
discharge of their duties. 

S. 1519 and H.R. 3920.—To increase from 2 percent to 
21/2 percent the multiplication factor for determining 
+ ag for federal employees engaged in hazardous 

uties. 

H.J. Res. 4—To authorize the Attorney General of the 
United States to establish an Institute on Corrections. 

H.R. 2755.—To establish increased penalties in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for habitual criminals. 

H.R. 4814—To amend 18 U.S.C. 4083 with respect to 
penitentiary imprisonment. 

S. 1816.—To provide for reducing sentences imposed on 
persons held in custody for want of bail. 

H.R. 4493.—To provide home leave to assist federal pris- 
oners in their rehabilitation. 

H.R. 870.—To abolish the death penalty under all laws of 
the United States except the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice and authorize the imposition of life imprisonment 
in lieu thereof. 

H. J. Res. 153.—Giving consent of the Congress to inter- 
mg compacts dealing with juveniles and delinquent juve- 

es, 


H.R. 850.—To provide for assistance to states for the 
establishment of institutions of a minimum security type 
for treating and rehabilitating juvenile delinquents. 


Status of the bills as of September 21, 1959. 


The questions as to whether witnesses are alive, avail- 
able for the defense, or have any recollection of the facts, 
may be considered by the court as some of the reasons for 
the existence of the constitutional provision, but they are 
not necessarily determinative, particularly in a county 
where the criminal docket is current and cases are assigned 
and disposed of within a period less than a single term 
unless the defendant obtains a continuance. The constitu- 
tional right to a speedy trial is unqualified. Once the ac- 
cused is known and steps are taken to commence a criminal 
action to control his person and his liberty the State may 
not sit idly by while the defendant is incarcerated under 
a prior conviction. 

Statutes provide for the discharge of the accused if he 
is detained beyond a specified time without being indicted, 
or if he is indicted or on bail without being tried. These 
statutes have no application to a person confined in the 
penitentiary, however such a person is still entitled to a 
speedy trial and the standard accepted by the legislature 
for the one situation may be considered by the court where 
a person is confined in the penitentiary. 

The court of appeals indicated in the Shafer opinion 
that if after the case had been pending eighteen months 
[48 Ohio App. 493, 183 N.E. 775] “the state fails to 
promptly bring Shafer to trial his constitutional rights 
will be violated, and he will be entitled to a discharge.” 
Allowing additional terms beyond this limitation, the time 
in the two instant cases is well beyond the period suggested. 

The court finds that the defendants in both cases have 
been denied a speedy trial. The two motions to dismiss are 
sustained and entries ordered forthwith. 


Legislation 


By C. AUBREY GASQUE 
Assistant Director, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


Action has been taken on the following bills:? 


H.R. 772.—To provide for assistance in strengthening and 
improving state and local programs for the diminution, 
control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. This bill 
was re-referred to the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. Hearings were held both on March 17 and April 27, 
1959. These hearings are available. 

H.R. 5196.—To increase the per diem allowance of em- 
ployees of the Government traveling on official business 
from $12 to $15 per day. This bill was reported (H. Rept. 
683) with amendments, July 16, 1959. It was passed by the 
House as reported on September 8, 1959 and has been 
referred to the Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


S. 1645.—Computation of good behavior allowances for 
federal prisoners. This bill was reported (S. Rept. 357). 
It was passed by the Senate, without amendment, on June 
12, 1959, and was passed by the House on August 31, 1959. 
It was signed by the President September 14, 1959 (P.L. 
86-259). 

S. 2162.—To provide for Government contributions toward 
personal health service benefits for civilian officers and 
employees in the United States service and their depend- 
ents. Numerous bills have been introduced on this subject. 
These bills have been referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. Hearings were held on August 5, 
1959. S. 2162 was reported (S. Rept. 468) and was passed 
by the Senate on August 16, 1959. It was reported by the 
House (H. Rept. 957) with amendments and was passed 
September 1, 1959. The Senate agreed to the House 
amendments on September 14, 1959. The bill is awaiting 
Presidential approval. 
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H.R. 6012.—To provide the crediting of excess annual 
leave to an employee’s sick leave account. This bill was 
introduced by Congressman Matthews to amend the Annual 
and Sick Leave Act of 1951 to provide that annual leave 
credited to an employee at the end of a leave year in excess 
of the maximum amount which may be carried over into 
the next leave year shall be credited to the employee’s 
sick leave account. 

Youth Opportunity Act—Numerous bills have been 
introduced on this subject. In substance they provide for 
federal assistance to states in school construction and 
scholarship aid. bona | include provisions dealing with 
juvenile delinquency. In addition, they call for the estab- 
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lishment of a Youth Conservation Corps which would 
provide education and experience in conserving, developing, 
and managing the natural resources of the country and 
protecting national recreation areas. 

H.R. 4151.—To authorize the Judicial Conference of the 
United States to promulgate minimum standards of qualifi- 
cations for probation officers. No action has been taken by 
Congress on this specific bill. The provisions of this 
bill were incorporated in the bill for the judicial appropri- 
ations. Unfortunately the section dealing with minimum 
standards of qualifications for probation officers was 
deleted. The substance of H.R. 4151 is contained in an 
amendment passed by the Senate on September 12, 1959. 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Department of Justice 


The Editors invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 
on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Although the separate spheres of application of the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act and the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act have been touched upon before in this 
column, it is natural that questions as to their interrela- 
tionship, if any, should continue to arise. Thus we have 
the following three inquiries recently received from the 
probation office in one judicial district, submitted with the 
statement that-the district judge desires clear-cut answers. 


1. May a defendant under the age of 17 be proceeded 
against under the Youth Corrections Act? 

It is indicated that the question is prompted by two 
provisions of law. One is the direction in the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act that a juvenile (a person under 18) who 
violates federal law, 


“Shall be proceeded against as a juvenile delinquent 
if he consents to such procedure, unless the Attorney 
General, in his discretion, has expressly directed other- 
wise. 


The other is the definition in the Youth Corrections Act 
that a “Youth Offender means a person under the age of 
22 years at the time of conviction.” 

The phrasing of the question appears to assume that a 
proceeding is synonomous with a prosecutive process. In 
that sense there is no such thing as a proceeding under 
the Youth Corrections Act. That Act plays no part what- 
ever in the court processes by which an accused person’s 
innocence or guilt is finally determined. The provisions of 
that Act are nothing more than alternative methods of 
sentencing available to the court after an accused person 
has been convicted through a, criminal procedure. 
And that procedure may not followed as to a law 
violator under 18 years of age without the express direc- 
tion of the Attorney General unless such juvenile refuses 
consent to be processed as a juvenile delinquent. 


2. May a defendant against whom a juvenile delinquency 
information has been filed and who has — guilty to 
rey! information be sentenced under the Youth Corrections 

ct 


The answer is “no”. The reasons are as follows: 

a. Congress included a definite prohibition against en- 
croachment upon the Juvenile Delinquency Act by the 
Youth Corrections Act. The later Act directs in Section 
5023(b), Title 18, U.S.C., that nothing in that Act “shall 
be construed in anywise to amend, repeal or affect the 


pecetions of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act.” No 
anguage could more clearly convey the legislative intent 
= the two Acts should operate independently of each 
other. 

b. The Juvenile Delinquency Act carries its own author- 
ity for commitment, restricted by Section 5034 of Title 18 
to the period of the delinquent’s minority, but in no event 
for a longer period than the maximum imprisonment 
authorized by the statute violated. In contradistinction, 
The Youth Corrections Act takes no account of an 
offender’s minority in relation to the period of custody, 
but authorizes commitment beyond minority and, if com- 
mitment is ordered under Section 5010(b), makes possible 
both custody and control under supervision for a period 
exceeding the prison term permitted by the statute violated. 
It is abundantly clear, therefore, that commitment under 
the Youth Corrections Act after an adjudication of juve- 
nile delinquency would contravene the plain prohibition 
contained in Section 5023(b), quoted above. 

ce. A finding of juvenile delinquency does not result in a 
conviction, which is the condition precedent to commit- 
ment under the Youth Corrections Act. That Act defines 
“youth offender” as one under the age of 22 at the time of 
conviction; a “committed youth offender” as one committed 
under that Act, and “conviction” as the judgment on a 
verdict or finding of guilty, a guilty plea, or a plea of 
nolo contendere. Such terms are unknown to the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act. They represent the language of prosecu- 
tion under regular criminal procedure. In contrast the 
Reviser’s Notes under Section 5033, Title 18, U.S.C. 
(Juvenile Delinquency Act) read that: 


“This revised section and section 5032 of this title 
were rewritten to make clear the legislative intent that 
a juvenile delinquency proceeding shall result in the 
adjudication of a status rather than the conviction of 
a crime. 


3. May a defendant who has been placed on probation 
under the Juvenile Delinquency Act be sentenced, after 
revocation of probation, under the Youth Corrections Act? 


The answer is in the negative upon grounds outlined 
under the previous question. : 

It should be evident from these signposts of legislative 
intent and declaration that an adjudged juvenile delinquent 
is never subject to commitment under the Youth Correc- 
tions Act. 
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SpLit SENTENCE UNDER ONE-COUNT INDICTMENT 


Public Law 85-741, approved August 23, 1958, was 
mentioned in this column for December 1958 where it was 
stated that by amendment of the probation statute, Section 
3651, Title 18, U.S.C., a single sentence could be split into 

art imprisonment and part probation, in that sequence. 

owever, no reference was made to the fact that this 
legislation related exclusively to a one-count indictment. 
Of this restriction some district courts are apparently not 
cognizant inasmuch as several instances of nonconformity 
have come to hand. After conviction in one case under a 
multiple-count indictment, a single general sentence was 
imposed with direction that the first six months thereof 
be served in jail and the remainder on probation. In 
another instance sentences were imposed under each of 
two counts, ordered to run concurrently, with the further 
direction that six months be served in jail and the re- 
mainder on probation. : 

Soon after the enactment of the Probation Act in 1925 
it was held, and has been the rule ever since, that district 
courts had authority to order a term of imprisonment 
under one count, and to grant probation under succeeding 
counts; or imprisonment under one indictment and proba- 
tion under a second indictment. The sole purpose of Public 
Law 85-741 was to extend power to divide a sentence 
imposed under a one-count indictment into part imprison- 
ment and part probation. This objective is clearly stated 
in the caption of the printed bill as approved, in the 
Statutes at Large, 72 Stat. 834, and in both the Senate 
and House Reports which accompanied the bill. However, 
that caption is not included in the codified version of Sec- 
tion 83651, Title 18, where the body of the bill appears in 
the second paragraph. 

The purpose of this legislation is conclusively set forth 
in the indicated House Report, as follows: 


“This legislation will bring sentencing under one- 
count indictments in line with sentencing under multi- 
ple-count indictments. Under present law when a 

erson is convicted on more than one count of an 
indictment, the court may sentence him to a short 
period of imprisonment on one count, and place him on 
probation for a longer period on another count. Under 
one count indictments a judge may not do this. He 
must either impose imprisonment for a definite period 
or he must suspend sentence. Many judges feel that 
confinement for a brief period in a jail-type or treat- 
ment institution has a salutary effect on an offender 
and is,conducive to his rehabilitation later on proba- 

on. 


* 


“The procedure has worked well under multiple- 
count indictments in our Federal courts and under 
one-count indictments in those States where such pro- 
cedures are permitted. ie 

“This legislation has the endorsement of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States.” 


In view of the foregoing it must be obvious that resort 
to this statute through imposition of a general sentence 
after conviction under a multiple-count indictment contra- 
venes the express intent of the legislation as evidenced by 
the Congressional Reports. 


CONCURRENT SERVICE OF FEDERAL AND STATE SENTENCES 


In the June 1952 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION this column 
discussed the lack of authority in a federal district court 
to order its sentence to run concurrently with a previously 
Imposed state sentence then being served. It was stated 
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Liberty and order are the most precious possessions of man, and the 
essence of the problem of government is reconciliation of the two. 
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that one half of the federal appellate courts had uniformly 
held such a direction void since it contravened the provi- 
sions of two federal statutes. They are, respectively, Sec- 
tions 4082 and 3568 of Title 18, U.S.C. The first requires 
that a convicted person shall be committed to the custody 
of the Attorney General who shall designate the particular 
institution for service of sentence. The second provides 
that such sentence shall commence to run from the date 
of commitment thereunder. The conclusion enunciated by 
the appellate courts was rested on the premise that physi- 
cal custody and control of a prisoner by the Attorney 
General could not occur until such prisoner was in fact 
available for commitment to a federal penal institution. 

Notwithstanding the stated prohibition against the indi- 
cated practice, district courts continue to direct concurrent 
service of their sentences with state sentences in consider- 
able volume; to be exact, an average of two instances daily 
in number. The reluctance of district courts to require 
separate service of both sentences, especially when both 
prosecutions represent facets of the same offense, or when 
the defendant is serving an unusually long state term, is 
quite understandable. It is that factor upon which the 
Attorney General, through his authorized representative, 
the Director of the Bureau of Prisons, has cooperated with 
the courts in such cases by designating the respective state 
institutions on the basis of administrative courtesy. 

From a lengthy consideration of this problem there has 
emerged a solution which is regarded as consistent both 
with statutory requirements and the practice referred to. 
It is rested on two grounds. The first is statutory; the 
second, procedural. As already stated, Section 4082 of 
Title 18, U.S.C., specifies that a convict shall be committed 
to the custody of the Attorney General who shall designate 
the institution where sentence shall be served. But that 
statute contains the further provisions that: 


“The Attorney General may designate any available, 
suitable, and appropriate institution, whether main- 
tained by the Federal Government or otherwise, or 
whether within or without the judicial district in which 
the person was convicted.” 


The italicized words could not refer to any other than 

enal institutions maintained by a state or other local 
jurisdictions. This provision appears clearly to authorize 
the Attorney General to designate a state institution for 
service of a federal sentence. However, such a designation 
is not considered justifiable (exclusive of an occasional 
extraordinary situation) in the absence of an expression 
of intent by the federal sentencing court. And that court, 
under the indicated appellate decisions, may not lawfully 
direct concurrent service. The answer to that dilemma is 
to have the sentencing court express its intent or wish 
while avoiding any direction that its sentence shall run 
concurrently with the state sentence. This can be accom- 
plished by having the court inform the court clerk of his 
wish that the sentence be served in the particular state 
institution where the defendant is undergoing state serv- 
ice, whereupon the clerk should execute the addenda at the 
bottom of the “Judgment and Commitment” (Form 25) 
which reads: “The Court recommends commitment to....” 
This procedure avoids the prohibited direction for concur- 
rent service, imparts the court’s wishes to the Attorney 
General, and removes any doubt as to the clear authority 
of the latter to designate the state institution recommended 
by the court. It is hoped that this procedure will find 
general acceptance and adoption and thereby eliminate the 
questionable practice of complying with the current method 
of ordering concurrent service in the body of the judgment 
which the appellate courts have vetoed. 


—GEORGE SUTHERLAND 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


NPPA JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


This April issue contains the full text and commentary 
of the “Standard Family Court Act,” as prepared by a 
committee of the National Probation and Parole Association 
in cooperation with the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges and the U. S. Children’s Bureau. In July 1959 the 
Journal will contain the new revision of the “Standard 
Juvenile Court Act.” A study of these documents and the 
accompanying related articles will reveal the value of 
these types of courts to the community, state, and defend- 
ant. 

To protect children and restore them to society as law- 
abiding future citizens is the fundamental purpose of a 
family court. “...to safeguard family life in general 
and family units in particular by affording to family mem- 
bers all possible help in resolving their judicial problems 
and conflicts arising from their interpersonal relationships, 
in a single court, with one specially-qualified staff under 
one leadership, with a common philosophy and purpose, 
working as a unit, with one set of family records, all in 
one place, under the direction of one or more specially 
qualified judges.” 

Principles governing the practice and policies of the 
court are stated. The judicatory nature of the family 
court cannot be disregarded; the conference type of pro- 
cedure is to be used for fact-finding and nonadversary 
disposition of issues. All concerned are encouraged “to 
compose differences and resolve conflicts when possible 
than to engage in pitched battles in the courtroom.” These 
principles also emphasize that litigants in family pro- 
ceedings ges need aid of various kinds in addition to 
the purely legal processes, and that appropriate help 
available from other agencies should not be denied them. 

“Counseling Matrimonial Clients in Family Court,” by 
Ralph P. Bridgman (April 1959). The legal action related to 
divorce does not remove the underlying problems or the 
need for mutual understanding of each partner’s needs, 
but tends to promote ill will, lessen self-respect, and 
penalize forgiveness or forestall reconciliation. Usually 
the charges and counter-charges of wrong-doing are half- 
truths or fabrications that seldom state the whole truth. 

Remedies are evaluated. Permitting but one ground only 
for divorce has been suggested: proof that the partners 
have lived apart for a period of 1 to 3 years. Proposals 
that attorneys handling matrimonial actions function 
also as counselors is not advocated since legal and thera- 
peutic counseling are considered incompatible. Experi- 
mentation with a mandatory “cooling off period” between 
the application and filing of divorce actions has proved 
disappointing. 

The use of the interlocutory decree procedure is believed 
rarely effective. The practice of judges handling “recon- 
ciliation interviews” is of questionable value. Divorce 
counselors called “friends of the court,” pastors, and 
professional caseworkers may be sought to give specialized 
guidance and support to the family court. The purposes 
and methods of operation of the Family Service Depart- 
ment of the successful Toledo Family Court are sum- 
marized in reviews of actual cases handled by the court. 

“The Place of the Family Court in the Judicial System,” 
by Roscoe Pound (April 1959). A united judicial system, 
with responsible administrative leadership rather than a 
number of specialized courts of limited jurisdiction, is 
recommended. Overlappings of jurisdiction and waste of 
time and money would be avoided, as the unified treatment 
of family troubles would avoid successive appeals and 


treat the controversies as a whole situation, with con- 
sequent justice to all concerned. 

Procedures in family court would be investigatory 
rather than contentious, for the purpose of seeking a plan 
or solution which is best for the family as a whole. All 
persons affected by the disposition should be made parties 
to the proceeding. Such a court should have a staff of 
adequate, well-trained assistants. 


“The Lawyer in the Family Court,” by Paul W. Alexander 
(April 1959). The conscientious lawyer who discourages 
inappropriate divorces finds little acceptance by those 
clients determined to seek divorce. The staggering amount 
of marriage failures in America has revealed the marked 
instability of family life, the need for counseling services, 
and specialized family agency treatment before divorce, 
if family life is to become enduring. 

The lawyer handling divorces has serious handicaps. He 
is not a marriage counselor or behavior diagnostician and 
is untrained in marriage mending techniques. The law’s 
emphasis is on guilt as the all-important factor, whereas 
understanding and nonaccusative methods, with willing 
participation in the counseling process by both parties of 
the divorce action, are essential for a constructive solution, 
with remedial reconciliations when pertinent. The con- 
scientious lawyer’s attempts to prevent undesirable di- 
vorces often result in financial loss to the attorney. Many 
ethical and well-trained lawyers, therefore, will not handle 
divorce cases. 

This excellent study illustrates the effectiveness of 
various types of divorce court actions. An actual family 
court hearing account vividly illustrates the differences 
between the legal and the social science approaches in 
marriage counseling, as provided in a family court system. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Are Long Sentences Necessary,” by Ross V. Randolph 
(March-April 1959). The author is warden of the Illinois 
State Penitentiary at Menard. He discusses the reasons 
for sentences, the role of prisons, and the attitudes of 
arresting officers, prosecutors, judges, and the public 
toward offenders. He reviews the progress of prison pro- 
grams and the growth of a desire to train and rehabilitate 
prisoners. He points out the handicaps facing such desires 
and such progress by the imposition of fixed terms of 
imprisonment, particularly the long ones. Prisoners serv- 
ing extremely long sentences with no probability of release 
have no incentive to rehabilitate themselves and often 
become embittered problems for the prison administrator. 
He advocates indeterminate sentences with short minimums 
and the intelligent use of parole when the psychological 
time arrives for the release of the prisoner. 


“Prison Camp Programs for Men in the United States 
and Canada,” by Lynn W. Eley, Seymour J. Gilman, Curtis 
O. Baker (May-June 1959). A questionnaire survey of all 
state, federal, and territorial prison systems of the United 
States and Canada has been made by the authors to de- 
termine to what extent there has been an increase of 
prison camps and to ascertain the type of work programs 
and treatment services they have. Mr. Gilman is in charge 
of the camp program of the Michigan prison system. The 
others are on the staff of the University of Michigan. They 
found from their survey that 25 out of 53 jurisdictions 
the United States now have camp programs and most of 
these were started since World War II. In Canada, 3 out 
dl 8 jurisdictions have such camps, and they began since 
the war. 
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Most of these camps perform work for other state or 
government agencies such as road building and forestry 
work. Some camps are operated as adjuncts to prisons 
and hospitals. Some are under direct supervision of prison 
wardens and others are directly responsible to the director 
of corrections. Nine and three-tenths percent of the pop- 
ulation of federal prisoners are in camps, 2.6 percent of 
state prison populations, and 7.6 of Canadian prisoners 
are in camps. Some of these camps have seperate pro- 
fessional staffs. Others depend on the main prison for 
such staff services. 


“Some Unanswered Questions About Highfields,” by 
Clarence C. Sherwood and William S. Walker (May-June 
1959). Highfields is a detention facility operated by New 
Jersey for 16- and 17-year-old boys who are on probation. 
These boys are specially selected and remain in the insti- 
tution approximately 3 months. While there they are sub- 
jected to special treatment, including group therapy. The 
institution was converted from the residence of Colonel 
Charles Lindberg into a special institution for offenders 
who needed an intermediate procedure between probation 
and a reformatory. The boys work during the day at a 
mental hospital and engage in program activities in the 
evenings. 

Surveys have been made by the research division of the 
graduate department of sociology at New York University 
and by Dr. Rupert Hester. Both found the graduates of 
Highfields made better records after release than a com- 
parable group of Annandale Reformatory releases. The 
authors of this article analyzed the two surveys and cast 
quite a bit of doubt on their results. They point out many 
factors that indicate the groups, and their situations, may 
not have been comparable. The question as to whether the 
Highfields experiment has proved to be superior to other 
methods in the field of juvenile correction is still un- 
answered. 

“A Newsman’s Look at the Texas Department of Cor- 
rections,” by Don Reid, Jr. (May-June 1959). The author has 
been editor of the Huntsville Item since 1937 and has 
covered every story concerning the prison system since 
that date. He describes the system as it was when he first 
saw it—riots, disturbances, escapes, self-mutilations, etc., 
occurring frequently, prisoners poorly fed and clothed, 
dilapidated buildings, etc—and compares the present 
situation where there has been tremendous progress in 
every respect. He credits O. B. Ellis, who took over as 
director 11 years ago, along with intelligent board mem- 
bers, governors, and legislators for modernizing and im- 
proving the plants, programs, and morale. He points out 
the need for additional funds to furnish adequate buildings 
and staff for the expanding population. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Some Problems of Delinquency and Their Treatment by 
a Casework Agency,” by Z. Alexander Aarons, M.D. (May 
1959). Dr. Aaron’s article is of special interest because its 
source material is centered in a metropolitan casework 
agency designed primarily to give casework services to 
families from which delinquents come. The casework 
treatment program is guided by psychiatric consultation 
and conferences. Treatment is centered around the family, 
on the premise that delinquency has its origin in dis- 
organized and demoralized family life. 

It is noted that one of the most difficult tasks the case- 
work agency faces is that of getting the delinquent to 
eel the need for treatment. This situation presents a 
major challenge because the delinquent usually is unaware 
of having an emotional problem. 

The author cites case material which vividly illustrates 
types of delinquent child behavior having its origin in 
madequate parental figures. He refers to such parents as 
a “delinquent family in which there is a lack of apprecia- 


tion for social and moral values and a narcissistic self- 
interest on the part of the individual members.” 

A part of this article is devoted to discussing the char- 
acteristics of the delinquent from a clinical viewpoint. 
The delinquent is described as one who is deficient in his 
ability to form object relationships, is unable to sublimate 
and repress sadistic drives, disregards the limitations 
that life conditions impose, possesses low toleration of 
frustration, and is preoccupied in sexual activities to the 
exclusion of nonsexual activity. 

The author minimizes the therapeutic value of changing 
the child’s environment. He points out that irrespective of 
how emotionally wholesome the new environment may be, 
the delinquent must first be able to relinquish his needs 
to be antisocial and destructive. Emphasis is placed on the 
realization that delinquency stems from deficiencies in 
parent-child relationships and that effective treatment 
is dependent on the establishment of a new kind of rela- 
tionship based largely on understanding the needs and the 
defensive structure of the delinquent. 

“Characteristics of the Investigation Process in a Chil- 
dren’s Court,” by William V. Chudd and Agnes A. Donnelly 
(May 1959). This article illustrates the use of basic case- 
work principles by the probation officer in making social 
investigations as an aid to the judge in arriving at proper 
court disposition. 

It is emphasized that the first relationship between the 
probation officer and the client will materially determine 
the productiveness of the investigation interview. The 
probation officer’s ability to make constructive use of his 
own feelings and to interpret and use properly the feelings 
of the client is essential. 

Some specific suggestions made by the authors are as 
follows: “The period of exploration and evaluation does 
not terminate at the point of disposition but continues 
throughout the worker’s contact with the client... . The 
probation officer must be at ease with himself in accepting 
but not overreaching his authoritative role. ... The worker 
must give the client a new kind of experience with author- 
ity in which verbal expression of hosility is accepted and 
encouraged without fear of reprisal or rejection.” 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Alcoholism, 1958—Where Do We Go From Here?”, by 
Mrs. Marty Mann (October, 1958>. Alcoholism has been a 
problem for centuries. By leaving responsibility to the 
church and the law, the public has actually shunned the 
problem. In 1944 and 1945, the National Council on Alco- 
holism and the Connecticut Commission on Alcoholism 
came into being. A mobile task force idea should be adopted 
by these specialized agencies to move into schools, correc- 
tional agencies, and other interested agencies to teach the 
personnel what they should know about all alcoholism. 

“Le role social du Chef de Police dans la prévention de 
la délinquance juvénile,’ by Rev. Frére Jacques, F.C. 
(October, 1958). The complex social milieu requires the 
organization of community effort to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency. The chief of police must organize community 
facilities to reduce delinquency behavior by supervision, 
by providing social and legal measures to prevent delin- 
quency, and by organizing community resources to 
eliminate causes of delinquency. The chief of police has 
a civic responsibility to safeguard the material and spirit- 
ual interests of the community. He must Jocus special 
attention on juveniles who are in danger of becoming 
delinquent because of family and school difficulties, juve- 
niles who run away from their homes and schools, and 
those who have no family or relatives caring for them. 
There is need for a high-level organization of citizens, 
educators, clergy, and other persons interested and expert 
in working with juveniles. 
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“A Modern Security Institution for Delinquent Boys,” by 
D. Sinclair (October 1958). Ontario has built a maximum- 
custody school for juveniles. This move was criticized in 
many places. The advanta of a maximum-security 
institution for juveniles are that (1) the closed school can 
concentrate on the special needs of the boy who constitutes 
a menace to the community; (2) treatment can be main- 
tained without interruptions caused by running away; 
(3) the possibility of running away ceases to be a tempta- 
tion; and (4) the custodial features of the school make 
it possible to segregate the “pathetically inadequate” boys 
from the “very aggressive” ones. The disadvantages are 
(1) the tendency to increase a boy’s feeling of dependency 
by making him more institutionalized; (2) the boredom 
and frustration which results in a closed school; and (3) 
the sharp transition from a closed school to the outside 
world when the boy is released. Twelve boys and a super- 
visor in each of four buildings work, play, and eat together 
daily. Counseling is done by the supervisor as an integral 
and accepted part of daily life. The greater the number of 
smaller institutions, each designed and staffed for the 
specific needs of its population, the stronger becomes hope 
for eventual success in corrections. 

“La psychologie devant la délinquance juvénile,’ by Dr. 
Claude Mailhiot, D.Ps. (October 1958). Delinquency is a 
legal term, not a psychological one. For the psychologist, 
all behavior is primarily a method of adjustment and the 
legal classification of “delinquency” can be made second- 
arily. There does not exist a mental illness named “delin- 
quency.” While many people view “delinquents” as a 
specific classification, the psychologist views many types 
of social inadaptation, some of which may be interpreted 
as “delinquency.” The delinquent personality tends to 
sacrifice future advantages for satisfactions of the moment, 
to satisfy his needs when he wants them satisfied, and 
to rationalize his own justification. There are no “good 
boys” or “rascals,” but only children with less and more 
need for help. 

“Special Disciplinary Reports,” by C. Sanderson (October 
1958). Disciplinary cases tend to fall into two categories: 
(1) the irresponsible, unstable inmate who must 
under close supervision in order to conform, and (2) the 
instigator-leader inmate. A system of reporting has been 
introduced at the Ontario Reformatory at Guelph, in which 
disciplinary cases are placed on two types of special 
reporting procedures. The more serious cases on daily 
reports come to the captain’s office each noon hour after 
lunch. Those on weekly report are seen on Tuesdays 
immediately before lunch. The system provides a daily 
opportunity to keep the irresponsible inmate conforming. 
The fact that they have to report daily lessens the status 
of the “big wheels” among the inmate population. Some 

roblem cases have shown considerable improvement. 

urther, the system affords senior officials an excellent 
opportunity to evaluate officers. The special reports permit 
the superintendent to be sensitive to the morale of the 
institution. 

“Psychiatric Consultation: Fact and Fallacy,’ by G. W. 
Russon, M.D. (October 1958). Considerable difficulty has 
arisen on occasion between social workers and psychiatrists 
over the use and misuse of psychiatric consultation by the 
social worker. Social workers sometimes complain that the 
psychiatrist is unrealistic in his recommendations, while 
psychiatrists complain that social workers are naive and 
try to reduce the complexities of human life to over- 
simplified formulae. Consultation may well result in 
drastic changes of the social worker’s approach to the 
treatment of the client. Sometimes social workers are not 
willing to do this. Some fallacies regarding the psychiatric 
consultation are: (1) the assumption that the client is 
inevitably sick; (2) the belief that the psychiatrist, after 
one or two interviews, has a complete picture of the case 
and can prescribe adequate treatment; (3) the expecta- 
tion of prediction; and (4) expecting the psychiatrist to 
report his work in detail, or give a diagnosis. The psychi- 
atrist can report with reasonable accuracy on the present 
state of the client’s mental and emotional health, can draw 
attention to particular abilities or lack of them, can work 
with the social worker in planning treatment, and can help 


the social worker in a better understanaing of himself. 
The social worker must prepare a good case history, must 
be able to use technical terminology, must be willing to 
accept practical limitations, and have a willingness to 
learn and accept teaching when it is offered and considered 
necessary. The social worker must avoid insisting on seeing 
the psychiatrist’s notes, asking for opinions as a “shop- 
ping” technique to compare with other opinions, using 
terms loosely, answering questions vaguely, giving all res- 
ponsibility to the psychiatrist, rejecting his recommenda- 
tions because of lack of time, and inadequate preparation 
of the client for psychiatric interview. Social workers may 
find it necessary to accept a change in frame of reference 
during and as a result of psychiatric consultation. 


“After Care Pre-Release Preparation of Prison Inmates,” 
by D.C. S. Reid (October 1958). This article, the first of two 
parts, explains the operation of the John Howard Society 
of Ontario which established in 1953 a full-time office in 
Kingston. In 1956, 56 percent of the inmates of Kingston 
Penitentiary and 62 percent of those from Collin’s Bay 
Penitentiary requested the services of the John Howard 
Society upon release. Upon admission to the penitentiary 
and again about 2 months prior to his release, each inmate 
is interviewed by a classification officer. Subsequently, 
interviews are offered by the John Howard Society and the 
National Employment Service. The prerelease interview 
with the John Howard Society has its focus on the nature 
of the inmate’s request, his capacities and strengths, and 
the postrelease situation he anticipates. The prerelease has 
four main parts: (1) the introduction which develops the 
inmate’s request for help; (2) a brief outline of agency 
service; (3) the decision of the inmate to use referral 
service; and (4) a more detailed interpretation of agency 
service, postrelease problems, and community attitudes. 
The postrelease reports carry evaluation of inmates’ prob- 
lems after release and their reaction patterns to these 
problems. Recidivists have a common and human need to 
find a reason for their failure external to themselves and 
they commonly project reasons for failure on the aftercare 
agency. It is, therefore, important to have the positive 
feedback mechanism of postrelease reports of successful 
cases available to the worker. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


Reviewed by Davip H. GRONEWOLD 


“Motivation for Murder: A forum jointly sponsored by 
the Institute for Forensic Research of Manhattan College 
and the Metropolitan Law Enforcement Conference. (First 
Quarter, 1959). Three scholars, representing the fields of 
psychology, psychiatry, and philosophy, discuss the problem 
of homicide. 

Dr. Hartley, a professor of psychology of the City 
College of New York, categorizes homicides as accidental, 
as “planned and executed like any other business manev- 
ver,” and as “killings that arise from distorted percep- 
tions of reality.” 

“Since each man in part creates his world, the essential 
problem that confronts us is the offbeat, the distorted, the 
incorrect perceptions of goal and the offbeat perceptions of 
the world. Either may lead to homicide.” When an in- 
dividual perceives something as interfering or likely to 
interfere with goals which are important to him, he 3s 
threatened. How he responds to the threat depends on his 
perception of it. He may react to threat by compliance, by 
withdrawal, by evasion, or by attack. The threat may have 
little or no basis in reality, but the person perceives it as 
a danger, and in response to his distorted perception, he 
may commit murder. “If we want to understand the homi- 
cide, or anyone else for that matter, we have to try to see 
things as the killer does; try to approximate his view of 
the world and his recognition of the nature of the threats 
to his goal and his personal integrity.” 
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Dr. Banay, a psychiatrist who has examined many 
murderers, distinguishes three main classifications of peo- 
ple who commit homicide. Those whose business is to kill 
know the risk they are taking, and have confidence that 
they will escape the consequences of their act, even though 
they have been previously caught and convicted for = 
vious criminal acts. Another category of killers are those 
who are so deranged that their feelings, thinking, and 
actions are irresponsible. Dr. Banay is of the opinion that 
the number of these people—the psychotic, who are not re- 
sponsible because of insanity—who commit violent offenses, 
are relatively few. 

The third group of killers described by Dr. Banay, like 
that described by Dr. Hartley, is those who have distorted 
perceptions. The normal man has a fantasy life, but is able 
to cross the bridge from fantasy to reality. People who 
commit irrational acts “remain on the other side of the 
bridge and desperately try to maintain the justification 
for the illusional concept which was primarily responsible 
for the act.” These people are not clinically or legally 
insane, but they manifest “profound disorganization of 
feeling.” Intellect is not integrated with the emotions, and 
there is “short circuit action to violent impulses” without 
the benefit “of the intellectual zone to temper with braking 
action” the impulses which might drive them to violence. 

Dr. Sherlock, a professor of philosophy, discusses the 
problem of homicide from the standpoint of history. In 
early times, murder was viewed as a wrong rather than a 
crime, and the recompense was to the family of the victim 
rather than to the state. With the evolution of society, the 
history of homicide “becomes intertwined with the history 
of the concept of responsibility and of criminal compe- 
tence.” With the establishment of the McNaghten rule, 
in 1843, the test of capacity was whether the murderer 
knew the quality and nature of his act, and the difference 
between right and wrong. Dr. Sherlock illustrates the 
changing concepts of capacity, through presentation of 
= = which the issue was the competence of the 

efendent. 


“Insidious Pathology as a Factor in Juvenile Delin- 


quency”: A symposium sponsored by the Institute for 


Forensic Research and the Medical Correctional Associa- 
tion at Manhattan College, Riverdale, N.Y. (First Quarter, 
1959). Two cases of seriously disturbed assaultive adoles- 
cent boys were presented to this symposium by a panel 
representing the disciplines of psychology, social work, 
and psychiatry. 

What was especially important in the diagnoses was the 
discovery that both boys were suffering from some type of 
epilepsy which had not been known prior to extensive 
diagnostic workups. More often than not, patients of this 
type refuse to take medication unless there is strong 
supervision. Both boys had a history of assaultiveness, 
were unstable and unpredictable, and in the estimation of 
the examining psychiatrist were potential dangers to the 
community. Yet in both cases these boys, who needed the 
controls of an institution, were returned to their parents 
who were over protective and unable psychologically to 
provide the proper treatment, and who would not consent 
to the placement of the boys in the controlled environment 


they needed. Nothing in the law could compel the parents 


to provide the proper treatment. 

_The afternoon session of the panel was devoted to a 

discussion of physical factors contributing to antisocial 
avior, of psychosomatic disorders which give rise to 

antisocial behavior, and of the effects of brain damage on 


_ the functions of learning and control. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


The Prison Journal, April 1959. This issue of The Prison 
ournal is devoted to that age-old problem of pardon and 
commutation in the light of present-day rehabilitation 


services through good parole procedures. Perhaps the 
most significant feature of this issue comes at the end of 
a 10-page article by R. W. England, Jr., of the department 
of sociology and anthropology at the University of Illinois. 
Writing on the subject “Pardons, Commutation, and Their 
Improvement,” he offers six suggestions, as follows: 

“1. There should exist clear statutory provisions for 
supplying governors and their pardon boards with detailed 
information on applicants for clemency .... 

“2. Pardon boards should be immunized against political 
pressures as far as practicable. One way is by replacing 
ex-officio boards with boards consisting of full-time non- 
political members.... 

“3. Governors should be required to submit to their 
legislature periodic reports of their acts of clemency .... 

“4, Pardon and commutation hearings should be open 
to the public and certainly to the press, so far as good 
order permits.... 

“5. Procedure should be simplified so that the average 
case can be handled without the aid of a lawyer, although 
legal representation would still be permitted. 

“6. The personal attendance of applicants at hearin 
should be mandatory in pardon as it is in most parole 
proceedings, and for the same reasons.... 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Case Work With Women Probationers in Hamburg,” 
by Annemarie Jensen, (April, 1959). The April number of 
the German probation journal has been dedicated to the 
distaff side of probation and —— Eight women writers 
including seven probation officers and one lawyer have 
contributed. All the writers are competent professional 
people and all their contributions are interesting from 
various points of view. The article by Miss Jensen, who 
is a probation officer in Hamburg, has been selected here 
for detailed review since it is probably the most out- 
standing among these articles and the one most likely to 
be of interest to American readers. 

The writer gives a comprehensive report on the cases of 
142 adult women probationers and parolees who were 
supervised in the city of Hamburg from 1953 to 1958. 

Ninety-two cases were completed at the time Miss Jen- 
sen prepared her article; among these, 47 were considered 


successful while 45 were evaluated as failures in which . 


probation or parole had been revoked. An additional 50 
cases were still under supervision. 

The writer distinguishes between two groups of delin- 
quent women, one being prostitutes and others whose 
activities are affiliated with prostitution. The other group 
is best described as “nonprostitutes” who have come in 
conflict with the law for various reasons. In this connec- 
tion, it may be noted that prostitution as such is not a 
crime in Germany but is subjected to certain restrictions 
both by criminal law and police regulations; for instance, 
prostitutes who openly ply their trade or follow it in such 
a manner as to endanger the morals of minors under 18 
years of age are guilty of criminal offenses. Those who 
actually are convicted in court and eventually placed under 
probation or parole supervision are convicted of miscella- 
neous offenses such as larceny, neglect or mistreatment of 
children, abortion, pandering, vagrancy, and so forth. 

The author believes that probationers and parolees in 
the prostitution category are difficult to treat and that the 
largest number of failures is found in that group. This 
is attributed to a basic lack of normal human relations or 
family ties and to a strong individual resistance against 
treatment. On the other hand, she feels those few cases that 
were successfully treated have been eminently successful. 

The second group of delinquent women is composed of a 
great variety of persons, including many accidental or 
situational offenders; they seem to have in common a more 
normal atttude toward basic human relations; they have 
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more family ties and have fewer underworld affiliations; 
geaecely they are easier to approach and easier to work 
with. 

The writer discusses various emotional, social, and 
economic problems encountered in her work and gives an 
interesting account of casework techniques which she has 
found useful. 

This is a comprehensive account of first-hand experience 
by a highly intelligent, competent social worker. It is 
written in a realistic manner and is remarkably free from 
the usual ideological discussions that we are confronted 
with so often in the writings of her male colleagues. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAuU 


“The Blackest Disgrace in American Local Government— 
The County Jail,” by Lawrence Lades (Reader’s Digest, May 
1959). In the U.S. Bureau of Prisons report on county 
jails in 1954 not one was rated “excellent” and only 9 in 
586 inspected were rated “good.” Citing the common abuses 
of county jails, the writer notes with considerable opti- 
mism reforms instituted as a result of the vigilance of 
the Bureau of Prisons and the National Jail Association. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


State-wide training programs, state jail inspectors, the 
establishment of “regional jails,” and attempts to inform 
an apathetic public by tours and the formation of citizens’ 
committees, are some of the more promising developments. 
Perhaps the most notable progress has been made in 
Alameda County, California, where the Santa Rita Reha- 
bilitation Center provides vocational training and work- 
shops. The staff includes a physician, psychiatrist, and 
four mental-health therapists. 


“Family Visits Inside a Prison,” by Ernest A. Miller, 
(Parade, May 17, 1959). Family day at the Mississippi State 
Penitentiary permits conjugal visits between wives and 
their prisoner husbands, an arrangement that is known 
in some South and Latin American countries but is unique 
in the United States. After several rather unsuccessful 
efforts had been made to arrange family days, Superintend- 
ent William Harpole embarked upon a bold plan of family 
visiting that has been a boon to the morale of the married 
prisoners and the families themselves. Some of the posi- 
tive results of the liberalized visiting are less unrest, fewer 
escape attempts, and less divorce. Close staff supervision is 
necessary to detect entrance by women posing as prisoners’ 
wives and also smuggling of contraband. 

The writer was impressed by the naturalness of the 
prison camp atmosphere in which prisoners played ball 
games with their children. There was no ridicule by unmar- 
ried prisoners some of whom served as baby sitters for the 
married couples. Superintendent Harpole is convinced 
that married prisoners who have family visits make better 
“parole risks.” 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Chief of Research and Statistics, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


A Report on Street-Corner Groups 


Youth Groups in Conflict. Compiled and written 
by Mary E. Blake. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Children’s Bureau, 1958. Pp. 52. 25 cents. 


This is a report of a Conference on Youth Groups in 
Conflict, called by the Children’s Bureau in Washington 
on May 14-17, 1957. The purpose of the conference was 
threefold: (1) to study the nature of street clubs and 
gangs whose activities disrupt their communities; (2) to 
review traditional programs which have failed to enlist 
these young people; (3) and to try to develop suggestions 
which might be more successful in the future in redirecting 
such “self-directed, culturally-alienated groups of hostile, 
aggressive youth” into constructive channels. 

The conference participants composed of group workers, 
recreation leaders, welfare workers, and law-enforcement 
officials, heard Dr. Albert K. Cohen, author of Delinquent 
Boys—The Culture of the Gang, who “advanced the con- 
cept that subcultures are group-created adjustments to 
strains generated by the larger social system.” Viewed 


within this framework, youth groups in conflict with soci-. 


ety are made up of young people who are hostile to and 
often repelled by the middle class symbols to which they 
are exposed in school, ee toed | agency, or other con- 
ventional neighborhood institution. Since the basic orienta- 
tion of the typical adolescent delinquent youth group is 
usually lower class, delinquency, suggests Dr. Cohen, is an 
act of class protest with characteristics which are non- 
utilitarian, malicious, and negativistic. 

Dr. Cohen’s formulation was useful to the conferees in 
sharpening their conception of the various types of delin- 
quents, particularly the “situational delinquent.” 


In another session, Dr. Elliott Studt, then chief of the 
Training Branch in the Division of Juvenile Delinquency 
Service of the Children’s Bureau, discussed the nature of 
group life and proposed some dimensions for diagnosing 
groups that are in or bordering the delinquent subculture. 

She indicated, for example, that there are various 
categories of groups ranging from those who are only 
occasionally delinquent and are already active participants 
in existing programs of youth-serving agencies, to those 
who are habitually engaged in delinquency and are 
“unreached” and “hard to serve” by group-serving agen- 
cies. “With such groups,” the report states, “the conference 
people had had very little experience and they questioned 
the effectiveness of any service they were equipped to 
provide. They saw these groups in a rather hopeless light, 
with treatment needs beyond the usual group-work 
methods.” 

Following another general session at which David M. 
Austin spoke on the objectives of the service to hard to 
reach groups, the conference participants met in small 
working groups to discuss: (1) the nature of the service; 
(2) methods of work and the worker; (3) administration 
of the service. 

The report stresses that the conference participants 
agreed that “the heart of the service is the individual 
worker; the relationship between the worker and the group 
is the key tool.” 

The conferees agreed that more and better research 
should be done in connection with these youth projects. In 
the closing session William H. Brueckner, Executive 
Director of the Chicago Commons Association, stressed 
that the worker must know the neighborhood intimately 
and “must have the support of other people with knowledge 
and skills that are broader and larger than his own.” 
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No doubt this conference served a useful purpose. It 
suggested to this reviewer the need for bringing together 
both practitioners and research persons for the purpose 
of studying more intensively the role of the adolescent 
male in modern society. This would seem to be a prerequi- 
site if we are to devleop the techniques and methods which 
will enable workers to intervene successfully in the redirec- 
tion of street-corner groups. Unless we are able to reach 
and to incorporate such groups into the conventional life 
of the community, we are not likely to bring about an 
appreciable reduction in the volume of delinquency in 
this country. 


Chicago, Til. ANTHONY SORRENTINO 


Delinquency in North America 


Comparative Survey of Juvenile Delinquency: 
Part 1, North America. New York: Department of 


Economic and Social Affairs, United Nations, 
1958. Pp. 134. $1.00. 


This comprehensive survey on delinquency, methods of 
treatment, the courts, community services, programs of 
prevention, and probation in the United States and Canada, 
prepared for the United Nations by Professor Paul W. 
Tappan of New York University, is a remarkable docu- 
ment. Those of us who know Professor Tappan, and have 
come to respect him for his wide-ranging background of 
information concerning the problems of delinquency and 
law enforcement, cannot help but be impressed by the 
scope and remarkable condensation which this report 
encompasses. Within the scope of a little more than one 
hundred tightly packed pages, Professor Tappan has 
managed to give us an exceptionally clear picture of the 
development of the concept of juvenile delinquency in 
North America and the multiplicity of complex problems 
which impinge upon the legal understanding and develop- 
ment of this concept. In addition, Professor Tappan has 
not retired from the controversial issues which have 
arisen in our dealing with the problems of delinquency, 
particularly in their juridical aspects. Here, in keeping 
with a position with which he has now become firmly 
identified, he raises certain basic and disquieting questions 
concerning the amorphous legal conception of delinquency 
and the present role of the children’s courts, which we 
are apt to accept without much question. 

Although the informed layman, the social worker, and 
those professionals concerned with the problems of youth 
are likely to regard the children’s courts, despite their 
recognized imperfections, as a pinnacle of achievement in 
our work with wayward youth, the disclosures of this 
report may very likely raise a number of disquieting 
doubts, even in the minds of those friendly critics of the 
court who may have entertained some of these doubts 
before. This reviewer has for a considerable period of time 
begun to share with Professor Tappan his well-reasoned 
doubts concerning the apparent inviolability of our chil- 
dren’s courts, particularly in view of the casual manner 
in which some of our fundamental legal safeguards are 
seemingly discarded in the praiseworthy desire to “save 
the child.” In this respect, as the report shows, the Cana- 
dian courts are less vulnerable than our own in view of 
their tendency to remain more firmly rooted in the British 
tradition. The British courts still tend to view the offense 
of a juvenile as requiring legal determination through the 
exercise of careful judicial process. The British conception, 
while recognizing the need for rendering assistance to the 
child characterized by a variety of emotional and behav- 
loral problems, regards this as a function of community 
and child care agencies and not necessarily a function of 
the court’s judicial process. Here, as in the case of police 
activity and law enforcement generally, the British make 
a sharp distinction between administrative and judicial 
Tesponsibility in a manner which we might do well to 
consider carefully. 


This report is an enlarged and revised edition of part 
of a worldwide study of juvenile delinquency prepared by 
the Secretariat of the United Nations at the request of 


the Social Commission and the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. Thus far, five regional reports have been published 
dealing with Asia and the Far East, Europe, Latin 
America, the Middle East, and North America. Each 
report presents a comparative appraisal of existing prac- 
tices in the treatment of juvenile delinquency in the 
countries covered. The reports were based upon material 
derived from questionnaires presented to the several 
governments and dealing with the treatment of juvenile 
delinquents within the respective countries, as well as 
monographs prepared by the United Nations Secretariat 
and various supplementary sources. Each separate regional 
report represents a composite synthesis of these findings 
and gives a broad and detailed picture of how the given 
area views the problems of delinquency, how it responds 
to its manifestations, and the special facilities and pro- 
grams developed to deal with it. That the United Nations 
Secretariat has entered so fully and forthrightly into the 
exploration of a problem which has become virtually 
universal in its scope is a tribute to the zeal, imagination, 
and leadership of the responsible agencies involved. Fur- 
ther, it is a token of the significant activity of this world 
agency in many of the less publicized but, notwithstanding, 
enormously important aspects of the world’s problems 
which the public at large frequently fails to appreciate. 

What begins to stand out in this report, as the evidence 
is carefully appraised and sifted, is the emergence of a 
uniquely American way of dealing with the problems of 
maladjusted and delinquent youth. Conspicuous is “the 
widening gap between the basic philosophy of justice 
that has characterized court behavior generally and that 
which has been evolving in the children’s courts.” The 
kind of “legal nihilism” which follows as a consequence, 
according to the report, can be seen in such recommenda- 
tions as that of the National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation to the effect that “definitions of delinquency should 
be deleted from juvenile court statutes.” 

This inexpensively priced report should prove a welcome 
and valuable addition to the working library of court 
officials, probation officers, and correctional workers 
generally. The extremely succinct and pertinent descrip- 
tion of general trends in the field of delinquency control 
and treatment appearing at the end of this fact-filled 
volume is to this reviewer, who has devoted so much of his 
own professional life in assessing such trends, —— 
authentic and realistic. The issues here are clearly drawn. 
How we move from this point on in dealing with this dif- 
ficult and complex social problem will depend, to a con- 
siderable degree, upon how well we understand these issues 
and especially their far-reaching implications. 


Brooklyn College HERBERT A. BLOCH 


Delinquency in California 
Delinquency and Probation in California, 1957. 


By the California Bureau of Criminal Statistics, 
1958. Pp. 190. 


This publication consists of three separate and distinct 
annual reports plus one section which is a reprint from 
another publication of the California Bureau of Criminal 
Statistics, Crime in California. The reprint section which 
contains information relating to juveniles arrested by law- 
enforcement agencies was included to place in one report 
all available data which might be of special interest to 
those concerned with juveniles. The three reports which 
constitute the major part of the publication are: “Juvenile 
Probation” (eleventh annual report), “Superior Court 
Adult Probation” (fourth annual report), and “Youth 
Authority Wards” (fifth annual report). This review will 
be concerned primarily with two reports, arrests of juve- 
niles and juvenile probation. 

Perhaps, the annual report, “Superior Court Adult 
Probation,” might better be included in Crime in Cali- 
fornia; However, its inclusion in this publication may be 
governed by administrative requirements. 

The tabular, graphic, and narrative presentations of 
statistical data relating to arrests of juveniles, juvenile 
and adult probation, and youth authority wards are excel- 
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lent. Sufficient background material is presented for each 
report such that the reader has some idea as to how the 
data were collected and the extent of coverage. Tables are 
constructed to show county-by-county details, so readers 
whose attention is primarily centered upon individual 
geographical areas and in what lies behind over-all totals 
will find much informative material. Others will find the 
state-wide totals provocative and may be led to wonder if 
like conditions exist in states other than California. 

A pilot project was established in 1956 for the statistical 
reporting of arrests of juveniles by a group of 74 selected 
police departments and sheriffs’ offices. This proved to be 
satisfactory enough to warrant the inclusion of all depart- 
ments and offices beginning the following year. Thus, 
California is one of the few states having a system of 
collecting information about juvenile delinquency at an 
early point, when it comes to the attention of law- 
enforcement officers. (Wisconsin is another state having 
such a system, the project having had its inception in 
1956 also.) 

Reported arrests have been categorized as to sex, deten- 
tion status (whether detained or not), type of offense and 
delinquency tendency, geographical area, disposition, and 
percent change from 1956 to 1957. An interesting observa- 
tion is made that in California “juvenile delinquency, 
contrary to general public opinion, has not increased to any 
marked extent in 1957 as compared with 1956, but presents 
a more slowly growing problem than adult crime.” The 
Bureau believes that erroneous impressions are being held 
regarding the proportion of juveniles involved in crimes 
of violence. The figures presented show that meaningful 
observations can be made only when the data are cate- 
gorized along lines which delineate between minor and 
serious offenses. 

Juvenile probation data have been collected on a complete 
coverage basis since 1955. Much information is presented, 
and presented on very detailed basis, so the reader can 
have insight into some fine points, e.g., liquor referrals 
were not as significant in larger metropolitan areas as 
they were in less populous areas, auto theft constituted 
the reason for referral for almost one-fourth of the males 
referred in Los Angeles County as compared with about 
one-seventh for the state as a whole. 

Plans have been made to obtain more information about 
probation violators, not only those who return to juvenile 
courts for official hearings, but also those who have subse- 
quent or secondary contacts (primary being with law- 
enforcement agencies) regardless of disposition. One 
advantage ci for such an all-inclusive reporting of 
juvenile probationers, whether first-timers or repeaters 
and regardless of digposition, is the possibility of devising 
a more meaningful delinquency index. This development 
in California should be worth watching because it is an 
ambitious undertaking which may produce much needed 
information which probably is not obtainable in most 
states. 


Madison, Wisc. Pau. H. KuUSuUDA 


Developmental Knowledge of the Alcohol Problem 


Drinking and Intoxication: Selected Readings 
in Social Attitudes and Controls. Edited by Ray- 
mond G. McCarthy. New Haven: Yale Center of 
Alcohol Studies, 1959. Pp. 455. $7.50. 


This contribution is most welcome and is certainly a 
commendable effort to bring enlightenment in an area of 
alcoholism too often neglected. In addition to a discussion 
of the physiological and psychological effects of alcohol, 
there are considerations of ancient and modern drinking 
practices. These range from the early civilizations on 
through certain contemporary primitive societies and the 
more advanced cultures. 

Facts are emitted like radioactive material all over the 
place. For example, Spartans and Carthaginians limited 
drinking among soldiers on active duty, while the water- 
drinking Ethiopians boasted of their long life span in con- 
trast to their Persian wine-using neighbors. Plato stressed 


the importance of regulating drinking parties. Early 
Romans were relatively abstemious. On a on it goes. 
Also presented are 26 plates of illustrations covering 
beer brewing in ancient Egypt on through the use of wine 
for religious purposes and women singing hymns in front 
of an Ohio saloon. These supplement the text and great 
care is exercised in their inclusion. 
_ Part III, “Drinking Practices, U.S.A.,” is particularly 
interesting because of the immediacy of the situation. 
Besides facts and figures, there are excellent interpreta- 
tions of the drinking habits of high school and college 
students plus motivational factors and group influences. 
All the contributors have outdone themselves in their 
presentations. While no panaceas are offered, and no blue- 
print for the future is suggested, the understanding and 
realistic appreciation of the significance of the drinking 
increase in terms of its antecedents is bound to lead to new 
insights for improved techniques of control. 


Los Angeles, Calif. ARTHUR LERNER 


Symposium on Addiction 


Problems of Addiction and Habituation. Edited 
by Paul H. Hoch, M.D., and Joseph Zubin, Ph.D. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1958. Pp. 250. $6.50. 


This book is a collection of 15 papers presented at the 
Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Psycho- 
pathological Association held in New York City, February 
1957. The articles cover a wide range of topics since, for 
the purposes of the symposium, addiction was broadly 
defined to include the use of narcotic drugs, barbiturates, 
and alcohol, as well as indulgence in such stimulants as 
coffee and pica. 

Pica is discussed in Chapter 7. It is defined as an 
abnormal appetite for substances not fit for food, which 
leads to repeated ingestion of such substances beyond the 
age when hand-to-mouth activity may be considered a part 
of the normal developmental pattern. In their study the 
authors excluded children under the age of 18 months. 
Most of their subjects had developed lea greeting as the 
result of their pica by ingesting peeling lead paint. The 
authors relate pica to addiction in pointing out the similar- 
ity between the two. The addict is unable to resist the 
impulse to obtain his cherished drug, feels impelled to go 
to great lengths to obtain it, and uses it for consolation, 
the attainment of security, and the maintenance of self- 
esteem. The behavior of children with pica fits this des- 
cription. It is an intriguing comparison. A follow-up study 
should be made to determine whether children who exhibit 
pica grow up to become addicts. If so, pica might be one 
index of suspicion of a potential drug addict. 

Chapter 4 deals with the physiological and psychological 
effects of the use of coffee. The author points out some of 
the deleterious effects attributed to the use of coffee, but 
comes to the final conclusion that there is no objective 
evidence that the regular use of coffee by adults in ordi- 
nary amounts—not to exceed five to eight cups per day— 
has any injurious effect during ordinary health or during 
any illness except peptic ulcers. In other words, it is safe 
to take “coffee breaks” unless one has an ulcer. 

The remaining articles are on subjects more closely 
allied to generally recognized addictive substances. For 
example, Chapter 1 is a review of hospitalized drug addicts 
at the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, 
Kentucky, stressing their personality characteristics and 
their treatment. Chapter 2 makes a rather strong plea 
for treating the disease, alcoholism, as well as the person 
afflicted with it. The author urges the use of Alcoholics 
Anonymous and antabuse as a means of treating the symp- 
tom because the one stresses the danger of the first drink 
and the other simply stops the ability to take it. Chapter 
8 presents a general theory of the dependence upon 
narcotic drugs from the psychoanalytic viewpoint. 

Space does not permit a review of all 15 chapters, but 
all the articles are worth reading. Some are technical in 
spots, but most are of practical interest to probation 
officers who number drug addicts and alcoholics among 


their clients. Particular attention is invited to Chapters § 
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10 and 11 which express divergent attitudes toward 
narcotic drug addiction. 

Chapter 10 summarizes the law-enforcement point of 
view backed by statistics. The author is convinced that the 
“no compromise” stand taken by Congress, namely, the 
high minimum mandatory penalty with no probation, 
suspension of sentence, or parole, is the most potent tool 
to combat the narcotics traffic. Moreover, the position of 
the federal enforcement arm is gradually being strength- 
ened by actions in the states to outlaw addiction, to take 
addicts out of society for long periods of time for complete 
rehabilitation to prevent contamination, and to set up high 
minimum mandatory penalties as circumstances indicate 
are necessary. 3 

Chapter 11 gives the therapeutic point of view. The 
author points out that (1) drug addiction is a medical 
problem; (2) it has been mishandled by the almost exclu- 
sive punitive re 3) the crime and social disorder 
associated with drug addiction is mostly law induced ; 
(4) the minimum mandatory sentences and excessive 
sentences given to drug addicts are not warranted by any- 
thing in the nature of drug addiction, but rather interfere 
with treatment and rehabilitation; (5) some opiate addicts 
should be given minimum maintenance doses of opiates 
indefinitely for their own as well as for the public good, 
the determination to be made by qualified physicians; 
(6) the organized criminal group engaged in the illegal 
sale of drugs should continue to be treated as hardened 
criminals and given maximum sentences. 

In short, both camps agree that the nonaddict traffiker 
in drugs deserves maximum punishment. The divergence 
lies in how the drug addict himself should be treated— 
punitively, therapeutically, or a combination of both. 


Denver, Colo. MICHAEL J. Pescor, M.D. 


4 An Evaluation of the Highfields Project 

t Youthful Offenders at Highfields. By H. Ashley 
: Weeks. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1e 1958. Pp. 208. $6.00. 

le This book and The Highfields Story, also published last 
t- @ year, make excellent companion pieces and, together, are 
he @ must items for any correctional worker’s library. They 
20 @ describe, evaluate, and speculate concerning New Jersey’s 
nN, @ experimental group treatment center for youthful proba- 
f- @ tiers. Now in its ninth year this small facility is con- 
s- @ sidered to have penner itself by officials of the State of 
dy H New Jersey and y many students of corrections who have 
bit # visited it and studied its programs and results. ; 

ne Although special in many of its circumstances, Highfields 

serves to illustrate concepts and approaches which correc- 

cal @ tional institution administrators may very well have to 
of # learn and adapt to their situations, if they are to hope for 
out # appreciable improvement in their rehabilitative success 
ive # rate. In this sense it represents a significant point of 
‘di- @ departure in American corrections. 

- he Highfields Story was written by the people who 
ing #@ conceived and carried out the program of the unique facil- 
afe @ ity (Dr. Bixby, Dr. McCorkle, and Mr. Elias). The pres- 

ent book was written by researchists and observers. There 

ely is no basic disagreement between the two groups, but the 
For @ material they have produced is complementary, and the 
icts J two volumes should ideally be read together. 

ton, This book divides into two parts. The first and longest 
and section reports on a 5-year research project concerning 
plea @ Highfields which was financed by the Vincent Astor Foun- 
rson @ dation. Planning the project was an aspect of planning 
olics the facility. ag Be then professor of sociology at New 
mp- #@ York University, was appointed director of the evaluation 
rink @ study. His report of the research design and of his findings 
= make up the major part of the book. 


The other section contains informative and provocative 
tmmentaries by four members of the research advisory 
committee. They are Dr. Richard L. Jenkins, director of 
the Psychiatric Evaluation Project of the Veterans Admin- 
stration; Dr. Walter Reckless of Ohio State University; 
. Howland Shaw, the correctional field’s most noted lay- 
® “an; and Dr. Wellman J. Warner of New York University. 
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Dr. Ernest W. a has contributed the readable and 


interesting forewar 

As to the research project, quite briefly, an effort was 
made to determine whether a program such as that at 
Highfields would be helpful to youthful offenders. Their 
performance during a period of at least 12 months after 
release was observed. Their attitudes and opinions were 
ascertained at the time of commitment and following dis- 
charge. This was done through psychological tests and 
through interviews with persons in the community who 
were believed to have more or less intimate relationships 
wth them. 

Of all boys originally sent to Highfields, 63 percent 
completed treatment there and after a year or longer in 
the community had not become involved in further law 
violations. If we eliminate the approximately 20 percent 
of commitments who did not remain there for treatment, 
the “success rate” goes to 77 percent. 

A control group of cases was chosen from commitments 
to the State ormatory at Annandale. Of these, only 
47 percent continued law-abiding during a shorter period 
of postrelease observation (8 months or more). The differ- 
ence between the rates for the two institutions stemmed 
largely although not entirely from the difference in success 
rates between Negro youths committed to the two institu- 
tions. Those sent to Highfields enjoyed a success rate of 
59 percent, contrasting with the 33 percent rate for Annan- 
dale Negro youths in the control group. 

Research findings based on tests used to measure 
attitudinal changes did not especially correspond with the 
findings based on observed behavior of the boys. The test 
results did not show any clear-cut pattern of change as 
between the two groups, although certain changes within 
the groups did seem to be related to success or failure in 
community adjustment. 

This is a crude and very summary review of the research 
program and its findings. The report contains many inter- 
esting and suggestive details that are worth examination 
both from the standpoint of research methods and 
correctional administration. 

A helpful commentary on the research design is pre- 
sented in Chapter IX by Dr. Warner. He also gives an 
interesting analysis of the basics of the Highfields program 
and points out some essential differences between it and 
the ordinary reformatory program. 

Dr. Jenkins views the treatment program in the same 
general way as Dr. Warner, but from the psychiatrist’s 
standpoint. Their analyses dovetail and ee agers each other. 
Dr. Reckle*s discusses Highfields from the standpoint of 
his concept of “impact” in correctional treatment and 
compares it with some Western European institutions 
which were or are similar in purpose. Mr. Shaw’s com- 
ments are those of an insightful “layman,” who has had 
a hand in or an eye on a great many of the more significant 
projects in this country concerned with treating or 
preventing delinquency. 


Ashland, Ky. JOHN J. GALVIN 


Social Values Within the Family 


Marriage and The Family. By Carle C. Zimmer- 
man and Lucius F. Cervantes. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1956. Pp. 689. $6.75. 

Marriage and The Family is really two books in one. 
Part I, written by Dr. Zimmerman of Harvard University, 
discusses the modern western family and its travail. Part 
II, which analyzes biological, psychological, and cultural 
differences between the sexes, was written by Dr. Cervan- 
tes of Regis College, Denver. 

Professional penologists will find Book I of great interest. 
This section is tough reading, but the author has advanced 
a viewpoint that should greatly interest persons working 
with law enforcement. He believes that “good” families, 
i.e., those in which there is the lowest incidence of juvenile 
arrests, divorce, and desertion, and in which the children 
of the family have advanced furthest economically and 
educationally, have achieved this success through system- 
atic and persistent efforts to protect the family members 
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from contaminating outside influences. These families have 
surrounded themselves with other families and friends 
whose values, general family backgrounds, and interests 
are like their own. These are the people who visit the home 
most frequently and with whom the greatest degree of 
intimacy is established. They become a shield, a protective 
“envelope,” and this protection helps the family in its 
arduous task of maintaining unity and rearing children 
successfully. 

This theory was tested by studies made (and since 
extended) of some 44,000 families composed of 218,500 
persons in Boston, St. Louis, Omaha, and Long Beach, 


California. 

i are eer significant,” and the 
author says that “the statistica —— upon which these 
conclusions are based have been done so carefully that we 
may argue that the relations are of cause and effect .... 
These people choose friends for the purpose of avoiding 
contamination. In so far as they are successful in this 
choice, they are successful in preserving a much higher 
type of good family life.” 

Three important measures of similarity between these 
families and their friends seemed important, and in the 
following order: “religious faith (or its lack), regional 
background, and economic class.” Jewish families accord- 
ing to common impression, and probably Mormons to a 
lesser extent, laid much more emphasis on similarity in 
religion in family friends than did either Catholics or 
Protestants. Among established, nonmigratory families, 
relatives provided a good proportion of the intimate 
friends. Among the Boston families 50 percent of the most 
intimate friends were relatives. Seventy percent of these 
friendships had lasted more than 10 years. The more 
mobile families, and the western (as compared to the 
eastern) families indicated fewer relatives as friends, and 
at the same time higher rates of desertion, divorce, and 
delinquency. The author feels that “when masses of stran- 
gers = up their roots and move to a new area, they 
immediately set about replacing their former kindred- 
neighborhood protective family relations by new ones.” 
This is what “every well intended family tries to do every- 
where once it is formed by mating.” 

The author concludes that “Families seeking the highest 
contribution to the future of our culture . .. define their 
domestic personal environments with the utmost care. By 
rigid selection of household friends, they try to rule out 
the divorced, delinquent and anomic personalities. This 
family self-protection is as rigid or more rigid than the 
initial act of mate selection itself.” 

This concept of a family-generated protection system, 
it should be noted, is very similar to the extended family 
system which prevailed when three generations lived in 
one family home. What Dr. Zimmerman has established 
as being a feature of these “good” families is actually an 
extended family system, only modified by present-day 
urban and industrial needs. 

No laboring of the point is needed to indicate the 
significance of these findings to those working with juve- 
nile delinquency, divorce, and other forms of family 
disruption. Social workers, welfare agencies, religious 
workers and school personnel are as much concerned and 
involved as law enforcement officers. The more success 
these groups have, through the arrangements they develop 
and the values they hold, in helping families erect “pro- 
tective screens” the less the likelihood of delinquency. 

Part II contains a most interesting and thought- 
provoking discussion. In it the male sex comes off quite 
badly in comparison with the female. A distinctly tradi- 
tional concept of masculine-feminine roles is supported. 
Motherhood is extolled; career women are frowned upon. 
Contraception is opposed and large families seen as the 
greater good. The Catholic approach to family sociology 
is at the center of Cervantes’ analysis. 

The chapter on emotional differences tabs the male as 
an emotional moron. In comparison to women, men not 
only have a lower capacity for emotional response, they 
do less well than women in developing the capacity they 
have. The male deficiency in this respect is explained both 
by cutlural and biological factors, and men are unlikely 
to redress the imbalance. 


Women more than men support the values which sus- 
tain civilization, stabilize the home, create character, and 
advance religion. While men value earthy and material 
things, and are concerned with sex and other immediate 
needs, women “seek values of love, morality, and culture.” 

In the concluding chapter the author offers “comple- 
mentarity” as the solution to the male-female problem. 
Each sex with its unique characteristics supplements the 
characteristics of the other sex and in so doing the two 
become as one; unity is achieved. Yet after reading the 
preceding chapters one wonders how this can be 5 op 
as a hopeful solution when the male apparently has so 
little of value to contribute to “complementarity.” 


Oregon State College LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


Problems of Off-Reservation Indians 


Indians, Law Enforcement, and Local Govern- 
ment. By W. O. Farber, Philip A. Odeen, and 
Robert A. Tschetter. Vermillion, S. D.: State 
University of South Dakota, 1957. Pp. 92. $3.00 
(cloth). $1.00 (paper). 


This publication was prepared after an extensive re- 
search was conducted by W. O. Farber, instructor at the 
University of South Dakota and director, Governmental 
Research Bureau, with the assistance of two senior Uni- 
versity students. An attempt was made to determine the 
impact of off-reservation Indian problems upon State and 
local governments with respect to law enforcement, and 
to point out the implications of this impact. For the past 
60 years, the South Dakota Indian has been concentrated 
in nine reservation areas, but recently there has been a 
large migration to some of the towns and cities adjacent 
to the reservations. The cultural, social, and economic 
problems have migrated along with the individuals. Law 
officers’ reactions to and interpretations of these problems 
were reviewed and the author concludes with recommen- 
dations for study. 

A report to the State Legislative Committee of 1955 
reveals that 5 percent of the total population of South 
Dakota is Indian; 34.3 percent of the State Penitentiary 
inmates are Indian; 25 percent of the male population 
and 50 percent of the female population of the State 
Training School are Indian, and that 38.6 percent of the 
A.D.C. recipients of the State are Indians. It is pointed 
out that 7 percent of the total acreage of South Dakota is 
Indian land which is nontaxable. The cities and counties 
examined revealed that of the total arrests, up to 80 
peapeed were of Indian extraction. The Hoover Commission 

recommended that Indians should end their status as 
wards of the Government. Legislation has opened the door 
for states to assume jurisdiction, if acceptable to the 
reservation inhabitants. This report reveals that if the 
states did assume this responsibility, many of the counties 
could not stand the cost because of the high per capita 
cost for law enforcement that already exists, unless the 
Federal Government is willing to offer financial assistance. 
One of the reasons for Indian opposition to this plan is 
that state control would increase the already existing dis- 
criminatory practices against Indians in state courts, 
which they feel exist at the present time. 

The Reservation Indian is subject to many laws. In 
addition to federal and state laws, he is subject to 800 
special federal laws and 2,200 special regulatioas. Juris- 
dictional uncertainties create confusion from an adminis- 
trative standpoint and a violator may be converged upon 
by a host of various officers before it is finally determined 
which court has jurisdiction. This complex system of 
enforcement is bewildering to the typical Indian. The in- 
consistency of these laws with each other may be partially 
responsible for some of the frustration that exists. Gen- 
erally speaking, the tribal courts assume jurisdiction of 
offenses that occur on reservation land, unless they con- 
stitute one of the ten major crimes which the United 
States District Court tries. Tribal courts cannot commit 
to state or federal institutions. Misdemeanor offenses 
occurring off the reservation are tried in justice of the 
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peace, police magistrate, or municipal courts, while felony 
offenses are bound over to the State circuit court. This 
study, aimed at the effects upon municipal, county and 
state governments, and the areas affected most by this 
migration revealed a high per capita cost for law enforce- 
ment; a larger number of those arrested were Indians, 
and as high as 98 percent of the Indian offenses were 
liquor connected. Studies made of the State Penitentiary 
population revealed that the Indian was younger than the 
white offender; that his educational achievement was 
lower, and that crimes against property accounted for 82.6 
percent of the commitments. Crimes against persons were 
much higher among white inmates as compared to the 
17 percent committed by Indians. These high figures, 
according to those interviewed, are attributed to the 
Indians’ susceptibility to alcohol. Medical evidence does 
not support this thinking; rather that the use of alcohol 
is common among persons with emotionally disturbed 
backgrounds and lives filled with frustration and dis- 
appointments, resulting in alcohol becoming a crutch. 
Many other ideas have been expressed by various in- 
dividuals concerning the high arrest and commitment 
ratio. I believe this research proves quite conclusively 
that repeated confinement in jails and institutions has 
not reduced the number of offenses or the use of intoxi- 
cants. How can these people benefit from confinement in 
jails that are substandard, without any thought to rehabili- 
tation, and which are oftentimes filled to three times their 
maximum capacity? It is imperative that we begin to 
study the effects of the social, economic, and environmental 
impacts upon the Indian and that new approaches be 
developed through careful study of the individual. If 
commitment is necessary, then educational and vocational 
training should be a part of his rehabilitation program. 
Then the individual may be better prepared to understand 
his problems and be afforded an opportunity to seek em- 
ployment away from the rural or urban areas that are 
already oversupplied with laborers. A definite need for 
more A.A. groups in off-reservation areas as well as on 
Only one off-reservation city provides juvenile probation 
officers and there is no probation personnel on the reser- 
vations. This results in adult-type treatment, such as 
jail commitments and intermingling of the adult and 
juvenile. Suspended or probation-type sentences, used 
frequently, are served without professional assistance or 
guidance. Not only is there a definite need for better 
trained law-enforcement officers in some of these areas, 
but the public, too, should be informed. This would result 
in better understanding of the total problem rather than 
seeking partial, temporary relief in our jails and institu- 
tions. The cost to these communities is excessive and the 
net gain is questionable. The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions for study in the final chapter are well grounded and 
some are particularly worthy of immediate consideration. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. CHARLES B. MANDSAGER 


A Stocktaking of Social Welfare 


Industrial Society and Social Welfare. By Har- 
old L. Wilensky and Charles N. Lebeaux. New 


York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1958. Pp. 401. 
$5.00. 


Authors Wilensky and Lebeaux, the former an indus- 
trial sociologist and the latter with training in sociology 
and social work, have furnished a seminally productive 
Volume with significance for the large field of social 
Welfare. Prepared under the aegis of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and in its original manuscript intended for 
Presentation at the Eighth International Congress of 
Social Work, this volume has been offered in its present, 
More enduring, form to a larger audience of the social 
Sciences and social scientists. The Russell Sage Foundation 
18 to be congratulated for its vision and initiative in 
bringing forth in such an accessible form a work that is 
bound to stimulate fruitful discussion and, uncomfortably, 
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to demand a stock taking of commonly and anciently held 
notions. 

As its title indicates, this volume deals with industriali- 
zation and sccial welfare—in historical as well as con- 
temporary aspects. It deserves a fuller review than is 
granted to this reviewer. Furthermore, its range is far 
greater than juvenile delinquency and adult deviant be- 
havior but the focus of FEDERAL PROBATION (and the word 
limitations imposed by the editor) requires a limited 
review with relevance to the correctional field. It will be 
of enormous—though disturbing—significance for workers 
in the correctional field to examine thoughtfully some of 
the theories advanced. Drawing heavily upon Albert K. 
Cohen’s Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang, the 
authors propound propositions about the class aspects of 
juvenile delinquency behavior—specifically what they term 
“status anxiety of lower class boys” and “anxiety about 
male identity.” It is unfair for this reviewer to do no more 
than mention these points, but it is hoped that the reader 
may be stimulated to read not only Part Two in which 
this discussion occurs but also Part One in which the 
industrialization thesis is developed as well as Part Three 
bearing on the organization of welfare services. It must 
be remarked that Chapter XI—“The Emergence of a 
Social Work Profession’—holds unusual value for all 
workers in the field, be they trained or as yet untrained. 

Despite the imposed focus and space limitations of this 
review it must be recorded that workers in the correctional 
field must commit themselves not only to providing day in 
and day out the person-to-person services (casework) ; the 
person to group services (social group work); but must 
also be aware of the essential place of the total community 
in providing preventive as well as corrective services. To 
all of this must be added a willingness to face the gaps in 
our knowledge, of which there are many, and a determina- 
tion to encourage and support solid and original research 
in all its aspects. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. ARTHUR E. FINK 


Use of Bail in the Administration of Justice 


A Study of the Administration of Bail in New 
York City. By seven students of the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School, a reprint from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law Review, 1958, Vol. 
106, as Pamphlet Series, Number 2, pages 685 
through 730. 


This concise, factual, provocative study of the admin- 


istration of bail in New York City published by the ~ 


University of Pennsylvania Institute of Legal Research 
represents the only organized evaluation ever made of the 
effects upon accused persons by the institution of bail. The 
study is based on material taken from 3,000 cases, approxi- 
mately half of the felony prosecutions instituted in three 
of New York City’s counties during 1956. 

To any reader already familiar with trial procedures, 
sentencing, imprisonment, and application of capital pun- 
ishment, it will come as no surprise that the pretrial 
treatment tendered accused individuals depends largely on 
their financial status. Just as applicaton of the death 
penalty is reserved for that minority group of citizens who 
are illiterate, mentally incompetent and/or economically 
deprived, so denial of bail and subsequent pretrial detention 
is the lot given to the same group even before they have 
been found guilty of anything. The less economically 
deprived defendants, who are granted bail, are also placed 
on probaton by the court three times as frequently as those 
accused persons who have been denied bail and await trial 
in the detention jails. This study reveals beyond any 
possible argument that our present pretrial criminal 
administration discriminates according to economic status. 

An ironcal tangential disclosure of the study is that the 
conditions under which accused persons (whom our law 
presumes to be innocent and not to be punished) are 
detained, are more oppresive and restrictive than the con- 
ditions provided for convicted and sentenced felons. In 
view of the delay in hearings and the length of many 
trials, persons denied bail, or unable to supply bail, can 
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spend very lengthy periods of time in such a deplorable 
situation. To make any effort to an 
defense when even privacy is impossible is at best difficult. 

The study reveals that detention of persons awaiting 
trial costs New York City $4.00 per day per person, an 
amount which totalled $5,183,857 in 1954-1955. Many 
accused persons have been the sole support of their fam- 
ilies, who subsequently must apply for city welfare assist- 
ance when the accused person is removed from regular 
employment to detention jails. 

Practical recommendations are made by the New York 
Study. One suggestion is that probation officers be used to 
gather pertinent material regarding an accused persons’ 
egy 5 to ee bail, employment status and reliability, with 
the idea that possibly economic coercion may not be neces- 
sary in all cases to guarantee appearance in court. Investi- 
gation into the causes of long delayed trials is also 
recommended, and changes in some pertinent laws are 
mentioned. Totally, A Study of the Administration of Bail 
in New York City is an astute piece of research and should 
be read and assimilated by everyone who is affiliated with 
the courts. 

This project is an excellent example of research accom- 
— at small cost. Actually, seven law school students 

evoted a summer to this study which has resulted in a 
major contribution to the understanding of the administra- 
tion of justice in a large city. We this study encour- 
ages other research projects for law school students 
during their “vacation” periods in lieu of short-term 
employment which benefits them only financially. 


Chicago, EUGENE S. ZEMANS 


Legal Aid For the Indigent 


Equal Justice For the Accused. A report on the 
rovision of counsel for indigent defendants by a 
pecial Committee of the Association of the Bar 

of the City of New York and The National Legal 
Aid Association. New York: Doubleday, 1959. 
Pp. 144. $3.50. 


With considerable justification, bar leaders are given to 
making speeches about the sacrifices made by lawyers on 
behalf of impoverished litigants. What is far less justified 
is the persistent claim that the result of those sacrifices 
is to provide substantial equality of justice for rich and 
poor on an over-all basis. 

It is probable that more than 50 percent of those accused 
of crime cannot afford a lawyer, and many if not most of 
them do not have one appointed. Many of the court- 
appointed lawyers are fiedglings who in a laudable desire 
to gain experience and competence must flirt with the 
liberty of his nonpaying client. 

In our cities, where the best job of legal aid could be 
accomplished, it is miserably inadequate for the most part. 
In many rural areas, legal aid is sporadic, unorganized, 
or virtually unknown. 

It is to provide the facts to effect a remedy that the 
distinguished members of the committee of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York and the National 
Legal Aid Association prepared this book. It is financed 
by the Fund for the Republic. 

That it had to be written is an indication how far we 
must go before we can claim that equal justice is given in 
our courts. The volume provides a group of standards to 
judge the legal aid systems of our communities. Well worth 
quoting, these standards are: 

“1. The system should provide counsel for every indigent 
person who faces the possibility of the deprivation of his 
liberty or other serious criminal sanction. 

“2. The system should afford representation which is 
experienced, competent, and zealous. 

“3. The system should provide the investigatory and 
other facilities necessary for a complete defense. 

“4, The system should come into operation at a suffi- 
ciently early stage of the proceedings so that it can fully 
advise and protect and should continue through appeal. 
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“5. The system should assure undivided loyalty by 
defense counsel to the indigent defendant. 

“6. The system should enlist community participation 
and responsibility.” 

With lower standards than those, the report asks, are 
the trials of our poor very dissimilar to the ceremonial or 
purge trials of the totalitarians? If we pit an inadequate 
defense lawyer against a capable prosecutor, if there is no 
provision for the or of evidence, if the lawyer is 
appointed too late, if his loyalty is not entire, or if his 
work goes unscrutinized by the public, is not an important 
aspect of justice missing? How prevalent this demi-justice 
is can be seen from the book’s tables. 

Nevertheless, the strides of legal aid have been tremen- 
dous in recent years. The cry that representation for the 
poor amounts to socialism is rarely heard today. The courts 
again and again are insisting that it is not enough to 
provide only a little protection to the indigent. In com- 
munity after community, progress is apparent. At the 
writing of this review, Congress had before it proposed 
legislation to establish a public defender system for the 
—— courts which could point the way for the entire 

ation. 


Washington, D.C. 


How To Be a Defendant 


From Arrest to Release. By Marshall Houts. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1958. 
Pp. 235. $5.75. 


This book might well be subtitled, “How to Be a 
Defendant.” The emphasis throughout is on the rights of 
defendants, leading up to a chapter by Tom Runyon, the 
famous prisoner-editor of Iowa State Penitentiary, on 
(if I may rephrase the chapter heading) “How to Be a 
Prisoner.” The emphasis is natural, for Houts was general 
counsel to the Court of Last Resort, the volunteer group 
that succeeded in obtaining the release of a number of 
convicted individuals. 

The style is breezy, opinionated, terse, journalistic. Bold 
face type is freely used. The book includes a number of 
legal forms, and it reproduces the text of several appellate 
court opinions, all valuable visual aids not only for defend- 
ants but for students and laymen. It is not a scholar’s 
book: it has no footnotes, and few citations. But it would 
do no harm to scholars, police officers, or attorneys. It is 
dressed up with such tidbits as the speech of James Otis 
to the British courtroom in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1761 
when he opposed the writs of assistance (wide-open search 
warrants). These are stirring passages, as are the 
rng Court opinions, all of which are on the side of 
iberty. 

This fairly brief book includes 61 pages of glossary, 
said to embrace 2,000 definitions; and occasionally the 
quoted cases run to a considerable part of a chapter. Thus 
half of the chapter on court organization is given over to 
quotations from two United States Supreme Court cases. 
The chapters on arrest and search and seizure are the 
most substantial and detailed in the book; they contain 
much discussion of specific rules of law, natural in the 
“defendant’s” approach. Other chapters are concerned 
with a swift look at history, particularly to explain the 
common law; procedures following arrest (mainly consist- 
ing of a U. S. Supreme Court opinion on the third degree) ; 
the committing magistrate; the coroner; the form 
charge; trial; the sentence; and probation and parole, 
by Robert H. Scott, of the Michigan Department of 
Corrections. 

Houts is plainspoken about his experiences and opinions. 
He claims that at least 75 percent of all arrests by police 
officers are illegal. “The present gaps and conflicts [in the 
law of search and seizure] are so flagrant that uniformity 
of decision at the trial level no longer exists; and it is 
virtually impossible to advise police officers what they can 
and cannot do.” Two district judges in the same city ruled 
on questions involving the permissive area of search of 4 
business establishment following arrest. One, a former 
prosecutor, held all such searches legal; the other, on 
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jdentical sets of facts, held many of them illegal. Houts 
comments: “As with the illegal arrest attempt, there are 
two theoretical remedies. The officers responsible may be 
prosecuted for a criminal assault, battery, false imprison- 
ment or trespass; or they may be sued for damages in a 
civil action by the person whose rights were invaded. In 
practice, neither of these remedies amounts to the 
proverbial hill of beans. Prosecutors just won’t prosecute 
police officers, particularly after they have condoned the 
illegal seizure by using the evidence in court against the 
accused. The civil remedy is seldom attempted. While 
there are a number of cases in which substantial sums 
of money have been awarded the plaintiff, there are 
robably a greater number in which the damages have 

nm assessed at 6 cents or some other nominal figure; and 
a judgment against the officer is worthless more often 
than not. He does not have any assets out of which it can 
be satisfied. As a practical deterrent to unlawful 
searches and seizures, both remedies are deceptive 
window-dressing.” 

Hout’s concluding chapter, “The Release of Innocent 
Men,” starts with this statement: “It is virtually impos- 
sible to get an innocent man released from prison.” One 
case is cited in detail; and a list is given of 12 men and 
women whose innocence was established. There is nothing 
to suggest that the list is typical in any sense; but of the 
12, 8 served over 20 years in prison before release, 3 over 
ag under 20 years, 3 between 5 and 10 years, and 3 
under 5. 

Houts does establish in this chapter (by citing such 
works as Borchard’s Convicting the Innocent and Frank’s 
Not Guilty—and other such studies could be cited) that 
an unknown but sizable number of prisoners are innocent; 
and that the process of establishing their innocence, when 
it is attempted, is a formidable one indeed. 

A book for defendants might also tell its readers, with 
a straight face, that many guilty men are released from 
prison, for no doubt it is true that most appellate court 
proceedings that result in the release of prisoners are not 
based on innocence, but on such things as technically 
improper sentences, failure to release when legally 
required, or impropriety on the trial—all situations that 
have nothing to do with innocence. By itself release of a 
guilty men is not necessarily to be condemned. Parole 
boards and correctional institutions are also interested 
in the release of guilty men—not on technicalities, but 
when it is penologically wise to do so. 


New York City Sot RuBIN 


Families as Partners in Treatment Program 


Treatment in Prison: How the Family Can 
Help. By Norman Fenton, Ph.D. California State 
Prison, Soledad: The Soledad Project in Family 
Counseling, 1958. Pp. 97. 


This manual is another excellent addition to what bids 
fair to be a Fenton 5-foot shelf on how to transform 
prisons into treatment institutions. It was prepared as 
part of the Soledad Project in Family Counseling which 
Dr. Fenton is conducting and which is supported in part 
by a grant from the Rosenberg Foundation. 

The purpose of this manual is to “make relatives and 
friends of prisoners partners in the treatment program of 
the prison. It starts out with a very practical chapter on a 
subject which is of vital interest to both the prisoner and 
his family, namely, “making the most of the visit.” Ways 
of making the visit more meaningful and pleasant are 
Suggested; attitudes and topics for conversation are 

Iscussed as well as what to do with the children. 
_ Relatives and friends are told next what the institution 
is trying to do in its program of treatment. An effort is 
made to allay the family’s fear and suspicion of institutions 
and persons in authority, which often create barriers 

tween relatives and institution personnel. Major phases 
of the institutional treatment program are discussed: case 
history and program planning, relating a man’s treatment 
to his program after release, planning vocational training 
and work in the institution and on parole, the use of 


leisure time. Also, the all-important “first days of freedom” 
are discussed realistically. 

The remainder of the manual is devoted to a simple, 
clear discussion of why people get in trouble, the import- 
ance of the family in helping a man to succeed, group 
influences which can help a man after release such as 
Alcoholics Anonymous, group counseling. Finally, treat- 
ment in prison is stressed as a new departure, the specific 
steps taken at the California State Prison at Soledad are 
reviewed, and ways are suggested in which the family can 
help the prisoner to grow up. The manual also subtly sug- 
gests that the loved ones may need to do a bit of growing 
up also. Experimental group counseling with some of the 
families and relatives of inmates is another phase of the 
project. 

A manual like this, properly used, should be valuable in 
integrating a prison program of treatment (when there is 
one) with that most important element in most prisoners’ 
lives, namely, their loved ones on the outside. Not much 
has been done to bridge this gap heretofore. Too often 
visitors are only tolerated. While parole officers and other 
social investigators do visit the families, it is all too often 
only for the purpose of making a social investigation or, 
after release, of checking up on the inmate. A project such 
as this should certainly help the families of prisoners 
understand what is happening to their fathers, husbands, 
sons, or brothers while they are in prison. It should also 
prepare the family to help the prisoner both during his 
incarceration and particularly after he comes home. 

Once again, Dr. Fenton must be congratulated for 
starting another pioneering job to inject human warmth 
into the bleak, cold, stony prison so that it may become an 
agency helping men to salvage their lives and to rebuild 
them in the community with the help of their families. 


Elmira, N.Y. GLENN M. KENDALL 


Reports Received 


Facts and Figures of the Division of Parole (Annual 
Report). Division of Parole, New York State Executive 
Department, 140 Hudson Avenue, Albany, N.Y., 1958. 
Pp. 24. This publication is a summary type of report 
intended for general distribution as soon as possible after 
the end of the year. Facts and Figures is not, however, to 
be considered as a substitute for the regular annual report 
of the Division of Parole which will be printed and distrib- 
uted at a later date. 


Half-Way Houses for Alcoholics. Commissioner on Alco- 
holism, 739 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., November 1958. 
Pp. 22. The half-way house is a facility which bridges the 
gap between penal and other large institutions and the 
community. It makes the assumption that certain individ- 
uals can best be rehabilitated if their return to the com- 
munity is gradual rather than abrupt. Its aim, starting 
with sobriety, is to gradually introduce the men to jobs, 
independence, and respectability in the community. This 
report is the result of a request from the Governor to 
study the advisability of establishing half-way houses for 
alcoholics and publishes the results of a survey of 30 
institutions in 17 states, the District of Columbia, and one 
Canadian province which meet the required criteria for a 
half-way house. 

Handbook on Prison Service. The Social Service Com- 
mittee, Religious Society of Friends, 1515 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Pp. 12. Intended as a guide for the 
prison visitor, this pamphlet lists many helpful sugges- 
tions to the layman who is interested in dedicating himself 
to this type of service. A prison visitor is defined here as 
a person who sees prison inmates in a nonprofessional 
capacity, supplying friendship and meaningful social rela- 
tionships to those who are deprived of it. To that end, 
some modern Friends have found they can be a link in the 
chain of human correction. 

Juvenile Court Statistics. Children’s Bureau Statistical 
Series Number 52. 1957. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, 
Washington, D.C., 1959. Pp. 17. During 1957, about 
520,000 different children, or 2.3 percent of all children 
aged 10 through 17 were referred to juvenile courts for 
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delinquency. These data include traffic violations, and 
incomplete national data on traffic cases, collected for the 
first time in 1957, indicate that such cases are as high as 
30 percent of all delinquency cases. In 1957 for the ninth 
consecutive year, delinquency cases increased over the 
previous year. The increase was 16 percent while the 
estimated child population rose by 7 percent. 

Juvenile Delinquency. Report of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency, Report Number 137, March 
1959. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Pp. 34. The contents of this report include a summary of 
the national juvenile delinquency picture, investigations 
and studies conducted during 1958, legislation introduced 
by members of the subcommittee, a report on delinquency 
in schools, an investigation of selection of former delin- 
quents for military service, and a proposed study of the 
role of institutions in the treatment and rehabilitation of 
juvenile delinquents. 

Juvenile Delinquency in 1958 (Annual Report). Crime 
Prevention Association of Philadelphia, 805 Administra- 
tion Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa., 1958. og 16. The full 
range of activities and programs conduced by the Crime 
Prevention Association are described in this report. These 
include club house program, area-youth-work programs, 
summer activities, and cooperative relationships with other 
community agencies, public and private. 

Ohio Judicial Criminal Statistics (Annual Report). 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Department of Mental 
Hygiene and Correction, Columbus, Ohio, 1957. Pp. 33. 
Courts in Ohio reported 11,688 criminal cases filed in the 
common pleas courts during 1957, an increase of 8 percent 
over the number filed in 1956. Robbery, burglary, rape, 
homicide, and auto theft showed increases on continu 
upward trends. 


Ohio Juvenile Court Statistics (Annual Report). Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, Department of Mental Hygiene 
and Correction, Columbus, Ohio, 1957. Pp. 34. The juvenile 
courts in Ohio disposed of a record breaking number of 
delinquent cases, 28,637, during 1957, an increase of 6 
percent over 1956, and the seventh consecutive year that 
the number of delinquency cases disposed of has increased 
over the year. 

Pennsylvania Judicial Statistics (Annual Report). 
Bureau of Correction, Department of Justice, Harrisburg, 
Pa., 1958. Pp. 21. This is the first year that the Bureau 
of Correction in Pennsylvania has been responsible for 
collecting judicial statistical data. Recognizing the many 
limitations in the systematic collection of such data, this 
report cites several implications arising from these data; 
at least two-thirds of the defendants processed in criminal 
courts during 1958 are misdemeanants that could be han- 
dled in several types of inferior courts existent in other 
states; probation is essentially a vastly unemployed method 
of rehabilitation and sentencing in Pennsylvania; the 
criminal judicial system is not uniform from county to 
county; there is much evidence of the practice of the 
“bargain theory of justice” in the disposition of cases. 

The Source of Narcotics. Police Department, City of 
New York, N. Y., December 1958. Pp. 12. Apparently 
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intended as an informational bulletin for police officers, 
this pamphlet contains a summary of a good deal of 
information about narcotics and the narcotic traffic as well 
as abstracts of the New York State penal laws and public 
health laws dealing with narcotics. 

The Suppression of the Traffic in Persons and of the 
Ewploitation of the Prostitution of Others. United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, March 1959. Pp. 70. This 
report, prepared by the Secretariat of the United Nations, 
covers (1) a program of action to combat the traffic in 
persons and the exploitation of the prostitution of others, 
and (2) measures prerequisite to and in conjunction with 
the suppression of the regulation of prostitution. The con- 
tents include extent and nature of the problem, the legal 
status of prostitution, the prevention of venereal disease, 
the prevention of prostitution, and the re-education of 
persons engaged in prostitution. 


Books Received 


Alexander Maconochie of Norfolk Island. By John Vin- 
cent Barry. Melbourne: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 277. $6.50. 

Behind the Judicial Curtain. By Clarence G. Galston. 
Chicago: Barrington House, 1959. Pp. 159. $3.50. 

The Child and the Court. By W. E. Cavenagh. London: 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1959. Pp. 239. $2.95. 


Confidentiality in Social Work. By Joseph T. Alves. 
Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1959. Pp. 268. $3.00. 

Families Are Forever: Study Guide on Accents for 
Young Homemakers. By Bernice Milburn Moore and Bert 
Kruger Smith. Austin, Texas: University of Texas Print- 
ing Division, 1959. Pp. 53. 25 cents. 

Families Are Forever: Study Guide on Fulfillments of 
Maturity. By Bernice Milburn Moore and Bert Kruger 
Smith. Austin, Texas: University of Texas Printing Divi- 
sion, 1959. Pp. 51. 25 cents. 


Group Methods in Therapy. By Jerome D. Frank, M.D. 
New York: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 1959. Pp. 28. 
25 cents. 

My Unwelcome Guests, Frederick S. Baldi, M.D. Phil- 
adelphia and New York: J.B. Lippincott Company, 1959. 
Pp. 222. $3.95. 

Principles of Self-Damage. By Edmund Bergler, M.D. 
3000 York City: Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. 459. 

Proceedings of the Eighty-Eighth Annual Congress of 
Correction of the American Correctional Association. 135 
East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. Pp. 461. 

_ Psychological Problems in Mental Deficiency. (3rd Edi- 
tion). By Seymour B. Sarason. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. Pp. 678. $6.50. 

Results of Probation. By L. Radzinowicz. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1958. Pp. 112. $5.50. 

They Steal for Love. By Anthony Weaver. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1959. Pp. 132. $4.00. 


The lover of intelligence must be patient with those who cannot readily share his 
passion. Some pangs the mind will inflict upon the heart. It is a mistake to think that 
men are united by elemental affections. Our affections divide us. We strike roots in im- 
mediate time and space, and fall in love with our locality, the customs and the language 
in which we were brought up. Intelligence unites us with mankind, by leading us in 
sympathy to other times, other places, other customs; but first the prejudiced roots of 


affection must be pulled up. 


—JOHN ERSKINE 
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News From the Field 


Richard A. Chappell Returns 
To Federal Parole Board 


Richard A. Chappell, who left the Federal Government 
in 1954 after 26 years’ service, has been asked to return to 
the Federal Board of Parole which he served as a board 
member from 1953 to 1954. He will resume his duties on 
October 5. 

Before joining the ae board, Chappell had been 
chief of the federal probation system for 17 years. He was 
among the first eight probation officers appointed in the 
federal system and from 1930 to 1937 was chief probation 
officer of the United States District Court at Atlanta. 

During World War II Chappell was assistant director 
of the corrective services division of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, having charge of the Navy’s prison program. 
By appointment of the Secretary of the Navy he also 
served as a member of the Naval Clemency Board. In 1954 
he was appointed to the Army’s Advisory Board of Parole 
by the Secretary of the Army. 

During 1950 Chappell was sent by the Department of 
State, at the request of the German Government, to assist 
in the establishment of a probation program. 

In August Chappell set sail for France, Germany, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, and England to con- 
fer with probation and parole officials and to study prisons 
and psychiatric clinic practices. He will return to the 
United States October 1. 


Juvenile Court Judges Support 
Youth Conservation Program 


Concerned about the lack of opportunity for employment 
and educational facilities among youth, and the relation- 
ship of each to the expanding problem of delinquency, the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges at its annual 
convention at Salt Lake City, in June, adopted a resolution 
supporting federal legislation for a Youth Conservation 
program to provide healthful outdoor training and employ- 
ment for boys 16 to 21. 

The Council also urged the enactment of federal legis- 
lation for the establishment of a program to train qualified 
personnel in the delinquency field and initiation of pilot 
projects and research programs on delinquency. 

The judges went on record recommending that all juve- 
nile detention facilities be placed under the administration 
and control of the court using such facility. 

The convention appointed a committee to confer with the 
Department of Defense in an attempt to establish reason- 
able qualifications for the enlistment in military service of 
persons with juvenile court records and to disseminate 
information concerning enlistment to all branches of the 
armed services and to all judges. 

Judge G. Dowdon Hunt of the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court at Bartow, Fla., was elected president of 
the Council for 1959-60. 


Inmate Gains Recognition as 
Mural and Portrait Artist 


A 42-year-old inmate of the Indiana State Farm at 
Putnamville has attracted considerable attention for his 
10 x 20 foot reproduction of Leonardo da Vinci’s immortal 
Last Supper.” A self-taught artist and a steamfitter by 
trade, he painted the mural during his spare time at the 

arm. 

Described as an “outstanding inmate . . . way above 
i: the inmate artist wants to attend art school 
When e is released. He is the seventh Indiana prisoner to 
gain recognition in the field of art during the past few 
years. Last year he painted life-like portraits of state 
officials, Prince Charles, and the late Pope Pius. 
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Will C. Turnbladh To Head 
Minnesota Corrections 


Will C. Turnbladh, director of the National Probation 
and Parole Association since 1948, has returned to his 
native state, Minnesota, to head the newly created depart- 
ment of corrections. 

Minnesota’s department of corrections brings together 
in one correctional agency for the first time in any state 
all state services for delinquent children and youth and 
adult offenders. The department is also responsible for 
the development of preventive services in the state. 

A graduate of the University of Minnesota in 1932, 
and also the recipient of the LL.B. and Ph.D. degrees, 
Turnbladh entered correctional work in 1936 as deputy 
probation officer and administrative assistant with the Los 
Angeles County Probation Office. From 1937 to 1944 he 
was probation director and chief of the juvenile division. 
He was appointed to the staff of the NPPA in 1944 as 
director of the Western Office at San Francisco. 

In 1941 Turnbladh was the recipient of the Carnegie 
citation for outstanding contributions in the field of public 
welfare. He is a member of the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
advisory committee on delinquency and the United Nation’s 
Committee on Probation. Since 1952 he has served as a 
member of the Advisory Committee of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Milton G. Rector Named 
Director of NPPA 


At a meeting of the National Probation and Parole 
Assocation board of trustees on September 28, Milton G. 
Rector was named director of the Association to succeed 
Will C. Turnbladh who resigned to become commissioner 
of corrections for Minnesota. 

A graduate of the University of Southern California, 
where he also engaged in graduate study in criminology, 
Rector joined the NPPA staff in 1946 and was appointed 
assistant director in 1955. He came to the Association 
after servng as a probation officer and probation director 
in charge of a forestry camp operated by the Los Angeles 
County Probation Department. 

After serving as consultant in the NPPA’s western 
office, Rector was transferred to the New York office in 
1952 as director of parole. Since 1955 one of his major 
responsibilities has been to direct the Association’s special 
program to demonstrate the effectiveness of citizen leader- 
ship and action in strengthening services and facilities 
to control and prevent delinquency. 


Inmate Inventor on 
Road to Success 


An Ohio State Penitentiary inmate serving a 10- to 
25-year-sentence has come a long way since he entered 
prison 8 years ago. He has already sold 13 games which 
are ready for production in outside factories, five to be 
on the market by Christmas. Two of his card games relate 
to sports—baseball and football. 

Commenting on his success, the inmate inventor, who 
has spent 18 of his 38 years in prison, says: “For many 
years, in fact almost half my life, I have been behind 
prison walls. Never did I have any thought of making 
anything out of myself. In my younger years I had dreams 
like anyone else, but also like so many before me, I never 
did anything about them. After a few months in here I 
came to realize that if I was ever going to do anything 
about myself, this would have to be the time. I have been 
encouraged by inmates and officials alike and I can truth- 
fully say that at the times I was ready to give up, the 
encouragement I received then is what has made what’s 
happened now possible.” 
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Britain Releases White 3,000 “Jail Birds” at 
Paper on Penal Reform California Institution 


Britain’s White Paper on Penal Reform, presented to 
Parliament in February, is now available in a_32-page 
— document entitled Penal Practice in a Changing 

ociety. 

The White Paper surveys the growth of crime since the 
war, and particularly since 1956. Attention is drawn to 
the abnormal increase of crime among young men under 
21 and the proposals of the Government for dealing with 
it. It considers the weapons of the state against crime— 
the criminal law, the police, and the penal system—but is 
specially directed to the development of those forms of 
penal treatment involving some form of detention. 

In addition to new proposals for dealing with young 
offenders, the White Paper surveys the problems of the 
prison system, particularly the treatment of recidivism, 
the condition of local prisons, work and prisoners’ earn- 
ings, the need for a large program of new building and 
reconstruction, and the contribution to be made by the 
prison staffs. 

Special attention is given to the need for research to 
give more knowledge both of the causes of crime and the 
value of present methods of treatment. 


48 Inmates Walk Away 
From Prison Camp! 


Forty-eight prisoners have walked away from Mich- 
an’s state prison camp at Brighton in recent weeks. 
amp officials watched them go and nobody tried to stop 
them. And they all returned within 3 days! 

Their departure was part of an experiment launched at 
the Brighton Youth Camp this spring. Some of the inmates 
left on 3-day furloughs. Others carried 12-hour passes. 

Unusual? Yes. Risky? Yes. But, state corrections men 
believe the risks are more than offset by the advantages. 

The Brighton facility is on open-type camp where pris- 
oners are trusted to stay on the premises. Most of them 
are under 25 years old, serving short terms and rated 
good security risks. 

Many such prisoners are caught in a dilemma. Mich- 
igan’s state law bans release of parolees who do not have 
a promise of a job. On the other hand, very few employers 
will hire a parolee without a personal interview. A fur- 
lough often ends this dilemma and also allows a potential 
parolee to secure living accommodations. 

The 12-hour passes are issued to men who have been at 
the camp at least 4 months and have no black marks. 

A pass enables a prisoner to keep in touch with his fam- 
ily and society. 


“Operations Career Day’? Conducted 
To Recruit Correctional Personnel 


“Operations . . . Career Day,” a demonstration project 
sponsored by the professional development subcommittee 
of the Southern Region California Probation, Parole, and 
Corrections Association, was staged recently at the Cal- 
ifornia Youth Authority’s Southern Reception Center and 
Clinic at Norwalk. One hundred seventy-nine college and 
university students and faculty members, representing 
22 junior colleges, colleges, and universities in Southern 
California, were guests at the 1-day meeting. Forty pro- 
fessional workers from the fields of probation, institu- 
tions, and parole participated as staff. 

“Operations . . . Career Day” was organized for the 
specific purpose of informing faculty and students of the 
opportunities for careers in the field of corrections and 
eventually recruiting workers for the field. 

During the afternoon, students and faculty met in 
eight sections where they were able to ask questions and 
discuss with professional leaders the intimate details of 
the jobs in various fields. At the last session of the day 

rofessional staff were available in individual offices for 
= or group conferences relating to the specific 
jobs. 


There are 3,000 “jail birds” at the California Institution 
for Men at Chino! ; 

On July 23, the first 1,000 Chinese ringneck pheasant 
chicks were released into their new pens at the California 
institution. This was the beginning of a relocation project 
spenaeune jointly by the Department of Corrections and 
the Department of Fish and Game. 

At present there are 10 pens occupied by 3,000 pheasant 
chicks, with an additional 90 pens to be constructed over 
the next 2 years to house 20,000 birds. 

There are two full-time inmate employees who care for 


the chicks and maintain the pens. Eventually, there will 


be 12 to 15 inmates employed full time in care and main- 
tenance work. 

The 6- to 9-week-old chicks now housed at Chino will be 
released as full-grown birds this fall just prior to the 
hunting season. 


Study Will Attempt to Measure 
Extent of Hostility in Murderers 


A study to measure the amount of hostility present in 
murderers compared with normal persons has been started 
at the California State Prison at San Quentin. 

The study is being conducted by a medical student at 
the University of Pennsylvania as a part of project con- 
ducted by Dr. Leon J. Saul, professor of psychiatry at the 
university’s medical school. 

The project will try to find out why the murderer killed 
instead of expressing his hostility in a more normal way. 
Fifty inmates will be interviewed—25 who murdered 
and 25 who did not. All interviews will be voluntary. 

Dr. Saul is attempting to measure hostility, to determine 
its origin, and eventually to find out ways by which it may 
be reduced or redirected into productive channels. 


“We'll have eleven ham sandwiches, one cheese; 
eleven coffees, one tea; eleven jelly rolls, one...” 


Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post. 
Copyright 1959 by The Curtis Publishing Company 
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Judge Victor B. Wylegala, 
Baffalo Judge, Succumbs. 


Judge Victor B. Wylegala, 66, for 21 years judge of the 

' Children’s Court of Erie County, at Buffalo, N. Y., died 

| unexpectedly on August 25. He had been in poor health 
since last fall. . 

Nationally known as a children’s court judge, Judge 
Wylegala participated extensively in national organiza- 
tions designed to improve and coordinate laws, courts, and 
social agencies dealing with juvenile problems. 

In 1951-52 Judge Wylegala was president of the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges and in 1944-45 
he was president of the New York State Association of 

_ Children’s Court Judges. He served as adviser to the 
Attorney General on the National Conference on Juvenile 
Delinquency in 1946 and was a delegate to the 1950 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 


Lindner Foundation 


Awards Announced 


The Second Annual Robert Lindner Foundation Awards 
Dinner was held May 27 at Baltimore. More than a 
thousand entries in literature, art, music, and science were 
submitted by inmates of 55 institutions in the United 
States and Canada. 

The grand prize award winner was a staff writer for 
the Nevada State Penitentiary magazine, Sagebrush, who 
submitted a short story dealing with the psychological 
difficulties of German-Americans in the postwar years. 

Second prize went to an Ohio State Penitentiary inmate 
for his design of an electronic resistor which automatically 
adjusts the contrast on a television screen to outside condi- 
tions. 

Third prize was awarded to an inmate of the Lorton, 
Va., Reformatory, for surrealist painting of himself and 

_ his girl friend. 


The late Dr. Robert M. Lindner, noted psychologist, 
worked extensively with inmates while with the federal 
prison system where he became acutely aware of the 
prisoner’s need for constructive self-expression and the 
psychological manisfestation of the human mind under the 
stress of imprisonment. In all of his writings he constantly 
t tried to improve the lot of the socially maladjusted. 

The Foundation’s awards are offered each year primarily 
for the purpose of encouraging and stimulating creative 
ability among inmates. 


| California Establishes 
Conservation. Center 


__ Governor Edmund G. Brown of California announced in 
July the appointment of a career man in corrections to 
_ head a pioneering program in the field of conservation of 
_men and natural resources. It is known as the California 
Conservation Center. 


_ Merle R. Schneckloth, associate warden in charge of 
custody at the California State Prison at Folsom, was 
_ appointed superintendent of the Center on the recom- 
' Mendation of Director of Corrections Richard A. McGee. 
California’s recent legislative session authorized estab- 
' lishment of a major center in Lassen County which will 
» house approximately 1,000 inmates, and will be the staging 
| point for the entire conservation program in the northern 
_ Part of the State. 
_. The new law also provides for the installation of 
branches in the Tuolumne and Inyo-Mono areas. In addi- 
_ tion, it is planned to develop a third branch in the North 
| Coastal Redwood Empire region. 
__ In the past, the use of inmates from conservation camps 
_ has been confined largely to work in the state and federal 
- forests. It is now contemplated that the approximately 
8,000 adult inmates in the Center, branches, and auxiliary 
‘amps also will be engaged in performing work for fish 
and game, beaches and parks, and other public agencies. 


Secure Family Circle Not 
Always a Bar to Delinquency 


Too many people believe a secure family circle will 
prevent juvenile delinquency, according to Dr. William 
C. Kvaraceus, director of the National Education Asso- 
ciation Delinquency Project. But this attitude, he asserts, 
can lead to an unreal, stereotyped concept of family life. 

“We have gotten into the habit of thinking too glibly 
about the Dagwood Bumstead kind of household.” The 
Bumsteads, bumbling but secure, Dr. Kvaraceus says, 
reflect the stereotype concept of middle-class family life. 
“Dagwood comes home from work to his wife, Blondie. 
They have a spat. ig 4 make up. They have four dogs, 
two children, and a baby.” : 

But life is not all this pat, Kvaraceus continues. Delin- 
quency, he points out, streches over many layers of society 
which have varying behavioral patterns. 

Educators, Kvaraceus insists, should recognize the en- 
vironmental circumstances which cause a child to behave 
the way he does. When his environment—his family life, 
moral standards, and daily habits—is understood, a child’s 
behavior can be explained. 

Kvaraceus emphasizes the need at national level for a 
delinquency consulting service available to schools. Police, 
courts, and other institutions dealing with delinquents 
can draw on the resources of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
he explains, but schools have no such resource. 

Dr. Kvaraceus is head of the six-author team which 
produced the NEA-sponsored report, Delinquent Behavior. 


California Completes Plan 
For Antinarcotics Project 


Plans for the California Department of Corrections 
pilot antinarcotics project were completed well in advance 
of October 1, the effective date it was to go into operation, 
according to Director of Corrections Richard A. McGee. 

Current plans call for establishment of a caseload of 
400 parolees with a history of narcotic addiction. The 
parolees will be divided into two operating units of 100 
each, one in the East Los Angeles area and the other in 
the Huntington Park office of the Division of Adult 
Paroles. Each unit will be headed by a district supervisor 
who will have on his staff seven parole officers, one carry- 
ing a caseload of 20 parolees and the others, 30 parolees. 

The supervisors and agents will receive a month of 
intensive training in narcotics starting September 1. Ex- 
perts from various fields, including law enforcement, will 
serve as instructors. 

It is believed the close supervision and counseling, close 
liaison with other law-enforcement agencies, and the 
frequent medical testing will be a strong deterrent to the 
re-use of narcotics by the parolee. 


Chicago Probation Office Expands 
Field Work Training Program 


The University of Chicago is expanding its field work 
program in the federal probation office at Chicago and has 
assigned a field work instructor to serve full time. 

The instructor is Joseph C. Vlasek, formerly on the staff 
of the family service division of the Salvation Army’s 
headquarters office at Chicago. Vlasek will supervise grad- 
uate students who are appointed as voluntary probation 
officers by the court oa 9-month academic period. 

Viasek received his M.S.W. degree from Loyola Univer- 
sity in 1952. Prior to his post with the Salvation Army he 
was on the staff of the Hyde Park Youth Project in 
Chicago. 

Loyola University is also expanding its field work pro- 
gram at the Chicago office and is assigning graduate stu- 
dents under the supervision of three of the federal proba- 
tion officers. 


For more than 20 years the Chicago office has provided 


training for a limited number of graduate students at local 
universities. 
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Federal Prisons Conduct 
Three Umpire Schools 


The art of umpiring a baseball game is being taught to 
16 men at the United States Penitentiary at McNeil 
Island, Wash. The two inmate teachers are accredited as 
umpires by a national organization. 

he federal penitentiaries at Atlanta and Leavenworth 
also have courses in umpiring. Members who complete the 
course will receive membership cards in the National 
Baseball Congress and a permanent pass admitting them 
to all baseball parks. 


Housewife Receives 
Prison Society Award 


Mrs. Dorothy Scheer, a Philadelphia housewife who has 
rendered “outstanding service” to prisoners throughout 
the United States, was presented with a certificate of 
award from the Pennsylvania Prison Society at its 172nd 
annual meeting in Philadelphia. 

Dr. G. I. Giardini, Superintendent of Parole Supervision, 
a staunch advocate of modern prison reform and a long- 
time associate of the Pennsylvania Board of Parole, was 
cohonored for his professional service. 

Two years ago Mrs. Scheer was crowned “Queen of the 
Penal Press” in a ceremony at Pennsylvania’s Eastern 
State Penitentiary. Last year she won the “Mrs. Public 
Relations” award, and earlier this year the “Penal Press 
Award of Merit” from The Reflector, inmate publication 
of the Indiana Reformatory at Pendleton. 

For the past 5 years, Mrs. Scheer has conducted an 
extensive campaign to publicize inmate prison publications 
and increase their “free world” circulation. Her efforts 
have resulted in national recognition from the Penal Press 
and many appearances on radio and television. 


By Dick Turner 


T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Copr. 1964 by NEA Service, 


“Okay, okay, MOVE! You think I got all day?” 
Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Federal and State Prisoners 
Confined in 1958 Up 5.2 Percent 


At the close of 1958 a total of 205,643 prisoners were 
serving sentences in state and federal prisons and re. 
formatories, according to the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
This was the highest year-end population on record and 
represented an increase of 10,229 prisoners, or 5.2 percent, 
over the previous year. 

By a slight margin the federal institutions had pro- 
portionately a larger increase in prisoners confined than 
those in the states. There were 21,549 prisoners in federal 
institutions at the close of 1958, or 5.5 percent more than 
a year earlier. State institutions had 184,094 prisoners, 
or 5.2 percent more than in 1957. 

For the country as a whole, there were 120 state and 
federal prisoners confined on December 31, 1958 for each 
100,000 of the civilian population. Separate jurisdictions 
ranked from 25 per 100,000 in New Hampshire, to 247 in 
the District of Columbia. The high rate for the District of 
Columbia can be attributed in part to the fact that the 
District is the center of a widespread metropolitan area 
of over 2 million population which extends into Maryland 
and Virginia. 

Much of the increase in prisoners confined at the close 
of 1958 can be attributed to the increase in the number of 
prisoners received from court. In 1958 state and federal 
institutions together received 88,780 court commitments, 
or 10.4 percent more than in 1957. State institutions had 
proportionately the larger increase. A total of 74,977 pris- 
oners were received from court into state institutions, 11.7 
percent more than the previous year. Court commitments 
to federal institutions numbered 13,803, or 3.7 percent 
more than 1957. 

At the close of 1958 there were 7,435 female prisoners 
confined in state and federal institutions. This was a 18 
percent increase over the 7,301 a year earlier. 

During 1958, 42,321 prisoners were paroled, or 56.6 
ana of all releases as compared to 55.4 percent in 1957. 

he use of parole varies across the country from 5.9 per- 
cent of all releases in South Carolina to 98.6 percent in the 
State of Washington. 


“Halfway Home” Established 
By Father Dismas Clark 


A long-dreamed-of “halfway house” for men just out 
of prison has become a reality for Father Dismas Clark in 
St. Louis, according to a Penal Press news release. The 
home may be the forerunner of a string of similar institu- 
tions from coast to coast. 

The Father Dismas Clark Foundation was the only 
bidder at an auction which sold the old Jefferson school 
building for $40,000. The foundation applied $2,000 earnest 
money toward the purchase and a St. Louis attorney 
guaranteed the remaining $38,000 on an interest-free note. 

Men just out of prison will be provided with food, 
shelter, physical and mental treatment, and job oppor- 
tunities by the foundation as a means of rehabilitating 
men halfway between prison and society. 

“We cannot fail in Dismas House, because so many 
things depend on its success,” Father Clark said. “If we 
make a go of it my superiors (in the Jesuit Order) have 
assured me that similar homes will be established in 
cities where there are Jesuit universities. 

“We are not planning a plush hotel,” Father Clark 
added. “It will be a clean, decent place that the men will 
not be ashamed to come to. We don’t want it to be too 
nice a place, because they must have the incentive to get e 
out and find themselves their own places after they have 
drawn one or two paychecks.” 

Father Clark estimated the home would be able to ac- 
commodate about 60 residents at a time and about 400 
annually. 

Father Clark’s determination to aid released prisoners 
is reflected in his choice of his middle name, “Dismas.” 
This was the name of the penitent thief who died on the 
Cross beside Christ. 
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Delinquents Are ‘‘Hired” To 
Rehabilitate Themselves 


Delinquents are hired for the purpose of self-help, it 


- was reported recently by Dr. Charles W. Slack, Harvard 


orto Com 


» psychologist. The unusual rehabilitation program is being 
» conducted under the auspices of the Harvard University 
- department of social relations. 


Under the program hard core delinquents are sought out 
on Boston street corners, in high delinquency areas, at 


_ settlements, and through Boston’s Youth Service Board. 
| They are hired for the “business” of actual rehabilitation 


during which they provide behavior data to their “em- 
ployers” and for which they receive pay. 

The youth workers carry out the rehabilitation process 
by acting solely in the role of employer, not therapist. 
Evidence thus far, according to Dr. Slack, seems to in- 
dicate that such difficult youth, who have been known to 
resist therapy and the therapeutic relationship, cooperate 
fully. 

No youth approached during the program’s first year 
and a half has turned down a job offer, said Dr. Slack. 
They have attended regularly and a positive rapport has 
been maintained with them. The youth works only 1 or 2 
hours a day, earning from 50 cents to $2 an hour, with the 
maximum set at $20 a week. 

The response to learning, Dr. Slack asserts, appears to 
be extremely good when the youth is employed to learn. 

To date the project has hired 18 delinquent youth 15 to 
22 years old who have records of both minor and more 
serious crimes. Those who have completed the course now 
hold regular jobs or are in a trade school on tuition 
grants provided under the program. 


Federal Bar Association To 
Hold Delinquency Symposium 


A symposium on juvenile eg sponsored by the 
Federal Bar Association, will be held September 25 at 
Washington, D. C. The program will be part of the 
annual convention of the Association, September 24 to 26. 

Judge Paul W. Alexander of the Court of Common Pleas 
at Toledo, Ohio, will discuss “Constitutional Rights in 
Juvenile Court.” 

“The Attorney’s Role as a Citizen Serving the Court, 
Youth, and the Community” will be presented by Judge 
Thomas J. S. Waxter, director of the Maryland State 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Sol Rubin, counsel for the National Probation and Parole 
Association at New York City, will comment on current 
trends in the philosophy of juvenile court procedures. 

A panel discussion will be led by Judge Godfrey L. 
Munter of the Municipal Court for the District of Colum- 
bia and chairman of the Section on Family Law of the 
American Bar Association, and Isabella J. Jones, associate 
= eg of the White House Conference on Children and 

outh., 

Alice K. Helm is secretary of the FBA’s juvenile delin- 
quency committee which is in charge of the symposium. 


Wrong 
Number! 
The C and P Call, published by the Chesapeake and 


Potomac Telephone Company at Washington, D. C., carried 
the following story in its July 1959 edition: 


# When you place a long distance call, the operator asks 


if you know the number of the distant party because it 
enables her to get your call through faster. 

This is one time it seems she shouldn’t have asked. The 
Man on the line wanted to talk with a friend at the 
Atlanta Federal Penitentiary. 

‘Do you know his number?” asked the operator, per- 
orming her innocent little routine. 

“Operator, he doesn’t have a number,” said the man 
drily. “He’s the warden there.” 


Gustav L. Schramm, Pittsburgh 
Juvenile Court Judge, Succumbs 


As FEDERAL PROBATION goes to press word is received 
of the death of Gustav L. Schramm, president judge of the 
Allegheny County Juvenile Court at Pittsburgh. 

The recipient of the law degree and doctor of philosophy 
degree from the University of Pittsburgh, Judge Schramm 
was named judge of the Pittsburgh juvenile court in 1934. 

From 1924 to 1934 Judge Schramm was attorney-in- 
charge of the Legal Aid Society of Pittsburgh. He was one 
of the founders of the National Conference of Juvenile 
Court Judges and served several terms as its president. 
He was chairman of the panel on juvenile courts and 
detention at the National Conference on Prevention and 
—— of Delinquency held in the Nation’s Capital in 


46. 
Judge Schramm contributed articles to a number of legal 
and correctional journals, among them FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Ford Foundation Study 
Gives Progress Report 


At the spring meeting of the Advisory Board of the 
University of Illinois study on the effectiveness of the fed- 
eral correctional system, the following accomplishments 
were reported: 

In the returned violator study, 227 violators were inter- 
viewed and will be compared with matched successfully 
released cases who will be interviewed in the next phase of 
the project. The interviews cover 80 items. 

Two hundred eighty-three newly received prison inmates 
and 254 inmates in the middle of long sentences have been 
interviewed. Known as the panel study, this research is an 
effort to obtain more basic knowledge on the impact of 
correctional experience. The newly received inmates are 
interviewed a second time after 3 months and again three 
months prior to their release. 

Outcome information has been gathered on 277 released 
inmates, representing a 10 percent sample of all inmates 
released from federal institutions in 1956. 

The first draft of a schedule for research in federal pro- 
bation offices was finished in June. 


Alcoholics Anonymous 
Aids in Rehabilitation 


Alcoholism is not a primary cause of criminal behavior, 
according to Richard A. McGee, California director of 
corrections, because there are many alcoholics who drink 
for many years but never commit any crimes. There are, 
however, persons who commit crimes only when they are 
under the influence of alcohol. 

In these cases, McGee explains, alcohol is considered a 
contributing factor to criminal behavior and it is estimated 
that in about 40 percent of the men in prison, alcohol 
helped to reduce their censoring and controlling mech- 
anisms, making it possible for them to act antisocially. 

The treatment method of choice at the California Med- 
ical Facility is group psychotherapy, but most other recog- 
nized and standard therapies are used, including the 
Alcoholics Anonymous program which has been recognized 
as one of the most effective systems of helping the alcoholic 
keep his alcoholism arrested. 

The California Medical Facility Alcoholics Anonymous 
group holds three meetings a week, McGee reports. On 
Sunday mornings an open forum meeting is held for those 
not in a segregated locked ward. The meetings average 
90 inmates in attendance. On Sunday afternoons a group 
of 80 meets in the Reception Guidance Center. 

The regular meetings, held every Monday night, last 
2 hours, with the first hour given to patient speakers and 
the second hour usually set aside for outside guest Alco- 
holics Anonymous members. These meetings average about 
100 men and follow the usual pattern of A.A. meetings. 
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Inmates Convince Newsmen of 
Value of Fire-Fighting Program 


California newsmen got an unscheduled look at con- 
servation camp crewmen fighting a fire when an alarm 
came in as they were touring the Slack Canyon con- 
servation camp in June. The following excerpts from an 
article by Carl H. Winston, Jr., of the Salinas Californian 
tells the story. 

“A big, red forestry service truck pulled up near where 
I was standing. Eighteen men piled out of it in a hurry, 
jammed tin helmets down over their eyes, slung canteens 
on their backs, grabbed axes and brushhooks, and dis- 
appeared single-file into the smoke. 

‘None of the state forestry personnel or local ranchers 
already fighting the blaze paid much attention to the 18 
men in blue denims. That in itself was a tribute—for the 
men were prisqnere, serving sentences for crimes sce 
from murder to car theft. But yesterday nobody care 
much about their pasts, because California’s prisoner- 
forestry camp workers are widely considered to be the 
most effective fire fighters in the state.” 

Under a new state program called for by Governor 
Edmund Brown, 1,000 additional prison inmates in the 
next few years will join the 994 prisoners who are already 
benefiting taxpayers through their service at the state’s 
16 forestry camps. 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
Celebrates Silver Anniversary 


The Federal Prison Industries, Inc., celebrates its 25th 
anniversary on December 11. Legislation authorizing the 
Corporation was enacted in 1934. 

Today the FPI operates 52 shops and factories in 23 
institutions. Approximately 8,000 different prisoners are 
assigned to the various shops in the course of a year. The 
oe number of inmate days throughout the year is 

Since 1948 the Industries have earned $68 million. Of 
this amount, $40 million in dividends have been paid to the 
Treasury of the United States. Each year $700,000 of the 
Industries’ earnings are spent in the maintenance of 
vocational training courses for all inmates. 

The principal officers have served continuously since 
the corporation was established. Sanford Bates, former 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, has served 
continuously as president. Since the establishment of the 
corporation, James V. Bennett, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, has been commissioner and R. J. La- 
Vallee the corporation’s secretary. A. H. Conner has been 
the only associate commissioner, serving in that capacity 
since 1938. 

The industries at the Alcatraz pentitentiary include a 
brush factory, a clothing shop, wood furniture shop, and 
glove factory. At the Leavenworth pentitentiary is a shoe 
factory, clothing shop, furniture factory, brush factory, 
and printing shop. The Atlanta pentitentiary has a large 
cotton textile mill, canvas speciality shop, clothing factory, 
mattress factory, and printing shop. 

A metal furniture factory and a clothing factory are 
located at the Lewisburg (Pennsylvania) penitentiary. The 
penitentiary at Terre Haute, Indiana, operates a woolen 
textile mill and a furniture refinishing shop. The McNeil 
Island (Washington) penitentiary has a furniture refinish- 
ing factory, electronics parts factory, business machine 
repair shop, road signs shop, and a shipyard. 

The Federal Reformatory for Women at Alderson, W. 
Va., operates a garment factory and a laundry. The re- 
formatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, has a chair factory and 
a foundry. At the El Reno (Oklahoma) reformatory is a 
broom factory, tool and die factory, and a printing shop 
where FEDERAL PROBATION is printed. Additional shops 
and factories are operated at the remaining 19 institutions 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

During the fiscal year 1958 the Industries’ earnings 
were $5.3 million. Sales for the year reached $31 million, 
an all time record. . 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Dr. A. Warren Stearns, 
Noted Psychiatrist, Dies 


Dr. A. Warren Stearns, former dean of Tufts College of F 
Medicine and practicing psychiatrist for almost 50 years, 


died September 25 at his home at Billerica, Mass. 
Prominently known as a forensic psychiatrist in Boston, 
Dr. Stearns was psychiatrist for the Massachusetts De. 
partment of Corrections from 1929-33. He wrote exten- 
sively in the field of criminology. His article, “Is Punish- 


ment Really the Answer?” was published in the June 1959 F 


issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Boys Have More Difficulty Growing 
Up Then Girls, ASHA Study Reports 


Boys have a much more difficult time growing up than do 
girls, according to Dr. Martin Loeb, associate professor of 
social work at the University of California at Los Angeles 
and director of a Los Angeles study conducted under the 
sponsorshi 

Addressing the National Conference of Social Work at 
San Francisco in May, Dr. Loeb said that it appeared that 
boys resort to sex or delinquency because they are de- 
prived of many other ways of expressing masculinity. He 
added that they may see little of their fathers except on 
weekends, and noted that most of them know where their 
fathers work, but not what they do. The girls, on the 
other hand, seem to have ample opportunity to practice 


for their future female roles of wives and mothers. 

Dr. Loeb cited that almost all of these adolescents felt 
that adults disapproved of them, were overprotective and 
regarded teenagers as irresponsible or even dangerous. 


1960 Social Work Forum to 
Convene at Atlantic City 


The world’s largest annual forum on social welfare will 
be held in Atlantic City, June 5 to 10, 1960. Sponsored by 
the National Conference on Social Welfare in cooperation 
with 60 associated national organizations, the 87th annual 
forum program will consider America’s most pressing 
human 

Charles I. Schottland, dean of the graduate school for 
advanced studies in social welfare at Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Massachusetts, and president of NCSW, has 


announced that since 1960 will be the beginning of a newf 


decade, the theme of the annual forum will center on dis- 
cussions of problems and prospects in the decade ahead. 


Plans are being made to commemorate the 100th anni- > 


versary of the birth of Jane Addams, pioneer Chicago 
social worker, and to recognize the silver anniversary of 
the Social Security Act. 


Headquarters of the National Conference on Social 


Welfare are at 22 West Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio.> 


Dr. Kenneth W. Chapman, 
Narcotics Expert, Dies 
Dr. Kenneth W. Chapman, 48, associate director of the 


clinical center at the 
of a heart attack September 18. 


A career physician with the United States Public Health 
Service, Dr. Chapman was internationally known as af 
expert in the treatment of narcotics. He was medical officer} 
in charge of the USPHS hospital for narcotic patients af 


Lexington, Ky., from 1952 to 1954. 


Since 1957 Dr. Chapman was in charge of the patient 


department at the NIH research hospital. 


A graduate of the Yale University Medical School, Dr. 
Chapman became a psychiatrist in 1940, joining the Public 


Health Service soon after finishing his medical training. 


Dr. Chapman has written for FEDERAL PROBATION o} 
several occasions. In 1956 and 1957 he wrote two article} 


in a symposium on narcotic addiction. 


of the American Social Hygiene Association. 


ational Institutes of Health, died> 
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Inmate Comments on 


Group Counseling 


An inmate of the Federal Correctional Institution at 


: Seagoville, Texas, recently wrote a letter to his sister 


-eommenting on a group counseling program established 


at that institution. He said: 


“They have started a program here that I think will help 


the inmates quite a bit. It’s called group counseling... All 
' this is, is just a self-analysis. It is brought about by each 


man in the group giving his own idea as to why he is here 
and what motivated it. Boy, that’s some chore on my part! 

“Maybe I’ll be able to help someone and get a lot of help 
in return ... I think if all of us have a good intelligent 
group discussion and keep a broad mind about our dis- 


qussions, we will be surprised what we can bring out. I 
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Albany Youth Favor 


eatest asset any man can have is to be able to 
is own faults and what he can do to prevent 


A Code of Behavior 


High school youth of Albany, N. Y. are afraid of a 
code of behavior being thrust down their throats, but 
would welcome such a guide if they played a principal 
role in drawing it up. This was the conclusion of a group 
of five seniors who took part in a recent Knickerbocker 
News forum. 

The participants, all leaders in some form of school 
activity and trying to speak for all of their fellows rather 
than as individuals, feel such a guide, though it would not 
perform miracles, would probably (1) exert a positive 
influence on what might be called the “middle group” of 
students who waver between acceptable and unacceptable 
behavior; (2) provide the few ounces of moral courage 
required when an individual needs it to resist “going 
along” with the group he is in at the moment; and (3) 
help parents understand what their generation views as 
acceptable and not acceptable. 

They believe all teen-agers have a broad streak of 


| idealism and would keep their word on something mutually 


agreed upon, but that no cne asks them to agree on some 
of the things adults expect are not very realistic. When 
they are not, they follow the adult course of using their 


own judgment, the group said. 


Good conduct should be a matter of personal honor 


rather than a “cops and robbers” game with the parents 


as “cops,” the group contends. 


“Keep your eye on him. He used to be a 
champion shot-putter.” 


Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post. 
Copyright 1959 by The Curtis Publishing Company 
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Eye Surgery Performed as Means 
Of Prisoner Rehabilitation 


Operations that could change the course of the lives of 
five inmates of the Ohio Penitentiary were performed by 
Dr. Robert Magnuson, opthamologist in charge of the 
optical department at James Hospital in Columbus. The 
operation gave normal features to men who because of 
facial disfigurement had directly or indirectly turned to 
crime. 

In one case a 20-year-old inmate had his left eye, which 
was off center 60 degrees, straightened. Asked what part 
his deformity had played in his past, he replied: “In school 
it was embarrassing and after getting out of school it was 
a hindrance in obtaining jobs. . .. Now I look as normal 
as anyone else. ...I really believe things will be different 
when I get out in a few months.” 

A 30-year-old inmate, whose drooping eyelid gave his 
face a perpetual leer, had trouble mixing with people and 
getting a job. “I don’t think I’ll have any trouble that way 
now,” he said. “I sure do look a lot different and feel better, 
too—inside, I mean.” 


FBI Reports 9.3 Percent 
Crime Increase in 1958 


Crime in the United States increased 9.3 percent in 
1958 over 1957, according to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation’s Uniform Crime Reports released on Sep- 
tember 2. 

In announcing that an estimated 1,553,922 very serious 
offenses occurred in 1958, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
explained that for the first time the volume of crime has 
been measured by the new “crime index.” In determining 
this index to criminality, the offense of negligent man- 
slaughter, minor larcenies, and statutory rape are no 
longer considered. 

The over-all increase of 9.3 percent in crime is sup- 
ported by increases in each of the following seven crime 
classifications which form the basis for the crime index: 
Forcible rape, which increased 13 percent, was followed 
closely by robbery and burglary which were up 12.7 and 
12.6 percent, respectively. Larceny over $50 rose 10.3 per- 
cent, while the remaining crime index offenses showed 
lesser increases. Aggravated assault, up 2.6 percent, in- 
creased at a slightly higher rate than the 2.2 percent 
increase in auto theft. Murder, up 1.9 percent, showed the 
lowest rate of increase. 

A Crime Index offense was committed every 20.3 seconds. 
The crime clock for 1958 indicates that a murder occurred 
every 64.2 minutes, a forcible rape was committed every 
36.1 minutes, a robbery was perpetrated every 7 minutes, 
a@ person was subjected to an aggravated assault every 
4.6 minutes, a car was stolen every 1.9 minutes, a larceny 
over $50 was committed every 1.3 minutes, and a burglary 
took place every 46.4 seconds. 

Of the 2,340,004 persons (2,091,565 males and 248,439 
females) arrested in 1958, according to reports from 1,586 
cities, slightly over 12 percent were under the age of 18, 
almost 20 percent were under 21, and about 29 percent 
were under 25 years of age. 

Arrests of juveniles (under age 18) in 1958 increased 
8.1 percent over the previous year while arrests of adults 
rose 1.8 percent. 

Although youths under 18 represent only 12.1 percent of 
all persons arrested, they were the subjects of 64.1 percent 
of the arrests for auto theft, 49.9 percent of those for 
burglary, 48.5 percent of those for larceny, 30.9 percent of 
those for receiving or possessing stolen property, and 22.8 
percent of those for robbery. 

Crime is increasing far more rapidly than the popula- 
tion. From 1957 to 1958, the estimated population in the 
United States increased 1.7 percent, while the percentage 
increase in the Crime Index was more than five times as 
great. 

Police agencies voluntarily participating in the Uniform 
Crime Reporting Program represent over 97 percent of the 
Nation’s population. 
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Ford Foundation Grants 
$1,095,000 to NPPA 


As FEDERAL PROBATION goes to press word is received 
of a Ford Foundation grant of $1,095,000 to the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association to support a pro- 
om of citizen action for the prevention and treatment of 

elinquency and crime. In 1955 with an initial Ford Foun- 
dation grant of $600,000, the NPPA launched an experi- 
ment which developed citizen committees on crime and 
delinquency in Texas, Washington, Montana, West Vir- 
ginia, Oklahoma, Indiana, and Ohio. 


Colorado Opens 
Preparole Center 


Colorado has opened its new Preparole Center. The 
Center was established to provide a program to prepare 

risoners for release into society following confinement 

hind prison walls. It had been observed that an unusually 
large proportion of violations occurred within 30 to 60 
days following release from the institution. 

Colorado officials felt that lack of final preparation for 
release to society indicated the need for an orderly program 
administered away from the walled institution where 
prospective parolees may be indoctrinated to “bridge the 
gap” from close confinement to free society. 

Maintenance and custody of the Center is the function 
of the penitentiary staff. The re-orientation program is 
administered by the parole department of the State. 

The Preparole Center is under the supervision of Edwin 
Sheflin who is responsible for the development of the 
program. 


Grin and Bear It 


By Lichty 


“This child feels neglected, madam! . . . He feels 
you’re not putting enough time and effort into 
your conflict with him! ...” 


Courtesy George Lichty—Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Prison Inmates Join 
Foster Parents’ Plan 


Inmates of six United States prisons have “adopted” 
children through Foster Parents’ Plan in a show of warm 
generosity that Miss Gloria C. Matthews, Plan’s executive 
director, calls “an inspiration to all.” 

The 1,000 men at the United States Penitentiary at 
McNeil Island, Wash., were the first prisoners to become 
Foster Parents. These men “adopted” Marie Claude LeGall, 
a fatherless French girl, in 1952. For 5 years, Marie only 
knew that a group of American men were helping her. 
But early this year she received a letter telling her who her 
benefactors were. Marie then wrote to the men at McNeil 
Island: “Your letter touched me a great deal for I did not 
know who was fostering me. I do love you for all that you 
do for me, it is surely a great sacrifice of you.” 

An 8-year-old Greek girl who lives with her widowed 
mother, three sisters, and two brothers with only $23 a 
month to provide for all their needs, has the men of the 
Minnesota State Reformatory at St. Cloud as her Foster 
Parents. According to Carl J. Jackson, superintendent of 
the reformatory, “when the men were contacted for sub- 
scriptions to the $180 a year the response was terrific, 
The enthusiasm they displayed was sincere and whole. 
hearted.” 

Another prison group Foster Parent are the men and 
women at the Federal Correctional Institution at Terminal 
Island, Calif., who “adopted” 9-year old Yook Sung Ae 
who lives in an orphanage in Pusan, Korea. The inmates 
recently sent Sung Ae a gift—a coat and eight brightly 
colored dresses—all made by the women inmates of the 
prison. 

Kim Kwang Sun, a 6-year-old Korean boy, whose father 
died during the Korean war and who was abandoned by 
his mother, now calls the men of the United States Peni- 
tentiary at Terre Haute, Ind., “Daddy.” The sad-eyed 
little ene recently received a letter from his Indiana 
Foster Parents which said in part: “We hope and pray 
that God will guide you, bless you, and keep you in his 
loving and wonderful care for us always. We hope that 
you will continue to study, and that as the years go by 
you will know and feel that you belong to someone, and 
that we love you as if you were our very own.” 

The 4,951 inmates of San Quentin Prison in California 
collected enough money to support a 10-year-old Greek girl, 
Diamanto Samartzi, for the next 4 years. After reading 
about the San Quentin “adoption,” the men of the Mary- 
land Penitentiary at Baltimore donated nickels and dimes 
from their $3 monthly earnings and this, plus a $180 
contribution from a lifetermer, netted their drive $615.93. 
Now the Maryland inmates are the Foster Parents of 4 
9-year-old Vietnamese boy and a 17-year-old Korean girl. 

“Adoption” through Foster Parents’ Plan, 352 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., is financial, not legal. The 
Foster Parent promises to contribute $15 monthly for at 
least 1 year. Of this sum, the child receives $8 each month 
as an outright case grant. The remainder is used for 
periodic food and new clothing packages, translations of 
letters, medical services and education. 


Marquette Inmate 
Markets Invention 


A 51-year-old draftsman, now serving a 10- to 20-year 
sentence at the Michigan State Prison at Marquette for 
bank robbery, has been informed by the Graphic Caleu- 
lator Company of Chicago that two calculators he i 
vented last year are now being mass produced by that 
company. One, the “Fractioneer,” has to do with the 
conversion of proper fractions to decimals and theif 
metric equivalent; the other, the “Computeer,” is primat- 
ily concerned with the multiplication and division of 
mathematical quantities. 

These devices will eliminate the necessity of thumbing 
through pages of engineering manuals and machinist 
handbooks. 
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Theme Chosen for 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 


“Opportunities for children and youth to realize their 
full potential for creative life in freedom and dignity” is 
the heart of the theme chosen by the President’s National 
Committee for the 1960 “Golden Anniversary” White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 

To achieve its objective the Conference effort will be 


on: 

(1) A study and understanding of the values and ideas 
of our society; the effects on the development of children 
and youth of the rapid changes in this country and the 
world; and how family, religion, the arts, government, 
community organization, health, education, and welfare 
groups, peer groups, and the behavior of adults in their 
interactions with children and youth deter or enable in- 
dividual fulfillment and constructive service to humanity; 

(2) Examination of the degree of achievement of pre- 
vious White House Conference goals and recommendations; 


an 

(3) Determination of the action that individuals, organ- 
izations, and local, state, and national governments can 
take to implement conference purposes. 


Dyer Act Offender Not the 
Same as 40 Years Ago 


On September 15, 1919, 40 years ago, Congressman 
Leonidas C. Dyer of Missouri introduced H.R. 9203, a bill 
providing for the punishment of persons engaged in the 
transportation of stolen motor vehicles in interstate 
commerce. “A great emergency,” Congressman Dyer said, 
demanded its enactment. 

The emergency, according to William P. Adams, federal 
probation officer at San Francisco who recently completed 
a study of 400 Dyer Act offenders, was brought about by 
the growth of the automobile industry. By 1919 there 
were an estimated 6% million motor vehicles in the United 
States. Bands of thieves had developed, said Adams, who 
took advantage of inadequate state laws by stealing auto- 
mobiles in one state and transporting them to another for 
sale. It was at this professional and organized criminal 
activity that the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act, popu- 
larly known as the Dyer Act, was aimed. 

The theft of motor vehicles, however, was far from 
ciminated, Adams points out in his study. The character- 
istics of the offender and his motives merely changed. 
Observing this trend, Congressman Dyer introduced in 
1980 a bill to repeal the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act. 
He pointed out that federal authorities were prosecut- 

‘.... mere cases of joy rides by young men who get 
hold of a car and drive it into some other state without any 
intention of committing a crime such as the one contem- 
plated under this statute.” 

Adams’ study indicates that Dyer’s analysis was sound 
and that the situation he envisioned has crystallized into a 
fairly static pattern. According to Adams, less than 10 
percent of all adult defendants disposed of in federal courts 
within the past few years are likely to be Dyer Act 
Violators, while as many as 60 percent of juvenile and 
youth offenders are brought to court for this offense. 

Adams’ analysis of 400 Dyer Act violators discloses that 
the motivation for auto theft was financial again in less 
than 5 percent of the cases studied. 

The typical Dyer Act violator today, as revealed by 
Adams’ study, is a white male under 20 years old from a 
broken home. He is restless, immature, and impulsive. He 
committed the offense primarily to satisfy an immediate 
desire for transportation or flight (by car) from a situa- 
tion which he considered intolerable. 

Although the characteristic Dyer Act offender of today 

changed from what he was 40 years ago, Adams con- 
cludes that the law has been an effective weapon in the 
War against interstate crime and is likely to remain so as 
long as society depends on self-propelled vehicles for 
transportation. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


5 Million Children Under 
12 Have Working Mothers 


Nearly 400,000 children under 12 have to care for them- 
selves while their mothers work, and 138,000 of these 
children are less than 10 years old, acording to Mrs. Kath- 
erine B. Oettinger, chief of the Children’s Bureau. | 

Among children under 12 years of age, 1 child in 13 
whose mother works must look out for himself for — 
periods, Mrs. Oettinger said. In the age group of 10 an 
Tt i 1 in 5 is without any care while his mother is 
at work. 

These were among the findings of a special survey con- 
ducted for the Children’s Bureau by the Bureau of the 
Census. The study covered the arrangements made by 
=e mothers for care of their children during May 


The number of mothers in the labor force with children 
under ig has more than doubled since 1950, Mrs. Oettin- 
ger said. 

During the 1958 period studied by the Census Bureau, 
a total of 2,873,000 mothers were working full time. Of 
— 6,665,000 children, 5,073,000 were under 12 years 
old. 
“The special study which the Census Bureau conducted 
at our request gives us some much needed clues on the 
size of this problem,” Mrs. Oettinger asserted. “We hope 
the results of the study will stimulate states and com- 
munities to make a fresh examination of the problem 
within their borders. 


Remedial Reading Provided 
As Rehabilitation Measure 


The New York City Board of Education’s bureau of 
community education, in cooperation with the Brooklyn 
Association for the Rehabilitation of Offenders, Inc., will 
conduct remedial reading classes as a basic step in the 
educational therapy of offenders, many of whom are re- 
tarded in reading ability. Beginning October 5 the classes 
will be under the supervision of Francis J. Brennan, di- 
rector of the bureau. Classes will be held on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday evenings at the Association’s head- 
quarters. 

Popularly known as the BARO Civic Center Clinic, the 
Association was started in 1952 by a group of psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and social workers on a volunteer 
basis, for the diagnosis and treatment of offenders. 

Edward S. Silver, district attorney of Kings County, 

resident of BARO’s board of trustees, and one of its 

ounders, has expressed that psychiatric aid is one of the 
most effective means available for combatting delinquency. 
The New York City Board of Education classes will be for 
patients receiving psychiatric help from BARO. 


NYC Youth Board Filmstrips 
Available for Community Use 


Four filmstrips presenting and interpreting delinquency 
prevention programs of the New York City Youth Board 
are now available at a nominal cost to neighborhood 
groups, church, civic, and fraternal organizations, edu- 
cational institutions, and individual citizens. 

“Accent on Prevention” covers all aspects of the Youth 
Board program. 

“Focus on Families” and “Reaching Teen-Age Gangs,” 
demonstrate work with multiproblem families and fighting 
teen-age groups. 

“Rx: Activity for Leisure Time” depicts the Board’s 
group work and recreation programs in cooperation with 
many of the public and voluntary youth-serving agencies 
of New York City. 

Information on the cost of the filmstrips, individually 
or in a set of four, may be obtained by writing the De- 
partment of Community Relations, New York City Youth 
Board, 79 Madison Avenue, New York City 16. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Sixty-five inmates of the Federal Reformatory at El 
Reno, Okla., were enrolled in the “Great Books” program 
at the beginning of the spring semester. Walter Gray of the 
Oklahoma City Public Library sponsors the program. 

The April-June issue of The Progress Report, published 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons inmate training and 
treatment division, is devoted to group work in various 
aspects of correctional treatment. Ten articles on the 
group approach are presented. 


The Oberlin College graduate school of theology has 
established a program to prepare students for chaplaincy 
and religious service in correctional institutions. The 
course offers a combined B.D. and M.A. degree in social 
ethics and church social work and is under the supervision 
of Dr. W. Marlin Butts. A limited number of fellowships 
is available. 

The Second United Nations Congress on the prevention 
of crime and the treatment of offenders will be held at 
London, August 8 to 20, 1960. The Government of the 
United Kingdom will be host. Persons interested in attend- 
ing the Congress should apply for registration cards to 
the chief of the Section of Social Defence, United Nations 
Headquarters, New York City. Applications should be 
made no later than February 29, 1960. There is no regis- 
tration fee. 


California’s penal and correctional institutions awarded 
203 high school diplomas at the various graduation exer- 
cises held in June. A total of 319 received elementary 
diplomas. 

San Quentin Prison’s annual music festival was held on 
three different days in June. Twenty-three awards were 
made to inmates with winning compositions. Entries of 
original compositions were in nine different categories, 
including folk, jazz, and classical. Inmate visitors, em- 
wet fe and their friends, and special guests attended the 

estival. 

One hundred seventy-six pints of blood were donated by 
inmates of the Califonia State Prison at Soledad on June 
20 when appeals were received for blood for a 4-year-old 
leukemia victim, the son of a Salinas, Calif., mail carrier. 
More than 200 men answered the call from the Inmate 
Council. 

Senate Bill No. 188 of Colorado’s General Assembly 
provides for the creation of a Correction and Parole Au- 
thority. If enacted, the provisions of the enactment would 
become effective January 1, 1960. 

’C. Wilson Anderson, executive director of the Family 
and Children’s Service in Minneapolis since 1953, has been 
appointed Commissioner of Children and Youth in the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare. In his new 
post Anderson will supervise all the Department’s activities 
affecting the welfare of children and juveniles, including 
‘ juvenile delinquency and the care of children in institu- 
tions and foster homes. 

The speech of American prisoners, according to James 
V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
has become more and more like that of any other group of 
American males. Even the experienced and professional 
convict, he asserts, would be mystified by most of the words 
appearing in the glossaries of prison jargon which are so 
often appended to textbooks on criminology. 

Camp programs are now found in 25 of 53 prison systems 
in the United States and Canada. 

The Federal Prison Industries, Inc., has lost through 
retirement the following employees with more than 30 
years’ service: Jessie S. Barrows, Sr., assistant commis- 
sioner, 37 years; John C. Hill, assistant commissioner, 33 
years; Laura L. Lehman, superintendent of industries at 
the Federal Reformatory for Women at Alderson, W. Va., 
32 years; and Oscar N. Shelton, superintendent of indus- 
tries at the United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kans., 31 years. 
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The Eighth Congress of the International Association of 
Penal Law will be held in Lisbon, Portugal, September 
1961. Dr. Paul Cornil of Brussels, Belgium, is President 
of the Association and M. le Doyen Pierre Bowzat is 
Secretary General. 

The National Institute of Mental Health reports that 
federal, state, and local funds budgeted for the community 
mental health services reached a new peak of $64,800,000 
in the fiscal year 1959, 20 percent more than in 1958. 

A psychiatry class for lawyers, believed to be the first 
of its kind in the United States, has been set up by the 
Mental Health Association of San Mateo, Calif. More than 
30 practicing attorneys enrolled for the 8-week course co- 
sponsored by the College of San Mateo and the Bar 
Association. 

The 51st Annual New York State Conference on Proba- 
tion will be held at Grossinger, N. Y., October 25 to 28, 
under the auspices of the State Probation Commission and 


the Division of Probation of the State Department of 
Correction. 


Lawrence C. Cole, for 15 years administrator of child 
welfare services for the Rhode Island Department of Social 
Welfare, and superintendent of the Children’s Center, will 
retire on September 30, 1959. He has accepted a position 
as executive secretary of the New Hampshire Welfare 
Council, effective October 1. On the basis of a nationwide 
civil service examination Cole came in 1944 to Rhode Is- 
land from Cincinnati where he was director of the County 
Welfare Board. 

Seventeen members of the Illinois House of Representa- 
tives who cosponsored two bills to strengthen [Illinois 
Parole Board laws, were guests of honor of the John Hov- 
ard Association board of directors at a dinner on August 
26. Members of the press, radio, and television were also 
honored. 

Charles S. Prigmore, superintendent of the Tennessee 
State Vocational School for Boys, has been appointed 
associate professor of social welfare at Louisiana State 
University. Prigmore has been in social work since 1941, 
primarily in the fields of child welfare, corrections, and 
juvenile delinquency. 

The role of defense counsel relating to probation and 
parole was discussed by Ben Meeker, chief probation officer 
for the United States District Court at Chicago, at the 
Short Course for Defense Lawyers in Criminal Cases spon- 
sored by Northwestern University’s law school, July 20 to 
25. Among the controversial topics discussed was the privi- 
leged nature of presentence investigation reports. 

Morris Kusnesof, federal probation officer at New York 
City, addressed the 16th Annual Salvation Army Confer- 
ence at Miami Beach, Fla., in August, on the subject, “A 
Probation Officer Looks at Narcotic Addiction.” Brigadier 
Dorothy Berry, director of the Salvation Army women’s 
correctional bureau at New York City, spoke on the topic, 
“A Salvation Army Officer Looks at Narcotic Addiction.” 

The 10th Annual Moran Memorial Institute on Delin- 
quency and Crime, held July 26 to 31 at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N. Y., was attended by more than 500 
correctional workers. The Institute faculty consisted of 
correctional experts from public and private institutions 
throughout the United States. 

Group Methods in Therapy is the title of a 28-page pam- 
phlet published in July by the Public Affairs Committee, 
22 East 38th Street, New York City 16. Various applica- 
tions of group methods to differing problems are descri 
in popular language in the new 25-cent pamphlet. ; 

Dr. M. R. King, superintendent of the California Medical 
Facility, will retire from state service in November after 
10 years as superintendent of the correctional institution 
at Vacaville. Dr. King’s retirement marks the close of @ 
second distinguished career for the psychiatrist. He served 
30 years with the U. S. Public Health Service, much of it m 
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federal prison work. He was medical director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons for 5 years. 

Five inmates from Utah State Prison were received at 
the California State Prison at Folsom in June and placed 
in the adjustment center. Utah will pay the cost of their 
confinement. These prisoners, for whom Utah lacked proper 
facilities, were accepted by California under terms of a 
1941 statute which permits confinement of prisoners from 
other states in California. 


Sidney A. St. Leger, 48, probation officer instructor at 
the Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago, died 
| unexpectedly from a heart attack, July 10. St. Leger re- 

ceived his master’s degree in social work from Loyola 
University (New Orleans) in 1947 and joined the Chicago 
staff as a probation officer 4 years later. He was appointed 
an instructor in 1957. 

Efforts to enact legislation instituting capital punish- 
ment in the Republic of Brazil are receiving considerable 
opposition, according to Commissioner Anna M. Kross of 
the New York City Department of Correction, who toured 
Brazil in August. Public-spirited organizations and civic- 
minded citizens in important official and private capacities 


. are vigorously opposing the proposed legislation. 
) Colorado has established a new Department of Institu- 
4 tions as a part of a statewide movement of dynamic expan- 
1 sion in the programs of state institutions and rehabilitation. 
i Included in the Department is a Division of Juvenile Parole. 
The new law provides for a five-member board which 
"Bsgrants paroles from the State’s two juvenile training 
, schools. In September Colorado’s civil service commission 
© # announced an open competitive examination for the posi- 
*Btion of Director of Juvenile Parole. Applicants must be 
YB residents of the State. 

The Volunteers of America, through its Volunteer Prison 
 Bieague, donated 20,000 volumes to the library of the 
Sf indiana Reformatory at Pendleton. A total of 20,000 
2 volumes was also added to the prison library at Raiford, 
S'la. The cross-country drive to collect books for prison 
80 libraries was touched off this summer when 30,000 volumes 

were donated by the Volunteers of America to the South- 
1 9 oe Prison at Jackson to replace books destroyed 
| y a fire. 
_ The number of persons in prisons and reformatories 
* throughout the United States increased by more than 25 
percent in the past decade (1949-58). 
- The 28 federal prison installations were equipped to 
= handle at the end of the 1959 fiscal year a total of 19,277 
va prisoners. There were, however, 22,304 prisoners confined 
na of May 28, 1959—3,000 more than could be eo gon 
ra cared for. The Bureau of Prisons estimates it will have 
vie more than 23,000 federal prisoners by the end of the 1960 
fiscal year, and 30,000 by 1970. 
- Forty-seven prison riots occurred in 38 prisons reforma- 
ome tories, and jails in 24 states during the period 1954 to 1959. 
ca n18 of the riots more than 100 prisoners participated. 
‘ier @ The New York State prison population increased from 
n’s @ 6482 to 20,187 in the 10-year period from 1949 to 1958 
pic, and is expected to range from 25,000 to 30,000 within the 
1” Blext decade. 
lin-§ California’s prison population increased 1,594 during the 
Ini- @ 958 fiscal year, reaching a peak of 17,891. The California 
500 Department, of Corrections predicts its prison population 
of be 19,660 by June 30, 1960. 
‘ons The Baltimore Colts, 1958 professional football cham- 
pions, visited the Maryland Penitentiary on May 6 and 
-— ain on May 26 to engage the inmates in a softball game. 
ee th games were won by the inmates. 
‘ ne Edward J. Nerad, chief probation officer for the Family 
‘bed Court of Cook County, at Chicago, was elected president 
' tithe State Probation and Parole Association of Illinois. 
: term began May 1, 1959. 
lical The Alcoholics Anonymous chapter at the California 
fter B State Prison at Folsom for the sixth consecutive year was 
ition Hi YWst to the regional conference of the A.A. organization. 
of 8 Present at the conference were 92 outside members repre- 
rved ‘nting 11 visiting groups of the state. In addition, 261 
it 1 members also attended. 
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One hundred twenty-nine New York City boys discharged 
from Children’s Village in Dobbs Ferry are now receiving 
clinical, vocational, educational, and recreational guidance 
from caseworkers and guidance counselors at the Village 
Child Guidance Institute which opened last year at 41 
Union Square. 


Two out of every five hitchhikers, gh om to a police 
check on one highway near Wichita, Kans., had FBI finger- 

rint records. On the new Jersey Turnpike, where hitch- 

iking is illegal, state troopers over a 12-month period 
nabbed 162 runaways, 98 AWOL servicemen, 7 escaped 
inmates of mental institutions, and 5 escaped prisoners. 
Only one state, Washington, has a hitchhiking law with 
real teeth in it, according to the American Automobile 
Association. 

The American Correctional Association’s 1959 edition of 
the Directory of State and Federal Correctional Institu- 
tions is now ready for distribution. Nonmembers may pro- 
cure copies through the Association office, 185 East 15th 
Street, New York 3. 


Missouri State Prison claims the record donation of 
whole blood by prisoners, with 1,520 pints donated at one 
time. This, they report, beats the Michigan State Prison 
record of 1,476 pints. 


New Jersey’s State Assembly has defeated a bill to abol- 
ish the death penalty by a vote of 30 to 19. It marked the 
first time in 40 years that the question had come before 
the legislature. 


Benjamin Weinberg, director of education at the Elmira 
Reformatory (N. Y.), has been named deputy commis- 
sioner of correction for the State of New York. He is one 
of three deputy commissioners. 


California Department of Corrections inmates put in a 
total of 342,841 manhours fighting forest fires during the 
first 7 months of 1959. This compares with a total of 
355,000 manhours in all of 1958. 


Roger Provost, 43, deputy superintendent of the Califor- 
nia State Prison at Soledad, died in the Montana earth- 
quake in September. His wife and two sons, also presumed 
dead, were vacationing with Provost in the area at the 
time of the disaster. Their camping site was engulfed by 
a slide. Provost joined the Department of Corrections in 
1947 as a sociologist. 

Blind students at the University of California are getting 
an assist from California’s Soledad Prison inmates. In- 
mates at the prison’s North Facility are recording contents 
of college textbooks on audio-graph records to help blind 
students in their studies. One inmate is constructing a 
scale relief map of the university campus at Berkeley to 
enable blind students to gain by touch an accurate mental 
picture of the area. All of the work is done by inmates in 
their quarters on free time. 
_ Youth commitment figures in England report a large 
increase in the number of youth remanded to prisons or 
reformatories. In a statement to the House of Commons on 
April 23, Lord Mancroft, Cabinet Minister without Port- 
folio, pointed to a rise of 60 percent of indictments in 
crimes by youth of 18 to 19 years in 1956 compared with 
1938. He added that in the 17- to 27-year group, there was 
an increase of 19 percent. 


_ Dr. Joseph C. Sturgell of the USPHS Hospital at Lex- 
ington, Ky., has been named associate warden in charge 
of neuropsychiatric service at the Medical Center for 
Federal Prisoners, Springfield, Mo. 


A new federal prison camp at Safford, Ariz., is now in 

operation. Emby S. Osborn, superintendent of the federal 
prison camp at Florence, Ariz., has been named superin- 
tendent of the 25-capacity minimum custody camp. 
_ The Federal Probation System now has 166 field offices 
in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, and Puerto 
Rico. They are staffed by 508 probation officers. 

Byron E. Ballard, assistant supervisor of education at 


the Atlanta penitentiary, retired June 30 after 22 years 
of continuous service. 


New York State probation personnel who have service 
ranging from 20 to 50 years will be presented certificates 
by Commissioner of Correction Paul D. McGinnis at the 
51st annual New York State Conference on Probation, at 
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Albany. Sponsored by the Division of Probation, the con- 
ference will be held October 25 to 28. Three hundred 
correctional workers will be in attendance. 

University of Michigan’s school of social work is offeri 
a number of fellowships to persons interested in advanc 
study in the doctoral program in social work and social 
science. The program offers degrees 
combining social work with either sociology, social psy- 
chology, psychology, and economics. Applications will be 
received until February 1, 1960. 

Eighty-five federal probation officers from the Mid- 
Atlantic states attended an inservice training institute at 
the University of Indiana, September 27 to 30. 


Walter A. Schmidt, assistant county probation officer at 
Sacramento, Calif., has been appointed referee of the juve- 
nile court to help handle the increasing load of juvenile 
cases. He is the first referee appointed in the court. 
Schmidt has been assistant probation officer for 11 years 
and was acting chief in the department for 1 year. 


Two million dollars has been approved by bond issue 
for construction of a new juvenile center at Sacramento. 
It will include detention facilities and also offices for the 
juvenile division of the probation department. A bond issue 
also was approved for building a $5 million court house 
which will include office space for the adult division. 

Two thousand chiefs of police will attend the 66th annual 
conference of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police at New York City, starting September 28. Major 
law-enforcement problems will be discussed, including 
organized crime and racketeering, pornography, crime pre- 
vention, wire tapping, auto theft, and juvenile delinquency. 

The Celtic Hour is the name of a religious program 
sponsored by inmates of the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion at Danbury, Conn. Started about a year ago, 85 in- 
mates have participated in the program. Prayer, Scripture 
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reading, and singing are conducted by four men. Following 
the devotions a panel of four other men comment on the 
selected subject and invite discussion from those present, 
The average attendance is 30 to 40 weekly. 

“The Twentieth Century,” CBS weekly television series 
of award-winning documentary films, is being used by the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Terminal Island, Calif,, 
as a part of its educational program. It has scheduled the 
series for a year. Documentary films from the series may 
be obtained by writing the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
ny of America, Education Department, Box 36, Newark, 


Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, 68, and au- 
thority in the field of criminology, died of intestinal cancer 
in New York City on September 18. A native of Russia, 
Dr. Zilboorg received his medical degree from Columbia 
University in 1926. He was the author of “Psychology of 
the Criminal Act and Punishment,” a series of lectures 
delivered at Yale University in 1953. 


20,000 window panes were broken this summer at Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools, three-fourths of them 
believed to be smashed by vandals. More than 100 panes 
were broken at each of 57 schools. The cost of replacement 
is $60,000 

California’s State Prison at Soledad received a new name 
on September 18—“Correctional Training Facility.” The 
new name more accurately reflects the extensive training 
program offered by the institution. 

The Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police will under- 
take a special 6-month program of traffic safety in an effort 
to persuade drivers that voluntary compliance with traffic 
laws is a good way to reduce ey agi mounting traffic 
accidents. The program will enlist the personal efforts of 
300 police chiefs in Michigan’s urban communities. Michi- 
gan State Police will assist in rural areas. 
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